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In tbb Senate oj tee United Statbs, May 21, 1863, 
Sesalved, That there be printed and honnd for the use ot the Senate forty-seven thouaand 
five hundred copies of the Preliminary Report oa the Eighth Ceaius, and two thousand five 
hundred copies for the use of the Departjoent of the Interior ; and that the saino Iw printed 
at the goTemment printing eBtabliahment under the supervision ot the Superintendent of 
tiie CeusuB. 
Attest: 

J. W. FORNEY, Sia-etani. 
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A prelimiiiary report on the Elglith Census. 



the Joint Committee on Printing and ordered to be printed. 



Department of the Interior, 

WasUngt<m, May 19, 1862. 
Sir : I tayc the honor to commtinicate a preliminary report oa the Eighth 
jenaus, hy the Superintendent of that work. 

Very respectfully, year ohedicnt servant, 

CALEB B. SMITH, 

Secretary. 
The President of the Senate. 
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PEELIMItfART REPORT 

THE EIGHTH CENSUS. 



Census Office, Pepabtment of the Interior, 

Washington, May 20, 1868. 

SrR: It seems proper, in view of the general desire expressed for informatioa 
relating to the Eighth Census, that a synopsis of the results should be made' 
publ«! at as early a moment and to such an extent as the condition of the work 
will justify. The unusual interest manifested on this subject induces me to pre- 
sent a preliminary report which, while it may want completeness, and in some of 
its details fail of that minute accuracy wherein the wort when completed, it is 
Lopod, will not be deficient, may be relied on as being substantially correct and 
entitled to confidence. 

It is a subject of congratulation that the unhappy state of dffairs which has 
interposed to impede the ordinary course of events has not interfered with the 
rendition of complete returns from all sections of the country, and tliat we are 
enabled to represent the condition of all the great elements of a nation's pros- 
perity as they existed in the year 1860 — a circumstance, probably, of no tnSing 
significance in fadlitating the early and happy settlement of our domestic 
troubles. 

In the collection of the details to be embodied in the Eighth Census there have 
been employed sixty-four marshals, comprising those of all the United States 
judicial districts, under whose direction, and that of those special agents ap- 
pointed for nnorganized territory, there have been employed 4,417 assistants, 
upon whom devolved the duty of enumerating the people and collecting the other 
statistics required by law. To these officers there has been paid the sum of 
#1,045,206 75 ; the sum of S247,000 remaining suspended on account of the pre- 
sumed or known disloyalty of officers, or the existence of some good reason for 
suspending payments. There are employed in this office at the present time 168 
clerks and IC messengers, laborers, and watchmen. The wants of the Wai De- 
partment have made it seem proper to allow tliat branch of the government the 
services of several clerks, who were for a considerable time engaged in the office 
of tho Quartermaster General, while the demands of other government depart- 
ments, committees in Congress, and State legislatures, for uiformation only to 
be had from the census records, and which could not bo disregarded, have 
seriously impeded the progress of this work, and thrown charges upon our fund 
which it has appeared impossible to avoid. Nevertheless, wo have not trans- 
cended, and it is my hope that our expenditures will not exceed the appropria- 
tions heretofore made for this service. 

While in the prosecution of their duties the marshals were gcncrallj- faithful 
to their trusts, and manifested an anxious desire for the proper completion of 
their duties, it is stated, with i-egret, that there were one or two exceptions > 
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2 I^KUIJMINARY EEPOET ON TIXE EIGHTH CENSUS. 

wherein the cupidity of the officer not only involved a violation of law, but 
■wrought injustice to his assistants and retarded the progress of the work/ 

In my review of the condition and progress of the various interests which 
comprise the census, my statements are not limited to the exhibition of facts as 
they are presented in the returns of the Eighth Census. It seemed a duty to 
make the report one of the past as well as the present, and the more so while in 
doing tliis the opportunity is afforded of preseutuig statistical feets ia a more 
popular form and agreeable dress. 

By a liberality unprecedented in the liietory of the world, out federal and 
State goverumeats having munificently provided for the care of the children of 
affliction by the endowment of hospitals for the insane and idiotic, and institu- 
tions for the education of the deaf and dumb, and the blind; and as a 
record of these unfortunates is now made in every census, and there exists 
no official history of their numbers at different periods, or of the care which has 
been devoted to them, it has been my endeavor to give a correct narrative on 
these subjects, and one which it is believed will prove acceptable to Congress 
and contribute to the diffusion of useful information throughout the country. 
Having indulged in no theories, with no prejudices to sustain, it will be my 
aim to present facts impartially, ia the hope of enjoying your approval, and 
administering to the gratification and information of the country. 

Having Lad the exclusive superintendence of the taking of two censuses 
under the law of May 23, 1850, and compiled the principal details, my opinions 
are confirmed in the general excellence of the plan, and in tlie belief that with 
each cnumeratiou the statistics are collected with increased accuracy and greater 



POPULATION. 



(Atpb 



IX— Table No. 1.) 



The subjoined table exhibits the population returns of the Eighth Census, and 
presents a complete view of the number of inhabitants of the United States and 
Territories in 1860, according to the enumeration then taken in pursuance of 
the Constitution ; 

Alabama 



California . - 
Connecticut . . 
Delaware . . - 

Florida 

Geoi^:ia 

Illinois 

Indiana - . 



Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mdue 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 



Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri ,- 

New Hampshire , 



904,201 


New Jersey 

New York 


672,035 


379,994 


North Carolina 


992,622 


460,147 


Ohio 


2,339,502 


112,316 


Oregon 


52,465 








057,286 


Rhode Island 


174,620 


711,951 
350,428 






Tennessee 


1,109,801 








107,206 


Vermont 


315,098 


,155,684 


Virginia 


1,596,318 


708,003 


Wiseonsm 


775,881 


628,279 


Colorado Territory 


34,277 


687,049 


Dakota Territory 


4,837 


231,066 


Nebraska Temtory 


28,841 


749,113 


Nevada Territory 


6,857 


173,855 


New Mexico Territory . . 


93,516 








182,012 


Washington Territory . . 


11,594 


326,073 


District of Columbia 


75,080 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OS THE EIGHTH CENSUS. 3 

Thougli the number of States has increased during the last decennial period 
from thirty-one to t]iirty-four, and five new Territories have been organized, the 
United States has received no accessions of territory within that term, except a 
narrift' strip to the southward of the Colorado river, along the Mexican line, not 
yet inhabited. As general good healtli prevailed, and peace reigned throughout 
the countiy, there was no apparent canae of disturbance or interruption to the 
natural progress of population. It is true that the very large immigi-ation from 
Europe, together with an inflnx of considerable magnitude from Asia to Cali- 
fornia, has added largely to the augmentation which the returns show to have 
taken place during the decade. 

In comparing tie gain of any class of the population, or of the whole of it, 
one decade with another, the rate per cent, is not a full test of advancement. 
The rate of gain necessarily diminiabes with the density of population, while 
the absolute increase continues unabated. The actual increase of the entire 
free and slave population from 1850 to 1860, omitting the Indian tribes, was 
8,233,464, and the rate per cent, is set down at 35.46; while fram 1840 to 
1850 the positive increment of all classes was 6,123,423, yet the -ratio of gain 
was 35.87 per cent. The two decades ftom 1800 to 1810, and from 1840 to 
1850, wei'c marked by the great historical facts of the annexation of Louisiana, 
and the acquisition of Texas, New Mexico, and California. Each of these 
regions conti'ibnted considerably to the population of the country, and we ac- 
cordingly find that during those terms there was a ratio of increase in the. whole 
body of the people greater by a small fraction than shown hy the table annexed 
ibr the decade preceding the Eighth Census. The prepondertmco of gain, how- 
ever, for that decennial term above all the others since 1790, is signally large. 
No more striking evidence can be given of the rapid advancement of our coun- 
tiy in the first element of national progress than that the increase of its inhabi- 
tants during the last ten years is greater by more than 1,000,000 of souls than 
the whole population in 1810, and nearly as great as the entire number of 
people in 1830. That the whole of this gain is not from natural inci-ease, but 
is, in part, derived from the iniiux of foreigners seddng here homes for them- 
selves and their children, is a fact which may justly enhance rather than 
detract from the satisfaction whereirith we should regard this augmentation of 
our numbers. ^ 

Thus far in our history no State has declined in population. Vermont has 
remMned nearly stationary, and is saved from a positive loss of inhabitants by 
only one-third of one per cent. New Hampshire, likewise, has gained but 
slowly, her increment being only 8,097, or two and one-half per cent, on that 
of 1850. Maine has made the satisfactory increase of 45,110, or 7.74 per cent. 
The old agricidtural States may be said to be filled up, so far as regardsi the 
resonrces adapted to a raral population in the present condition of agricultural 
science. The conditions of their increase undergo a change upon the general 
occupation and allotment of their areas. Manufactures and commerce, then, 
come in to supply the means of subsistence to an excess of inhabitants beyond 
what the ordinary cultiyation of the soil can sustain. This point in the progress 
of population has been reached, and, perhaps, passed in most, if not all, of the 
New England States. But while statistical science may demonstrate within 
narrow limits the number of persons who may extract a subsistence from each 
square mile of arable land, it cannot compute with any reasonable approach te 
certainty the additional population, resident on the same soil, which may obtain 
its living by the thousand branches of artificial industiy which the demands of 
society and civilization have created. This is forcibly illustrated by the retttms 
relative to the three other New England States — Massachusetts, Enode Island, 
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I Conneeticut — wliicli contain 13,780 square miles. The following table 
■wa their population in 1850 and 1860, and its density at each period. 
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The aggregate territorial extent of ilaime, New Hampshire, and Vermont, is 
48,336 aqunro miles ; the number of their inhabitants 1,369,450, or 26.S6 to the 
square mile. The stated point of density was passed by the three States named 
in the tabic more than fifty years ago, and yet tbey go on increasing in popular 
tion with a rapidity as great aa at any former period of their history. 

South Carolina lias gmned during the decade 35,201 inhabitants of all condi- 
tions, equal to 5.27 per cent. Of this increase 16,825 are whites, and the re- 
mainder free colored and slaves. It is perhaps a little remarkable that the rela- 
tive increase of the free colored class in this State was more considerable than 
that of any other. Aa their number, 9,914, is so small aa to excite neither ap- 
prehension or jealousy among the white race, the increase is probably due both 
to manumission and natural causes. This State has made slower progress dur- 
ing the last term than any other in the south, having advanced only from 27^8 
to 28.72 inhabitants to the square mile. 

Tennessee, it will be observed, has made but the moderate gain of 10.68 per 
cRnt. for all classes. Of this aggregate increase the whites have gained at the 
rate of 9.24 per cent, upon 1860, the free colored 13.67, and slaves 15.14. 

The next lowest ia the rate of increafie in tlie list of southern States is Vir- 
ginia, whose gain upon her aggregate population, in 1850, was 174,657, equal to 
12.29 per ceut. The white class gained 152,611, or 17,06 per cent., the slaves 
18,387, or 3.83 per cent. 

These are examples of the States wherein the population has advanced with 
slowest progress the past ten years. Turning now to the States which have 
made the most rapid advance, we find that New York has increased from 
3,097,394 to 3,880,735, exhibiting an augmentation of 783,341 udiabitauts, be- 
ing at the rate of 25.29 per cent. The free colored population has fallen off 64 
since 1850, a diminution to be accounted for probably by the operation of the 
fugitive slave law, which induced many colored persons to migrate inrthernorth. 

The gain of Pennsylvania has been in ronnd numbers 595,000. In that State 
the free colored have increased about 3,000. The greater mildness of the eli- 
mato and a milder type of the prejudices connected with this class of popula- 
tion, the restdt of benevolent influences and its proximity to the slavenolding 
Stat^, may account for the fact that this race holds, its own in Pennsylvania, 
while undergoing a diminution in the State next adjoining on the north. 

Minnesota was chiefly unsettled territory at the date of the Seventli Census ; 
it-s large present population, as shown by the retimis, is therefore nearly clear 
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TIic vast region of Texas ten yeai's since was comparatively a wildemeas. 
It has DOW a population of otci 600,000, and tlic rate of its increase is given 
aa 184 per cent. 

Illinois presents the most wonderful example of great, continnons, and hoaltli- 
fhl increase. In 1830 Illinois contained 157,445 inhabitants; in 1840, 476,183; 
in 1850, 8ol,470;'in 1860, 1,711,951. The gain during tlie last decade -tvas, 
therefore, 860,481, or 101.06 per cent. So large a popniation, more than donhling 
itself in ten years, by the regular coui-se of settlement and natural increase, is 
without a parallel. The condition to ■which Illinois has attained under the pro- 
gress of the last thirty years ifi a monument of the hlessinge of industry, enter- 
prise, peace, and fi-eo institutions. 

The growth of Indiana in population, though less extraordinary than that of 
her neighboring State, has been most satisfactory, her gain during the decade 
having been 362,000, ormore than thirty-sis per cent, upon her niunber in 1850. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa have participated to the full extent in tho 
surprising development of tho northwest. Tho i-enuu'kablo healthfulnesa of the 
climate of that regioa seems to more than compensate for its rigors, and the 
fertility of the new soil leads men eagerly to contend with and overcome the 
harshness of the elements. The enei^ies thus called into action have, in a few 
years, made tho States of tlie northwest the gi-anary of Eni-ope, and that section 
of oiu: Union which, within the recollection of living men, was a wildemess, is 
now the cliief soui-ce of supply in seasons of scarcity for the sufEeiing millions 
of another continent. 

Looking cursorily OYOr the returns, it appears that the fifteen slavebolding 
States contain 12,240,000 inhabitants, of whom 8,039,000 are whites, 251,000 
free colored persons, and 3,950,000 are slaves. The actual gain of (he whole 
population in those States from 1850 to 1860, was 2,627,000, equal to 27.33 per 
cent. Tho slaves advanced in numbers 749,931, or 23.44 per cent. Tlus does 
not include tlie slaves of tho District of Columbia, who decreased 502 in the 
course of the ten yeais. Tho nineteen fcee States and seven Territories, to- 
gether with the federal District, contained, according to the Eightli Census, 
19,201,546 persona, mcluding 27,749 Indians ; of whom 18,936,579 were white, 
and 237,218 free colored. The increase of both classes was 5,598,603, or 41.24 
per cent. No more satisfactory indication of the advancing prosperity of the 
country could be desured than tlda general and remarkable progress in population. 
Korth and south we find instances of unprecedented gains, as in the case of 
Illinois, just adverted to. In the southwest the great State of Missouii has 
increased by the number of 500,000 inhabitants, which is within a fitiction of 
74 per cent. It is duo to candor to state that the marked disproportion between 
the rate of gain in the north and south respectively, is manifestly to some extent 
caused by the larger number of immigrants who settle in the former Bectjon, on 
account of congeniality of climate, the vaiiety of occupation, the dignity where- 
with respectable employment is invested, and the freedom of labor. 

Having thus briefly and imperfectly noticed the manner in which the general 
gain of population during Uie last ten years has been distributed among the 
States, we may with advantage examine the progress of the country as a whole, 
in this respect fi-om 1790 to 1860. In order to show the progress of the entire 
population, and of each claas for this period, table No. 1 has been prepared, 
wliich is hereunto appended. 

The figures in that table show considerable uniformity in the rate of progres- 
sion of lie whole population. It has varied in the different decades from 
32A per cent, increase to 36J. The whites, constituting the great bulk of the 
iiJiahitants, have governed the ratio of augmentation for the mass. The lowest 
rate of increase sliowu for that claaa was hy the cenaua of 183Q, namely, a 
fraction loss than 34 per cent. In 1850 it has risen above 38 per cent., and 
continued to be about the same from 1850 to 1860. The number of free colored 
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persons was small in 1790, and as a condition or class in society it holds about 
the same position as then. We possess veiy insufficient means for estimating 
the natmal increase of this division of our population. Their aggregate number 
has been so continually affected by mamuuissions, by legislation changing their 
condition, and to a small extent by emigration, that li-om these causes, rather 
than by the ordinary progress of increase, they have reached a total of nearly 
half a million, and the rate per cent, of their advancement in seventy years, has 
been ec[ual to that of the whole population, and not very far below tbat of the 
whites; and that at the same time tbcy have gained in a ratio nearly one-half 
greater than the slaves. 

In tlie inteiTal from 1850 to ISCO, the total free colored population of the 
United States increased from 434,449 to 4«8,005, or at the rate of 12.33 per 
cent, in teu years, showing an annual increase of one per cent. This result 
includes the number of slaves liberated and those who have escaped from tbeir 
owners, together with the natural iaci-easc. In the same decade the slave 
population, omitting those of the Indian tribes west of Arkansas, increased 
33.39 per cent., and the white population 3T.97 per cent., which rates exceed 
that of the free colored by twofold, and three or fourfold, respectively. In- 
versely, these comparisons imply an excessive mortality among the free colored, 
which is particularly evident in the large cities. Thus, in Boston during the 
five years ending with 1859, the city registrar observes : " The number of colored 
births was one less than the number of marriages, and the deaths exceeded the 
births in the proportion of nearly two to one." In Providence, where a very 
correct registry has been in operation Tinder the superintendence of Dr. Snow, 
the deaths are one in twenty-four of the colored ; and in Philadelphia during 
the last six months of the census year, the new city registration gives 148 births 
against 306 deaths among the free colored. Taking town and country together, 
however, the results are more favorable. In the State re^tries of Rhode Island 
andConuectient, where the distinction of eolorhas been specified, tho yearly deaths 
•f the blacks and mulattoes have generaliy, though not unifoi-mly, exceeded the 
yearly births — a high rate of mortality chiefly ascribed to consumption and 
other diseases of the respiratory system. 

Owing, among other causes, to the extremes of climate in the more northern 
States, and in other States to expulsive enactments of the legislatures, the free 
colored show a decrease of numbers during the past ten years according to the 
census, in the following ten States : Arkansas, Florida, Indiana, Maine, Missis- 
sippi, New Hampshire, New Yorli, Oregon, Texas, and Vermont. 

The free colored have gained eleven thousand in Ohio, three tliousand in 
North Carolina, and nine tliousand in Maryland. In the latter State the preju- 
dice against this class appears to exist only to a limited extent, and constituting 
as it does 134 per cent, of the whole population, it forms an impoi-tant element 
in the free labor of Maryland. 

With regard to the mean duration or expectation of life among colored persona 
in difierent localities of the country, reference may be made to some compai-ativo 
tables published in the census report to Congress in 1852, page 13. The re- 
turns of 1860, when cast into the same form, would, doubtless, exhibit similar 
results. In a simple statement, when viewed apart from the liberations Or manu- 
mission in the southern States, the aggregate free colored in this country must 
represent nearly what is termed "a stafionaiy population," characterized by an 
equality of the current of bhihs aud deaths. 

There are now in the United States about 4,000,000 slaves. Tliey have ad- 
vanced to that vast nwmber from about 700,000 in 1790. The rate of progress 
of diis class of population has been somewhat more fluctuating than can be easily 
accounted for. Why, for example, they should have increased over ,TO per cent, 
from 1820 to 1830, and only SS^g^ per cent, during the next decade, does not 
appear from any facts bearing upon their condition during this period. It may. 
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SerhapB, he attributed to the large (Emigration to Texaa, prior to 1840, which, 
oubtlesa, exerfed no email infiueacc upon tlie ordinary progress of the slave 
population in the United States during that decade. Thei'e is no importation 
nor emigration of slaves into or from the country, and it would seem that tlicy 
shoiUd be subject to no cause of inei-eaae or decadence except what nature deci-eea. 
Tliis law is that of gradual and steady increase, and under it the total number 
of slaves in 1860 should liave been 4,130,000, had they gained at the same ratio 
as during the preceding ten years. . 

It is important to observe tlie groT^-ing disparity betwe^ the pace at which 
the white and colored races are advancing in this country. While the whites, 
from 1850 to 1860, g^ned 38 per cent., iJie slaves and fi-ee colored increased 
somewhat leas than 22 per cent., and the total increase of the free colored and 
slav^ for 70 years was but 485 per cent, against 757 per cent, for the whites! 

With regaid to the fiiture increase of the African race in this country, various 
extravagant speculations have been recently promulgated. An attentive snrvey 
of the statistics of the census will guide to a more satisfactory approximation. 
The following summary exhibits the numbers of the colored race and their rates 
of increase during the last seventy years : 
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Here the' ratp of mciease will be seen at a glance to have been gradually 
dmuniahmg, especially danng the last thirty years. The greater apparent 
mcrease among slaves from 1840 to 1850 is connected with the admission of 
Texat) m 1845 For the future, the rate will probably continue to diminish ; 
and to apply unchanged the rate of the last ten years, must give results exceed- 
ing, rather than falling short of the ti-uth. The following estimates, therefore, 
have been computed on the assumption that the rate of thu last ten years, 21.9, 
shall continue twenty years longer, or untU 1880, after which the rate is dimin- 
ished to 20.0 until the close of the present centrnr, for the colored population. 
And, to fecilitate comparison, the next column exhibits the aggregate of whites, 
free colored, and slaves, baaed on the well-known and very correct assumption 
of a mean annual increase of three per cent. : 
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Tliua, fiecordJng to the best estimates, tlic total population of the United 
States at the cloae of the present eentmy will be about a hundred millions. All 
observing persons will pei'ceive that the relative increase of the whites exceeds 
that of titc colored, and that tlie disparity is gradually becoming more and 
more favorable to this part of our population. Leaving the issue of the 
present civil war for time to determine, it should be observed, if large numbers 
of slaves shall be hereafter emancipated, so many will be transferred from a 
faster to a slower rate of increase. In tbis case, nine millions of tbe colored, in 
the year 1900, appears a large estimate. Of tbesc a great portion will be of 
mixed, descent, since in 1850 one-niiitli part of the whole colored class were 
retamed as mulattoes. In regard to emigration, tbe nnmber colonized by the 
American Colonization Society and its auxiliaries during the past ten years, has 
averaged about 400 per annum, besides the Africans captured on sevci-al slave- 
ships. The total nnmber of colored emigrants sent to Liberia from 1820 to 1850 
inclusive, is stated at 9,502, of whom 8,670 wei-e free horn. 

In tbe report on the Seventh Census, for 1851, a table was published in which 
tbe States were arranged into sectiona or groups according to geographical situ- 
ation, productions, climate, the pursuits of their inhabitants, and other pi-ominent 
chaiacteristicB, Tbe progress of these groups combined is that of the entire 
repnblic, and the opportunity of observing the growth of each of them sepai'ately, 
enables us the more satisfactorily to ascertain the advancement of the whole 
country. The tabic is therefore here repeated, being extended so as to embrace 
the results of the census of 1860. 
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Without going into the minutite of decimal computations, an inspection of the 
above table will show that the great middle States have gained in density 26 
per cent., and the northwestern group 100. The growth of those States, as of 
California and Texas, represents the settlement of now lands and tho develop- 
ment of agricultural, mining, and pastoral pursuits. The production of grain, 
cotton, and wool, the jearing of sheep, homed stock, and swine, and tbq abun- 
dance of gold and other valuable minerals, p^ve employment to the population, 
add to its nnmbere, and augment tbe wealth of the State. But it cannot be 
overlooked that there are other poi-fions of the earth of equal extent which 
possess similar natural advantages, but exhibit no such proofs of prosperity as 
the divisions of our countiy referred to. The causes of the noble and beneficent 
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reealt in our case are attributable to the attraction of our institutions, the free- 
dom of industry, the cheapness and fertility of our lands, and, above all, the 
long enjoyment of, and, as we believed, perfect guarantees of peace. Let us 
hope that the experience of the now passing decade will not cause us to look 
back with regret upon that which wo are reviewing as the culmination of our 
national progi-ess. 



(Appendix— Table No. 2.) 

The excess of male population in the United States, compared with that of 
the other aex, presents a marked difference with respect tn other countries. 
While in the United States and Territories there is an excess of about 730,000 
males in more than 31,000,000 of people, the females of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland ontnumber the males some 877,000 in a population 
of little more than 29,000,000. This disparity is the result of many causes. 
The emigration irom the mother country of men in the prime of life, and the 
large demands of their military, naval, and marine service, seem to account for 
some proportion of the excess of females ;* while immigration fi-om all parts of 
Europe, our small military and naval senace, and the few losses we have sus- 
tained from the contingencies incident to a state of war, have served to exhibit 
a lai^r male population, in proportion, than can be shown in any country on 
the globe. 

The gro.tt excess of males in newly-settled territories illustrates the influence 
of emigration in affecting a disparity in the sexes. The males of California 
ontnnmbcr the females near 67,000, or about one-fifth of the population. In 
Illinois the excess of males amounts to about 92,000,' or one-twelfth of the 
entire population. In Maaaaehusetts the females outnumber the malea some 
37,600. Michigan shows near 40,000 excess of males ; Texas, 36,000 ; 'Wis- 
consin, 48,000. In Colorado the males arc as twenty to one female. In Utah 
the numbers are nearly equal ; and while in Kew York there is a small prepon- 
derance of females, the males are moro numei-ous in Pennsylvania. 

SLATEEY. 

For more than thi-ec and a half centuries slavery has existed in the West 
Indies Indiins from the Ameiican coast were conveyed to St. Domingo and 
Cuba in Krge numbers. The plea for the capture and employment of the 
aborigines wa** tlieir conversion to Ohnstianity, which but few lived long to 
enjoy, a** under the effects of labor and the climate, they died with a rapidity 
too shockmg to contemplate. 

This circumstance directed the attention of the Spaniards to Africa, from 
which country slaves were imported about the year 1-503, the licenses for that 
object greatly enridiing the Spanish exchequer for a long period after. The 
intivDduction of Africans into Bra2dl and Peru dates almost simultaneously with 
the conquest of the countries by Cortea and Pizarro, early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. By the middle of that century the aborigines of the West Indies had 
disappeared, and their places were occupied by Africans, who were introduced 
about this period in veiy large numbers throughout the Spanish and Portuguese 
possessions in South America. It was but shortly subsequent that English 
adventurers embarked successfully in the slave trade, which they pursued under 
charters from Elizabeth and James I. 

The first negro slaves were imported into Virginia in 1619, where they num- 
bered about 2,000 in 1670. It is believed that the first slave ship fitted out in 
the English colonies sailed from Bosfen in 1646. In 1624 the Ereucli intro- 
duced slaves into their ieland of St. Christopher, and soon after into Martinique 
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and GaadcloTipe, and stortly established slavery in all their Amori'can colonies. 
The Dutch embarked in the traffic with other civilized nations ; so that the 
conclusion is inevitahle that all the enlightened nations of the world who 
enjoyed any extended commerce simultaneously participated in a trade now 
deemed contraband, and towards which the world is now as equally united in 
hostility. Had slavery continued to expand in numbers in other parts of 
America as it has grown in the United States, there would at the present time 
he more than 21,000,000 of this class of persons in the United States and the 
British, French, Spanish, and Brazilian possessions. It is believed, however, 
that in all American countries and islands of our seas, except in the United 
States, the number of slaves was only maintained from time to time by the 
prosecution of the slave trade. While slavery in Horth America extended, in 
1775, from and including the Canadian provinces to Florida, its northern limit 
has been gi'adually contracting, while indications clearly point to its western 
termini, which have doubtless been already attained. The importation of slaves 
to the United States was interdicted by law in 1808; In 1774 tlie legislature 
of Bhodc Island interdicted the importation of slaves into that colony, and the 
next year enacted a law of emancipation by declaring the children of all slave 
mothers to be bom, free. Massachusetts abolished slavery by her bill of rights 
in 1780. In 1784 Connecticut barred the introduction of slaves, and declared 
all bom after the 1st of March of that year free at the age of 36. Pennsylvania, 
in 1780, by law prohibited the introduction of slaves, and declared free all 
children of slave mothers born thereafter. Virginia prohibited the introduction 
of slaves from abroad in 1778 ; Maryland in 1783, New Hampshire abolished 
slavery in 1792 ; New York in 1799 ; New Jersey in 1820. Such has been 
the progress and decline of African slavery in our country, where its severities 
have been humanity compared with other countries, and where, although among 
the last to cling to the institution, the traffic in this class of persons was first 
seriously, as it has been persistently, opposed. ■ It may not be out of place to 
state that the American States, which in the past century abolished slavery, 
permitted the free colored population to enjoy every right consistent with their 
condition as a class, and allowed bond and free to remain during their natural 
lives in the State or colony where they lived. This fact, although sometimes 
questioned, can be demonstrated beyond cavil; and the contrary can only be 
urged by such as are uniamiliar with the subject or have an olgect in the mis- 
representation. The plan of gradual emancipaUon probably tended to this 
result, aa those who were living in bondage continued lo be slaves, while tlieir 
descendants were generally to become fi'ee at such period as they were qnalified 
to maintain their own existence by labor. 

An examination of the relative number at different successive periods, until 
slavery become extinct, must lead to conclusions that no material deportation of 
slaves occurred shortly before or after the passage of emancipation acts — a fact 
which cannot be controverted j and •while it must bo conceded that the northern 
people prosecuted the slave twide at an early period with energy and thrift, they 
are entitled to the award of sincerity and honesty in giving the earliest exam- 
ples of the labolition of the institution of slavery within their own borders. 

INDIAN SLAVERY. 
(Appe!JC1.\— Table No. 3.) 
A new element has been developed by the present census, via; that of the 
statistics of negro slavery among tlie Indian tribes west of Arkansas, comprising 
the Choctaw, Cherokee, Creek , and Chickasaw nations ; also the number of white 
and fi'ee colored population scattered tliroughout these tribes ; all of which, with 
an estimate from the most reliable source^ of the whole number of aborigines, 
will be found appended to the population tables. By I'eference to this table it 
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will appear that tlie Ohoctawa held 2,207 negro slave?, distributed among 385 
owners; the Chcrokees, 2,504, held by 384 owners; the Creeks, l,651,,owncd 
by aG7 Indians; and the Chickasaws, 917 to 118 owners. As, Tinder all the 
circnmstances of slavery everywhere, the servile race is very unequally dis- 
tributed, so will appear to be the case with the Indian tribes. While one Choc- 
taw is the owner of 227 slaves, and ten of the largest proprietors own 638, 
averaging nearly 64, the slaves average about six to each owner of slaves in 
that tribe, while the Indians nnmber about m eight to one slave. 

Among the Cherokees the laJ^at proprietor holds 57 slaves ; the ten largest 
own 353, averaging a little over. 35, and the number to each holder averages a 
little more than a half per cent, more than with the Choctows, while the popu- 
lation of Indians in the tribe to slaves as about nine to one. Among the Creeks 
two hold 75 slaves each; ten own 433, while the ratio of slaves to the whole 
number of Indians varies but little from that with the Cherokees. The lai^est 
proprietor among the Chickasaws holds 61 slaves; ten own 275, or an arcrage 
of 27j, while the average is nearly eight to each owner in the tribe, and one to 
each five and a half Indians in the tribe. It thus appears tliat in those tribes 
there are nearly eight Indians to each negro slave, and that the slaves form about 
12J per cent, of the population, omitting the whites and free colored. The small 
tribe of Seminolea, although like the tribes above mentioned, transplanted from 
slaveholding States, holds no slaves, but intermarry with the colored population. 
These tribes, while they present an advanced state of civilization, and eome of 
them have attained to a condition of comfort, wealth, and refinement, form but 
a small portion of the Indian tribes within the territory of the United States, 
and are alluded to on account of their relation to a civil condition recogniaed by 
a portion of the States, and which exercises a significant influence with the 
country at large. 

MANIiHISaiON OF SLAVES. 

(Atpkndix— Table No, i.) 

With regard to manumission it appears from the returns that during the 
census year they numbered a little more than 3,000, being more than double 
the aumher who were liberated in 1850, or at the rate of one each to 1,809; 
whereas, during 1850, the manumissions were as one to every 2,181 slaves. 
Great irregularity, as might naturally be expected, appears to exist for the two 
periods whereof we have'i-etums on this subject. By the Eiglith Census it ap- 

Kirs that manumissions have greatly increased in number in Alabama, Geo^a, 
oisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee, while they 
have decreased in Delaware and Florida, and varied but little in Kentucky, 
Missouri, South Carolina, and Yir^nia, and other, slaveholding States not men- 
rioncd. 

FUGITIVE SLAVES. 

(APPKHBIX— T.U1LB No. 5.) 

The number of slaves who escaped from their masters in 1860 is not only 
much less in proportion than in 1850, but greatly reduced numerically. The 
gi-eateat increase of escapes appears to have occurred in Mississippi, Missouri, 
and Vii^inia, while the decrease is most marked in Delaware, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Maryland, and Tennessee, 

That the complaint of insecurity to slave property by the escape of this class 
of persons into the free States, and their recovery impeded, whereby its value 
has been lessened, is the result of misappreheiaion is evident, not only from the 
small number who have been lost to then- owners, but from the fact that up to 
the present time the number of escapes has been gradually diminishing to such 
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ati extent that tlie whole annual loss to the soathern. States from tliia cause 
bears less proportion to tbe amount of capital involved than the daily variations 
■which in ordinary times occur in the fluctuations of State or government securi- 
ties in the city of New York alone. 

From the tables annexed, it appears that while there escaped from their mas- 
ters 1,011 slaves in 1850, or one in each 3,165 held in bondage, (being about 
■^ of one per cent.,) during the census year ending June 1, 1860, out of 
3,949,557 slaves, there escaped only 803, being one to about 5,000, or at the 
rate of ^g of one per cent. Small and inconsiderable as this munber appears, 
it is not pretended that all missing ia the border states, much less any consid- 
erable number escaping from their owners in the more southern regions, escaped 
into the free States; and when we consider that in the border States not 500 
escaped out of more than 1,000,000 ahives in 1860, while near 600 escaped in 
IS&O out of 910,000, and that at the two periods near 800 are reported to have 
escaped from the more southern slaveholding States, the fact becomes evident 
that the escape of this class of persorks, whUe rapidly decreasing in ratio in the 
border slave States, ocenre independent of proximity to a free population, being 
in the natm-e of things incident to the relation of master and slave. 

It will scarcely be alledged that these returns are not rehable, being, as fhey 
are, made by the persons directly interested, who would be no more hkely to 
err in the number lost than in those retained. Fortunately, however-, other 
means exist of proving the correctness of the r^ults ascertained, by noting the 
increase of the free colored population, which, with all its artificiid accretions, 
is proven by the census to be less fham 13 per cent., in tbe last ten years, in the 
free States, whereas the slaves have increased 23j per cent., presenting a natu- 
ral augmentation altogether conclusive against much loss by escapes; tho natu- 
ral increase being equal to that of the most favoi-cd nations, in-espectivc of im- 
migration, and greater than tliat of any country in Europe for the same period, 
and tliis in spite of the 20,000 manumissions which ai-e beUeved to have occurred 
in tho past ten years. An additional evidence of the slave population having 
been attended fi'om year to year, up to the present time, witli fewer vicissitudes, 
is further furnished by the fact that the free colored population, which from. 
1820 to 1830 increased at tho rate of 36J per cent., in 1840 exhibited but 
20f per cent, increase, gradually declining to 1860, when the increase throughont 
the United States was but one per cent, per anmim.. 

IMMIGRATION. 

One of the commissioners sent by the Conlittental Congress to Europe, Silas 
Deaue, expressed the expectation that if the colonies established their independ- 
ence, tlie immigration from the Old World wordd be prodigiously increased ; and 
as a conseq^uencc, tbe cultivated lands would rise in value, and new lands would be 
brought into market. This anticipation has been strikingly and abundantly re- 
alized. And in connexion with the census of nativities, the records of immi- 
gration have a special importance as indicating the pregressive augmentation of 
the immigrants who have sought to improve their fortunes in the New World. 

From a survey of the irregular data previous to 1819, by Dr. Seybert, Prof. 
Tucker, and o^er statists, it appears that from 1790 to 1800, about 50,000 
Europeans, or "aliens," arrived in this country ; in the next ten years the foreign 
arrivals were abont 70,000, and in the ten years following, 114,000, ending with 
1820. To determine the actual settlers, a deduction of 14.5 per cent, from these 
numbers should probably be made for transient passei^rs, as hereafter de- 
scribed. 

Louisiana was purchased from France in 1803. The portion of this territory 
south of the tbirty-thii-d pai-allel, according to the historian Hildreth, comprised 
a population of about 50,000, more than half of whom were slaves. With these 
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should be counted about 10,000 in tlie settlements north of that parallel, aug- 
mented by a recent immigration, with a predominance of whites. The foreiga 
population acquired with the whole Louisiana territory may thus be reckoned 
at 60,000 ; about one-half or 30,000 being whites of French, Spanish, and 
British extraction ; and the other 30,000 being slaves and free colored. This 
number of whites shotild evidently be added to the current immigration by eea 
already mentioned, in order to obtain the foreign accession to the white poptilar 
tion of the United States during that period. 

Instead of scattered notices from shipping lists, the amval of passengers 
has been officially recorded at the custom-houses, since 1S19, by act of Con- 
gress. There are some deficienees perhaps in the returns of the first ton or 
twelve years, but the subsequent reports are considered reliable. While the 
claasificd lists exhibit the whole number of foreign passengers, the great ma,iority 
of whom are emigrants, they also ftimish valuable information not otherwise 
obtainable respecting the statistical history of immigration. 

The following numbers, registered uuder ihe aet of 1819, aie copied from 
the authentic summary of Bromwell, to which the numbers for the last five 
years have been added from the annual reports of the State Department, thus 
bringing the continuation down to the year of the present census. 

Statement of the number of Alien pastengers arriving in the United States by 
sea frtm foreign countries from September 30, 1819, to December 31, 1860. 
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Statemmt of the nuviber rif Alien j^assengers, ^c — Continued. 
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The foUoiring aggregates also exhibit the number of arrivals of passengers 
from foreign countiiea dunng pen d.~, ff nearly teu years each, and thus indicate 
the accelerated piogr rs t imm gralion 
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Adjusting the returns to the periods 
the quatteily reports, we find very near 



F the decennial census, hy the aid of 
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To arrive at the true immigration, these nnmhera should be largely increased 
for those who have come by way of Canada. On the other hand, they should 
be diminished for return emigrants, and for the merchants, factors, and visitors 
who go and come repeatedly, and are thus enumerated twice or more in the 
returns. 

For an example of the former class, according to British registry, 17,798 
emigrants returned from the United States to Great Britain in the year 1860. 
How numerous has been the latter class who have been counted twice or more, 
is not definitely known ; to make note of Hiese would constitute a (" 
improvement in the future official reports. 
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The preceding summaries embrace pasaengera of foreiga birth, together with 
397,007 native bom Americans, who were also re^stered as arriying from 
foreign porta. In l4ie record of agea following, both classes are united; but 
since the foreigners are far moro nnmerons, the result will exhibit very nearly 
the relative number at each age of the foreign passengers. A careful reduction 
of the whole number whoae agea were specified, baa just been completed ia 
connexion with the cenaua, as follows : 



Distribution of Ages i 
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From the foregoing table it will bo seen that the distiihution is materially 
different from that of a settled popiiktion ; the females are leas than the males 
in the ratio of two to tlirec ; almost precisely one-half of the total passengers 
are between fifteen and thirty years of age. It will further be noted that the 
sexes approach nearest to equality in children and the youthful ages, as would 
naturally be expected in the migration of families ; whOe from twenty-live years 
of age to forty the male passeugiTs are double the number of females. The 
total distribution of ages has never varied very materially from the average, as 
appears from the following table: 
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ITio passengers from foreign ports arrive at all seasons of the year; the 
greatest number, however, make the passage in the second and third c[uartere, 
or in the summer months, and a smaller number in the winter months. 

The deaths on the voyage during the last five years have been only ahont 
one-sixth of one per cent.; the time of passage being generally some thirty days. 
With regard to the question, how many of the passengers are emigrants, the 
reports of the State Department during the past five years — 1S55 to 1860 — have 
1 the places of residence aa follows ; 
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Deducting the number at the head of the last column who were horn in the 
United States, it will be seen that in these five years 781,696 out of a total of 
849,790 alien passengers, designed to make their permanent home in the United 
States. Fnrther statistics of 24,848 second passages, and ahont 30,000 emi- 
grants, to Canada, via New Torb, indicate that the alien passengers should be 
diminished 14.5 per cent, to determine the number of actual settlers. 

From the first of the two following tables it will be seen that the most numer- 
ous class among the passengers is that of laborers; the next in order axe farmers, 
mechanics, and merchants. The " seamstresses and milliners," and nearly all 
of the "servants," are females; the other female passengers, with few oxcep- 
tjone, have been entered under the categoiy of " not stated," and comprise about 
five-sevenths of that division. 

It will be proper to mention that the ten trades and professions marked with 
a star in the table were always enumerated during the whole period. The 
other occupations were not reported during the four years 1856- '59, except 
that their aggregate only was embraced under the single title of " other occupa- 
tions." But the omission could be i-oughly supplied by assuming the number 
in each trade during the four years to be the same fraction of the yearly pas- 
sengers as it was in the other six yeara. 

In 1856-'59, the deaths on the passage also were omitted in the official total 
of passengers, though retained in all previous years and in 1860 ; for the sake 
of uniformity this temporary omission of deaths is restored in the present col- 
lection of taoles, which have been verified throughout with the greatest care. 

The n^st following table, stating the,, birthplace or " country where bom," 
will form a valuable supplement to the decennial census of nativities. Except- 
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ing the first numeric colnnm, which commenced with small namhers Octohcr I, 
1819, the remaining columns correspond as nearly wth the census periods as 
the official yearly reports allow without interpolation. 

The total numher arriving from the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland on our shores is thns stated to be 2,750,874. But a recent statement 
from British official sources t gives the number emigrating to tlie United States 
in the forty-six years, 1815-'60, as 3,048,306. The difference of the two 
returns will be explained pai-tly by those who emigrated in the interval, 1815 — 19, 
before our registry commenced, being ahont S5,000 ; and chiefly by the more 
niaaerons class who entered tie United States by way of Canada, and so were 
not included in our cnstom-house returns. 

In the same period of forty-six years it is also stated that 1,196,521 persona 
ranigrated from the United Kingdom to the British colonies in North America. 
A large portion of these are known to have eventually settled in the United 
States. Thns it appears safe to assume that since tie close of the last war 
with that country, in 1814, about three and a quarter millions of the natives of 
Great Britain and Ireland, " a population for a kingdom," have emigrated to this 
country. 

Next in magnitude is the migration from Germany, amounting to 1,486,044 
by our custom-house returns; the next is that from France, 208,063; and from 
the other conntriss, as shown in the table. A large share of the German emi- 
grants have embarked irom the port of Havre; others from Bremen, Hamburg, 
Antwerp; many have also crossed over and taken passage from British ports. 

As our own people fllow'ng "the star of empire," have migrated to the 
w e t in v-ut nnmbers tl e r places htve been supplied by Eui-opeans, which has 
n od fied 1 e cl aract r of the population yet the great mass of the immigrants 
lie found to chensh true patriot sm f r the land of their adoption. 
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Occupation of passengers arriving in the United States, Sfc. — Continued. 
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Country irhr.rc horn — Continued. 
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EDUCATION. 

The rctuma of the marshals present tie statistics of edncation and educa- 
tional institutions under the same general heads as in 1850, viz : the number of 
persons wLo attended school any time in the year preceding the 1st day of 
June, 1860, the number of schools, with their pupils and teachera, together 
with the amounts received for their support from taxes, permanent firnds, tuition, 
and other sources, for the year previous. Although these returns have not 
yet been reduced to a tabulated form, enough is ascertained to authorize the 
statement that not far from 5,000,000 persoiM received instruction in the various 
educational institutions of the different States in the year endii^ June, 1860, 
or about one-fifth of the entire free population of the country. And it is gratify- 
ing to know, from the official rcpoits of State and municipal authorities, that in 
a majority of the Stat«s these institutions, in number, material outfit of build- 
ings, furniture, and apparatus, and in the professional knowledge and zeal of 
their teachers, have kept pace with the growth of their respective commnnitiM 
in population, wealth, and industrial prosperity generally. 

As the plan heretofore adopted of presenting the returns under the general 
heads of colleges, academics, and private schools does not exhibit the peculiari- 
ties of the system and means of instruction in each State, nor the predigions 
magnitude and comprehensive character of the educational interests of the 
whole country, an attempt will be made, in addition to the tables heretofore 
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giren, to arrange flie inatitutioua in a manner wliich will throw much liglit npon 
tne nature of onr institutions, and exhibit the action of the general government 
in relation to schools and education, as in its appropriation of over 50,000,000 
acres of public lands to educational purposes in the several States, and of the 
policy of the different States in the disposition of the same, and of the history 
of the military and naval academies of the government. 

raPULAR ItEPKESENTATION. 

By the law of May, 1850, the principle was first established of permanently 
limiting the number of representatives, and relieving the cotintiy and Congress 
fi-om the necessity of fixing every tfin years the number of members whereof 
the Honse should be composed. The law establishes the number of representa- 
tives under each census at two hundred and thirty-three, who ai-e apportioned 
among the several States respectively, by dividing the number of the free popu- 
lation of the States, to which, in elaveholding States, three-fifths of the slaves 
is added, by the number two hundred and thirty-three, and the product of such 
division (rejecting all fi'actions of a unit) being the ratio of representation of 
the several States. But as the number and amount of the fractions among so 
many dividends would, of course, in the a^regaf* be sufficient to reduce the 
number of representatives below the number specified, it was proWded that the 
whole number should be supplied by assigning fo so many States ha\-ing the 
largest fractions an additional member each for its fraction, until the total num- 
ber of two hundred and thirty -three members should be assigned to the several 
States. It is also provided that new States being admitted subsequently to 
any one of the decennial enumerations shall have representatives on the same 
haais, while it is at the same time provided that such excess in the number of 
memijers of the House of Representatives shall only coutinne until the appor- 
tionment of representatives under the next succeeding census. 

In pui-suance with law, the apportionment was made and proclaimed on the 
5th day of July, 1861. distributing the representation in the thirty-eighth Con- 
giess amom; the se\ eial Sfites accordmg to their federal population as follows 

Alahima 6 | Minnesota 

Arkan'^as 

California 

C jnnectieut 

Delaware 

I lottda 

deorgia 

Ilhnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

I^ansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mame 

Marjland 

Massachnsetl^ 

Michigan 

According to the apportionment, the States which have their representation 
increased are : Arkansas one, California rme, llVamiB Jour, Iowa t7iree, Louisiana 
one, Michigan tieo, Missomi two, Texas two, "VVisconsiii t^ree. 

The States where representation is diminished by the new apportionment are : 
Alabama one, Georgia tme, Kentucky two, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, each owr. New York two, North Carolina owe, Ohio three, Pennsyl- 
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vania two, Rhode Island one. South Carolina two, Tennessee two, Vermont one, 
Virginia two. The arrangement of representatives for the 38th Congress under 
the law of May 23, 1850, was dianged snbseeiuent to the apportionment by the 
law of March 4, 1863, which increased the number of representatives to 241, by 

g'ving one additional to the States of Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, Ohio, 
ennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont. This act makes the number of rep- 
resentatives 241 from and aft«r the 3d of Marcli, 1863. It is understood that 
the bill as originally passed by the House added 6 to the 233 representatiTes 
theretofore provided, and added these to States having unrepresented fractions 
on the apportionment of July 5, 1861, whenever the addition of a representative 
to any State would bring the representative constituencies of that State nearer 
to the ratio of representation, ascertained according to the act of May 23, 1850, 
than they would be on the apportionment ; and the effect was to make the con- 
stituencies in every State approximate nearest to tJie ratio. As the ratio is the 
law of absolute equality, it was claimed tliat this ruleof apportionment approaches 
in the nearest practicable degree to equality among the States according to their 
respective representative populations. It appeared subsequently that, by assum- 
ing 239 as the number from which to deduce the ratio of representation, two 
States only would be entitled to an additional representative on the above rule, 
and the bill was amended accordingly by the Senate and conciurcd in by the 
House; so, in fact, the ratio for the next decade is on the basis of 239 represen- 
tatives, with two (2) added to equalize representation among the several States. 

It will be perceived that the preponderance of representation is rapidly but 
steadily advancing westward, and that regions unorganized and with scarcely a 
dvOized inhabitant in 1790 now form populous States, with a larger represen- 
tation than was enjoyed by all the States at that time. The increase of popula- 
tion and, as a consequence, of representation in the new States of the west is 
prominently illnstralm by a comparison of the representation of Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin, under the ceosus of 1860, with that 
of Virginia, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New York, North Carolina, Maryland, 
and Connecticut, the six States having the lai^est representation, respectively. 
Under the census of 1790 Virginia had nineteen representatives, the largest 
number of any of the ori^nal States under the first census. Her representation 
is reduced under the census of 1860 to eleven, while Ohio, which was admitted 
into the Union in 1803, has nineteen representatives. Indiana, admitted into 
the Union ia 1816, has the same number of representatives as Virginia; and Illi- 
nois, admitted into the Union in 1818, has fourteen representatives under the 
new apportionment. Massaclmsetts, with a reprwentation of fourteen under the 
census of 1790, is reduced to ten under the new census. Pennsylvania and 
New York, the one with thirteen representatives and the other with ten under 
the first census, notwithstanding the immense resources of those two great States, 
have, under the census of 1860, the one thirty-one and the other tiventy-tbree 
representatives, ITie ratio of increase in population in those two States since 
the census of 1850 was 25.51 per cent, in New York, and 25.71 per cent, in 
Pennsylvania, while in Illinois the ratio of inci-ease during the same period was 
101.04, and in Indiana 86.83 per cent. The probability is, therctbre, should the 
ratio of increase of population continue in the States of the west as indicated by 
the censne of 1860, that in the course of three or four decades New York and 
Pennsylvania, now the two most powerful States, may yield to some of their 
younger sisters, as Viiginia, sometimes, not inappropriately, termed the mother of 
States, first yielded to them, and has now yielded to two new States carved 
out of territory originally her own. 

North Carolina, under the census of 1790, had ten representatives ; Maryland 
eight, and Connecticut seven. These three States have, under the census of 
1860, (the first, seven; the second, five; and the third, foiu- representatives,) an 
average representation of sixteen instead of twenty-five, as under the fiisfapr 
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portiomaent. Thus the power of the old States declines, while that of the new 
States west of the AUeghaiiies increases more rapidly than they lose. Iowa, 
admitted into the Union in 1846, Michigan in 1837, and Wisconsin in 1848, 
have six representatives each under the last apportionment — two more than 
Connecticnt or Maryland, and only one less than North Carolina. And hero it 
must he home in mind that the ratio of represeutation under the census of 1790 
was one representative to every thirty -three thousand of representative popula- 
tion, while it is fixed by the last census at one representative for every 187,000. 
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OF MORTALlTr. 
— Tablb No. 6.) 



The present returns constitute the second general enumeration of annual 
deaths in the United States. The accumulated materials are the more valuable 
since they fnmish instructive comparisons with the former returns of 1850, as 
well as with those of the nations of Europe which are favored with a perma- 
nent registration. 

The rate of mortality has ever been a leading object of statistical inquiry, 
and in connexion with the numher of births and migrations indicates the annual 
loss and gam of population. Besides the numerical proportion, expressively 
termed " the death figure" hy a Geiman statist, the records of mortsJity have a 
physical significance in our own land for elucidating the relative prevalence of 
diseases, and the comparative salubrity of the climate on the Atlantic coast 
contrasted with the elevated inferior and the valley of the Mississippi. It is an 
intei'esting inquiry, whether the record of deaths over so large an extent of the 
New World diall disprove or confirm, and enlarge the conclusions drawn from 
vit^ statistics in other lands, and shall point to similar means of promoting 
health and longevity. 

Adopting, in a first view, the civil divisions of the United States, the number 
ftf deatht returned to the Census office, and their ratio to the living population, 
are as follows. In making the present comparison, the population was changed 
according to the mean rate of increase from the end to the middle of the yeai" 
in which the deaths occurred. 

Deaths in ilie United States for the year ending June 1, 1S60. 
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Deaths in the United States — Continued. 
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It will be seen that tie total return of dentlis of all classes and ages, white 
and colored, for 1860, amounts to 392,821. In 1850 the returns gave 323,272; 
whence it appears that the numher of annual deaths, after an interval of ten 
years, has teeu augmented by 69,549, that is, an increase of 21.51 per cent 
In the same interval the total iuci-ease of the whole population, according to the 
census, has heen 35.58 per cent. Thus the mortality has not increased in pro- 
portion to the increase of population. 

Under equal conditions this fact would favor a progressive salubrity in our 
climate, and undoubtedly there has been a sanitary improvement ia many 
places. But the principal part of the difference in the rate of mortality is to be 
ascribed to the prevalence of cholera m 1849, swelling the deaths to au unusual 
amount. A previous visitation of Asiafie cholera in 1832 with alarming reports 
of its ravages in Europe, and the consequent exdtement of the public here, will 
bug be remembered. Near the beginning of the year 1849 the pestilential 
scom^e reappeared almost simultaneously iu New York and New Orleans, and 
thence gradually spread over the whole country. Along the chain of the lakes, 
and in the Mississippi valley, it raged with peculiar violence, and chieiiy in the 
summer months, which are embraced in the census year, commencing on the 
first of June, Therefore, to render the circumstances of the two enumerations 
more equal, let the deaths by cholera, 31,506 in number, be first taken out of 
the total mortality of 1850, the remaining deaths are 291,766. Comparing this 
number with the whole enumeration in 1860, which was a healthy yeai-, we find 
an iacrea.se of 34.64 per cent., which differs but slightly, aa will be seen, from 
the current increase of the living population. Thus, irith proper and obvious 
corrections, the one class of returns has advanced in neatly eqaai proportion with 
the other. 

Among persons of foreign birth the outbreak of this disease in 1849 appears 
to have been more violent than among the native residents. In the loreign 
portion of the population 11,056 deaths by cholera were reported in the census 
of 1850, besides an increase from the otlier zymotic diseases. It was ia the 
midst of the vast emigration which has continued to arrive on our shores, and 
being attracted to tiie commei-cial centres where the disease chiefly prevailed, 
the mortality of emigrants then rose to nearly as large an amount as it has now 
reached ten years after. Including persons of unknown birth-place, the returns 
have been as follows: 

Deaths of foreigners m 1850 32, 970 

Deaths of foreigners in 1860 34, 705 
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Anotlier feature worthy of mention is the Email mortality in tlie new States of 
Minnesota and Oregon, and in "Washington Territory. On examining the returns 
we find here the least mortality ; bnt early explorations in this territory had 
determined " the skiey influences " to be favorable, and the climate healthy. 
Besides, it appears a general characteristic of the pioneer States that the more 
hardy and enterprising class predominate among the first settlers ; with a com- 
parative absence of young and aged persons the deaths are less frequent. As 
mimigration progresses, entire families with members of all ages become resi- 
dents. The soil is broken by the plough, exposing vegetable matter to decom- 
position, and the deaths gradually occur in a greater ratio, as exhibited in the 
returns of tlie census. 

A State registry of the annual deaths, baths, and marriages has been for 
several years in operation in Massachusetts, Connecticut, Khode Island, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vermont, South Carolina, and Kentucky. The deaths 
in nearly all of the principal cities are annually registered and reported chiefly 
in connesion with the hoards of health. Whenever the deaths could be more 
correctly aacerbuned from these local records the census marshals were author- 
ized to copy them. _But on examination they appear to have rarely availed them- 
selves of the privilege, with one large exception, raentioned below. The records 
were generally obtained by inquiry from house to house, in the same manner aa 
the facts embraced in the other schedules. It is evident that the population in 
all varieties of young and old, male and female, was a present and visible fact 
to the enumerator, with scarce a, chance of omission. But the deaths of the 
past twelve months were matters of recollection of which a portion would 
naturally be forgotten, and in the occasional removal and breaking up of families 
another portion would be lost. A precise enumeration was therefore impracti- 
cable, and the census of deaths is admitted to be deficient in nurabere; never- 
theless, being taken in the same manner over extensive sections of country, 
the returns stand yon the same footing, and though not the whole, will be 
regarded as very large examples or representative numbers of the whole, and 
relatively reliable. 

A full registration of the social statistics is a work of time and experience, 
proceeding yearly from deficient to more and more complete returns. In Mas- 
sachusetts such an organization is in successful operation, and our marshals ap- 
pear in this instance to have resorted to tte State registry. The resulting pro- 
portion of deaths exhibited in. the foregoing summary is noticed to be relatively 
greater in Massachusetts, but the disparity will be rightly ascribed to the better 
conditions under which the permanent registry operates, rather than to any 
marked difference of climate compared with that of the adjoining States. 

Having thus far considered the civil divisions, let us now combine the retui^ia 
under a new form, having reference to the physical aspects of the country. 
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The relative mortality in the great natural divisions is found to be as follows : 
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For reasons before stated, the percentages in the last two columns wiO be un- 
derstood as expressing not the absolute, but the relative, mortality of one sec- 
tion compai-ed with another section, or with the whole United States. The 
third, fifth, and seventh divisions will be seen to exhibit the smallest proportions 
of mortality, nearly equal or differing hut little from 0.98, the mean value. 
TTie second division shows by far the greatest mortality; the relative mean of 
two different years being 2.09 per eent. of the population, while the first, fourth, 
and sixth divisions, together with the remaining States not included above, con- 
fcsTu nearly to the general average of the whole United States. 

The conelusions from the ecnsus, thus briefly stated, appear entirely accord- 
ant with the topography of the country, and illnstrate how fai- the human syetem 
has power to withstand the influence of diverse temperature and climates. 
Leaving out the Alleghany region, and its extension throngh the Catskill and 
White mountains to Maine, the surface of the populated States nowhere rises 
more than a few hundred feet above the sea level. The extent from north to 
south, through twenty degrees of latitude, prraents an agreeable "interchange 
of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains," most happily situated between 
tlie rigors of the polar and the flaming heat of the tropic regions. Hence, with 
the exceptions indicated, a considei-able uniibrmity might be expected in the 
prevailing rate of mortaHfy; and such is, in fact, the result of the eensuB, 
There appear no marked deviations on a large scale from the common standard, or 
mean of the two enumerations io 1830 andl860, except in the divisions already 
' ere climatic causes of a diverse nature aie plainly iu operation. 
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The first division, tiom^rismg the great Atlantic plain., was remarked by the 
early explorers in America on account of its uniform level over a length of a 
thousand miles along the coast, and extending from fifty to one hundred miles 
inland. The sea and shore meet, for the most part, in a mingled seriea of bays^ 
estuaries, and small islands rising just above the tide. The low grounds in 
summer abound in miasm, and a single night's exposure in the rice-fields of 
Carolina is said to be very dangerous, and carefully avoided. But, away from 
the cypress swamps and marshes, there is generally a sandy soil; and the ag- 
gregate moi-tality is found by the census to rise above, though not much above, 
the general average of the whole country. In every few years, however, it is 
well known that the low portions from Norfolk, southward and extending around 
the Gulf of Mexico, are visited by epidemic disease, when the mortality rises 
much higher than the ordinary amount. 

In respect to the second division it may be observed that while the low valley 
or trough of the Missouri river, for example, is five miles in width, the aUuviai 
tract of tlie Mis»isdpj>i is often from forty te fifty miles in breadth. On each 
sideof this river pltun are the line of bluffs, which are very steep, and in some 
places rise two or three hundred feet in height. The river is described as 
coursing its way between these bluffs, so called, here veering to one side ; there, 
to the other, and occasionally leaving the whole alluvial tract on one side. The 
annual flood commences in March, continuing two or three months. During 
this time the river plain is submerged to the not unusual depth of fifty feet be- 
low the junction of the Ohio river, the additional depth decreasing to ten or 
twelve feet at New Orleans. The lateral overflow is principally on the western 
side, and covers an area from ten to fifty miles wide. A periodic inundation 
of such vast dimensions will rank among the grandest features of the western 
continent. Towards the last of May the wat«r subsides, leaving the broad allu- 
vial plain interspersed with lakes, stagnant pools, and swamps, abounding in 
Cottonwood, cypress, and coarse grass. The flood leaves also a new layer of 
vegetable and animal matter exposed to femientation and decay under the aug- 
menting heat of the summer sun. When, in addition to this, the air becomes 
unusually damp during the hot season, the conditions of epidemic disease, ac- 
cording to medical authority, are fully present. What the Roman poet ex- 
pressively termed the " cohort of fevers " then advances upon the human race 
as it were in destructive conflict; the abundant alluvial matter decomposing 
under a high temperature, with occasionally a more humid and stagnant atmo- 
sphere. These are stated to be the conditions by which the mortality of the 
lower Mississippi valley has reached the high rate indicated by the census. 
The portion embraced in the foregoing classification was terminated on the north 
■with the county of Cape Girardeau, for the reason that the hilly country in that 
vicinity is connected with a rocky stratum traversing the beds of both the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio rivers. From this great chain southward to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico is an extent of betw-een six and seven hundred miles. The entire valley, 
according to geologists, may have been once an arm or estuary of the ocean 
extending inland from the Grulf of Mexico. The present influence of so large 
an area of alluvial matter must pervade the adjacent borders to a certain 
undefined extent. 

The third division, or AUegh-any c/mrttry, is exhibited by the statistics as a 
region of great salubrity. It consists of high ridges running nearly parallel 
with the sea-coast through an extent of nine hundred miles, with a breadth 
varying from fifty to two hundred miles. The ridgfS are generaDy well 
watered and wooded to the summit, and between are extensive and fertile 
valleys; they are known as the Blue ridge, Alleghany ridge. North mountain, 
Cumberland ridge, and others. The region has been termed on elevated plateau 
or water-shed, whence the rivers flow eastward to the Atlantic and westward to 
the Mississippi and Ohio valleys. The ridges being for the most part about 
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lialf a mile higli, appear to exercise no other influence on tbe climate than what 
is due to mere elevation, thus securing a pure atmospherp and other conditioBS 
favorable to the growth of a healthy and vigorous population 

On the J'acijic coa»t the seasons of the year liave an entirely different type 
from that of the eastern United States. A cold sea cunent apparently cools 
down the temperature of summer, bo that July is only 8^ oi 9° Fahrenheit 
wanner than January, and September is the hottest month From this cause, 
Indian corn fails to come to maturity, although wheat and other cereals, as well 
as orchard fruita flourish in fine perfection. The elaiiic atmosphere and hra«ing 
effect of the climate have been remarked hy settlers from all q^nartere of the 

In the northwestern Stat«s a continental, as distinguished from a sea, climate 
])revai[s with wide extremes of temperature. In the northeaetem States, also, 
the thermometer ranges through more than a hundred degrees fi-om winter to 
summer, yet the year appears generally healthy. Without entering into fur- 
ther details on this or the other divisions, enough evidence has been off'ered to 
show a certain correspondence between the physical features of the country and 
the mortality returns of the census. 

Let us next examine tbe record of mortality with reference to changes in the 
different mouths and aeasoas of the year. The annual course of the sun through 
eijuinox and solstice brings on the vicissitudes of the seasons, with the attendant 
train of periodic phenomena, among which is the varying distribution of mor- 
tality. During the twelve months ending June 1, 1860, the deaths are stated 
to have occurred as follows ; 

Deatliain the United States, hy Mcmtks and hy Sex, 1860, 
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To facilitate a perception of the relations, the numbers in the last four col- 
ums are represented by proportional pai-ts of 100, that is, by percentages 
whereof the sum is 100. A correction in this part of the table has been made 
for unequal months, by first adding one-thirtieth part to the deaths in April, 
June, September, November, and two twenty-ninths to the.deaths in February; 
thus changing all to the majority standard of 31 days before casting the pro- 
portions. The mean monthly proportion is 8.33, and those which are below 
this value of course indicate months having less than the average' mortality. 
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The year of the censTis ends with the last of May, and the deaths in that 
month are the moat mimeroue in the returns. This circumstance, however, ia 
very unusual, and after extensive scmtiny the moat natural interpretation ap- 
pears to be, not that May is tho most fatal month, but that such deaths being 
the more recent, were better recollected and more ftilly reported to the marshals. 
Many facts concur to indorse this explanation, especially the results of the 
permanent State registry of Maasa^huBetts during the nine years ending with 
1859; these having been corrected to equality of months are subjomed in the 
last column for comparison ; and the less numerous returns in Bhode Island 
fmnish like results. It ia at once evident, from the nature of the case, that the 
few State registries in which the deatha are noted at the time of occurrence are 
adapted to show the monthly proportions of mortality more correctly than this 
part of the census, where the deatha arc set down only at the end of the year. 
In the latter case an unknown portion of the earlier deaths must be indistinctly 
remembered or often totaUy foi^tten. 

Without disguising this unexpected peculiarity, or concealing any defects of 
the censns, it ia better to exhibit it in ita true light as shown by comparison in 
the preceding table. The inq^utry wUl naturally arise, must the diatinction of 
months therefore be omitted and the mortality statistics be considered only from 
other points of view 1 Without fully answering this question at present, it will 
be proper to observe that even as the eye perceives the nearer olyects of a land- 
scape more ftilly and distinctly than the remote, so the recollection of past 
events has a similar recession which is subject to laws. On this ground, pass- 
ing back from May, the monthly returns might be aucceaaively augmented, with 
some variafiona, in an ascending scale, to correct for forgetfulness. Approxi- 
mate corrections of this nature can he obtained from the army statistics of mor- 
tality at more than eighty different posts scattered over the whole United States. 
During the twenty-one years ending with 1859 the official number of deaths 
returned to the Surgeon General's office in tho four quarters of tho year com- 
mencing with January were : 
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Those proportions do not essentially differ fi«m those of the two State regis- 
tries before mentioned. Without presuming on entire accuracy, the relatiae de- 
ficiencies of the United States census of 1860 would be corrected to the same 
standard by taking the returns of the first quarter, or first three months, in the 
former table, unchanged, adding 6, 46, and 58 per cent, to the deatha in the 
second, third, and fourth quarters, respectively. 

In the United States the greatest number of deaths occurs during the third 
quarter, comprising the months of August and September. In England the 
climate ia less subject to extremes of winter and summer temperature than ours, 
and the deatha are much more evenly distributed through the year. With but 
a small average difference, the leaat number of deaths there occurs in the third 
quarter, and the greatest number in the first quarter, or winter season. 

Grenerally speaking, the normal course of temperature and moisture through 
the year, in any place, ia the most favorable to agricultural productions and the 
most conducive to public health; while great and sudden extremes of heat and 
cold are alike injurious to organic life and to the human constitution. In the 
promotion of public hygiene it has further been observed that the influence of 
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tlie weatber upon mortality is exerted more immediately upon infante and tlia 
aged, wliose vital force is lesa than tliat of persons in middle life. 

Once more let na glance at the statistics of moi-tality with reference to the 
Ages at death. The whole number, including white and colored, are exhibited 
in the following table. The right hand columna onthe scaleof 100 are deeigaed 
to serve, in some degree, the purpose of a diagram for illastrating the relative 
numbers deceased at different periods of life : 

Deatlis classified, hy Ages and by Sex, 1860. 
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In the last column but one the sum of the four percentages between one and 
five years of age is 22.31, 'wbieli does not eascntinJly differ from 21.41, the cor- 
responding percentage in 1850. By comparison throughout the last two columns, 
it will forther appear that the only marked difference in the distribution of ages 
at death, in 1850 and 1860, is in early infancy, or under one year of age. IVom 
some mUapprebension, ocoasionaUy an assistant marshal, not regarding infants 
as a pail of the active population, has been less careful of their eaumeratitm ; 
and tte gi-eater proportion of infants in 1860 shoidd doubtless be ascribed to a 
more complete enumeration. Upon the middle ages of life, in 18.50, the cholera 
has tracecl a perceptible effect, as was to be expected from the immigration. 
With proper allowance for this feature, the return of deaths in 1860, for ail 
ages above the lirst, appears similar and confoimable to that of 1850. 

As before shown, the total deaths returned in 1860 were 1 in 79 of the popu- 
lation; and in the less healthy year of 1850 the stated deaths were 1 in 71 of 
the population, a few stOl-biiths being included. In Eui-ope the con'csponding 
ratios, exclusive of still-births, have been recently colleeted by Professor Wap- 
paus* from ten years official statistics, and are shown in the middle column 
following : 

o EevoIkerungSitsitistik, I, p, ICO. 
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Ratio of Deaths in Europe. 
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The wide deviation of tlie stated ratio in the United Statea from these values 
is partly due to the more youthful character of the American population, sus- 
tained by a constant immigration. However, by the aid of the rates of mor- 
tality at different ages in England and France,* with those of Belgium, applied 
to the United States ceusos of 18(i0, the unequal distribution of ages is here 
corrected in the three values of the last column. A large deficiency in our re- 
turn of deaths is still indicated. 

With regard to the question iTec(uently asked, How much ought to be added 
to the census return of deaths, in order to approximate to the true numbers ? the 
way for an answer, as definite as the subject admits, has been opened by a re- 
cent investigation. From a combination of statistical data, it has been demon- 
sti-afed by llr. L. W, Meech that the rate of mortality ia the United States 
during the last half century has continued between limits, whereof the higher 
is represented by the English life tabic, and tlie lower by those of continental 
Europe. From this proposition, compared with the last column above, the con- 
clusion is derived, that iAe imntiai deaiks in Hie United States have been one in 
is or i6 of tJte population. There are localities where the " length of days" 
among the people is considerably above this standard, and others where it is 
below it ; the value just stated, in the long average, cannot be far from the truth. 

The question of supplying the deficient number of deaths can now be answered 
by an approximate correction. To avoid irregularities in the registry ot infants, 
the returns "under five" are at present omitted. Applying the foregoing 
method, and regarding the deaths of 1850 as excesaaive from cholera, it mially 
appears that the census of deaths above five years of age should be increased by 
about five-twelfths. The same rule may possibly apply to the deaths noted as 
" one and under five ;" but " under one," the number should be increased in a 
greater ratio, not here determined. Thus in the aggregate of the whole country, 
so far as can now be ascertained, where seventeen deaths actually occurred, 
only twelve were reported in the census, exclusive of early infancy. 

According to the preceding determination of one annual death in 45.5 living 
at the middle of the year, the 323,372 deaths returned in 1850, by supplying 
the omissions, become 501,000; and the 393,821 deaths enumerated in 1860 
should similarly be increased to 680,000. At this rate, nearly six milliona 
(5,905,000) of our population have deceased in the past ten years, and their 
places have beeu supplied by the advancing numbers of a new generation. 



" E^hteentii Report of the Registrar Geoeral, (Kngland), 1 
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In concludiug tLis diecassion, it may be observed that tbe census of mortality 
compared with the topography of the United States will tend to Uluatrate the 
advantages of intercommunication. Our magnificent railroads and steamboat 
lines traversing immense distances, while promoting an exchange of products, and 
accommodating alike the tourist and the man of busineBS, constitute an important 
agency for relieving the mind and improving the health of the people. To 
lliose persons who find the sea-coast air injurious, to the sedentary professions 
and city residents wearied with the dust and heat of summer and the cares of 
business, a change of air, and the shifting panorama of new scenes open renewed 
sources of enjoyment, in which all members of the family sliould participate. 
A few mineral springs and " watering places " at the sea-side or among the 
mountains are liberally patronized. Yet the adaptation of our country to a 
more general system of travel and periodic resort, for sanitary objects, presents a 
most useful field of inquiry. 

The mortality of cities still exceeds that of the country, especiaily among 
children. And in both town and country a vast amount of needless sickness 
exists, which is proved to be preventible by ordinary means. The sanitary im- 
provement of cities must be chiefly intrusted to health officers on the spot, who 
are conversant with the localities. Yet many of the topics have a popular in- 
terest; such as the introduction of the water-supply, of which the Fairmount, 
tho Oochituate, and the Croton water-works are examples, the difficult art of com- 
pete sewerage and drainage, the opening of public parka and gardens, and the con- 
struction of improved tenement buildings. The vaccination of children before 
admission to the lai^e public schools has been proposed, ou account of the loss 
and annoyance from irruptions of the small-pox, a requisite which parental duty 
slionld have anticipated. The imiversal practice of this safeguard is strenuously 
urged, for. besides frequent cases of unavoidable exposure, of loathsome sick- 
ness and entailed suffering, many lives are annually lost by the culpable neglect 
ttf vaccination. 

A great improvement in the registration of deaths, beyond the bare enumera- 
tion of the old " bills of mortality," consists in noting the principal circum- 
stances of decease. This prepares tie way, in skilful hands, for special and in- 
structive researches. The classification of deaths with reference to intemper- 
ance, to different occupations and trades, will determine among what classes the 
mortality is the most excessive, and aid to disclose the causes. The value of thia 
statistical method is illustrated by several remarkable sanitary investigations 
which have appeared within the last half century in Europe and America. After 
the facts comes the demand for new improvements and inventions. Some are 
required in the liiie of Davy's safety lamp for diminishing casualties, and others 
for adapting the operations and processes of the work-room to the health of the 
operatives. The subject is one of special interest, and worthy of sustained ex- 
amination by our physicians and inventors. In numerous ways the information 
is so important that an official registration of deaths, notwithstanding the first 
deficiencies, is gaining adoption among all civilized nations. 

Ou a general luife Table. — Were the enumeration of deaths entirely correct, 
and were the record combined with that of population, and cast into the syste- 
matic form of a life table, the value of thia part of the census wouM be very 
greatly augmented. The plainest and moat advantageous mode of expressing 
the relations of mortality to the population is conceded to be the life table, de- 
vised by Dr. Halley. In its elementary form it shows at a glance the propor- 
tion of persons surviving from one age to any other given age; in another form 
it exhibits the average duration or "expectation of life." 

The Carlisle table, which has chiefly been used in England and America, was 
constructed by Milne from the returns during nine years, 1779-'S7, of two 
healthy parishes in the city and suburbs of OarSisle, in the north of England. 
That this table should represent life insurance riska with accuracy during half 
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a century is singular and remarkable. The coincidence is ascrilied to what ia 
termed "the selection of lives," since all the offices have required a medical ex- 
amination of the assured. 

The standard of longevity in the Carlisle table may thus be well adapted to 
life insurance, while it ia too high for the whole population. Mr. Baily, a dis- 
tinguished authority in London, foicibly remaiks " It must appear extremely 
incorrect to take the mortality in one particular town aa a criterion for that of 
the whole country. The observations ought to be made on the kingdom at 
large, in the same manner aa in Sweden mr re particularly as, in the real busi- 
ness of life, the calculations are general and uniform and adapted to persons in 
every situation. But till the Icgiilature tlimk'' proper to admit some efficient 
plan for furnishing these data, iie must vat contented with the laudable exer- 
tions of public spirited individuals and aviil ourselves of the best light which 
thoy afford on this subject." (See continuation of chapter on mortality, p. 114.) 

DEAF AND DUJaU. 

(AFPESDIX— TiDLK No. 7.) 

Though the deaf and dumb, from the peculiar mental and moral phenomena 
which they display, have been objects of the curious attention of philosophers 
from the earliest dawn of sciencet it is only within three centuries that any suc- 
cessful efforts have been made to alleviate their misfortune by education, and 
only within the last forty years that an enumeration has been made of the deaf 
and dmnb of any country. That deaf-mutes were quite numerous in ancient 
times is evident from the mention of them in the writings of that period. Prom 
the frequent mention of the restoration of the deaf to heanng and of the dumb 
to speech, in the history of our Saviour, the afflictions in question must have been 
common in Judea. And then, as now, congenital deaf-mutes were found iij the 
highest as well as in the lower classes of society. The story of the deaf and 
dumb son of King Crcesus is well known; and Pliny speaks of a painter* at 
Rome, deaf-mute from birtJi, who was a relative of the Emperor Augustus. 

We have, however, no means of estimating what might have been the num- 
bers of deaf-mutes in ancient times. Wo only know that the infirmity appeared 
often to force itself on the attention of the philosopher and of the lawgiver. 
The wisest of the ancient philosophers could find no remedy for the closing of 
fie customary channel of communication among men, and abandoned the unfor- 
tunate deaf and dumb as utterly incapable of instruction in letters. The cele- 
brated code of Justinian, the foundation of modem European jurisprudence, 
classed the deaf and dumb with those persons who, by defect or alienation of 
mind, were rendered incapable of the legal management of their affairs. In the 
middle ages deaf-mutes were held to be incapable of feudal succession; other- 
wise there might possibly have been deaf-mute sovereigns on record, for we are 
told that an uncle of one of the kings of Sardinia was one of the earliest ex- 
amples of a well-educated deaf-mute. 

The first recorded attempts to instruct this class of unfortunates were made 
in Spain, about three centuries ago, by Pedro Ponce, a Benedictine monk, who 
conducted, and, as we are assured on the testimony of several cotemporary wri- 
ters, with remarkable success, the education of several deaf-mutes of noble fam- 
ilies, including the brothers and sister of the constable of Castilo. Ponce died in 
1504. Spain also presents the name of Bonct, who, half a century later, taught 
a brother of another constable of Castile, probably a nephew of tlie pupils 
of Ponce, and who published, in 1620, the earliest known treatise on the art 
of deaf-mute instruction. Both Ponce and Bonet instructed their pupils in 

• Quintus Pediua. 
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articulatioa, A highly-colored account of the success of the latter was brought 
to EDgland by Sir Kenelm Digby, one of the companions of Prince Charles in 
his romantic journey into Spain, and probably prompted the eflbrts of the earliest 
English teachers of deaf-mutea. 

The Gennana, jealous of the honor of their fatherland, claim that Eodolph 
Agricola records the case of a deaf-mute who bad been taught to read and write 
a full century before the time of Ponce, without, however, giving any informa- 
tion as to the mode of instruction ; and that about the same time that Ponce be- 
gan his labors, Pasch, a clergyman of Brandenbui^, instructed his deaf-mute 
daughter by the aid of pictures. In the next century (the seventeenth) we 
find a few instances recorded in England, in which more or less success was 
attained in teaching deaf-mutes to write, and even to speak. Dr. John Wallis, 
the most distinguished of the early English teachers, left on record in the philo- 
sophical transactions an account of his methods, which served as a guide to later 
teachers ; and engaged, towards the end of the century, with a younger teacher 
of deaf-mutes on the continent, John Oonrad Amman, of Amsterdam, who is 
noted for the wild extravagance of his views respecting articulation. Amman 
ascribed to speech a mysterious efficacy in the operations of the intellect, holding 
it to be not merely the most convenient, but the only instrument of thought and 
reasoning; a theory which, carried out to its logical results, would make the 
instruction of the deaf and dumb fi-om birth utterly hopeless ; since speech, 
properly so called, is to them incommunicable, all they can acquire of it bcir^ 
limited to the visible and felt movements of the organs of speech. Nevertheless 
these absurd views of Amman on the exclusive fitness of speech as an instru- 
ment of thought stiil influence the practice of the German teachers of our own 
times. 

During the two centuries that succeeded the first labors of Ponce we only 
find here and there, at long intervals, a teacher who, moved in some cases by 
philosophical curiosity, in others by the hope of gain, and in others by parental 
affection, undertook, with more or less success, the education of one or two deaf- 
mutes. In many cases these early teachers were ignorant of the labors of their 
predecessors ; the teacher had to grope his own way, and the processes were in- 
vented over and over ag^. Thus flio art made little progress till the rime of 
the Abbe dc l'Epi!e. 

This justly celebrated man, while living in Paris a life of literary ease, had 
his sympathies interested in the case of two sisters, twins, whose privation of 
speech and hearing seemed to cut them off from the hope of religious instruction. 
He gave himself to their instruction with the zeal of a missionary, who believes 
the eternal welfare of immortal souls at stake. Succeeding beyond his hopes 
in this new vocation, he devoted his fortune and his life to the cause of the deaf 
and dumb; and in the school which he founded was seen a spectacle which the 
world had never seen before — a large community of deaf-mutes restored to the 
fuU enjoyment of social intercourse through a language of their own. Having 
collected more than sixty into his own school, and finding that numbers more 
existed beyond hia reach, De I'Ep^e labored with success to impart some of his 
own zeal to others, and (while other early teachers made a secret monopoly of 
their art) freely communicated his method to tlie world. Teachers formed hy 
his lessons founded schools in Germany, Italy, Switzerland, Holland, and even 
Spain. Flattered by the frequent presence at hia leasons of eminent visitors, 
up to the rank of emperor, De I'Epee labored with success to make the institu- 
tion of the deaf and dumb popular. The impulse given by hia zeal and labors 
opened a new era for the deaf and dumb. It is only from his time that the 
duty of educating them began to take hold of the public conscience. The 
school which he founded, and long siJpported from hia own means, was taken 
under the patronage of the government after bis death. 
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De I'Epfte began hia labors in behalf of the deaf and dumb between the 
years 1755 and 1760. Jnat about the same time began the labors of two other 
remarkable instructors — Thomas Braidwood in Scotland, and Samuel Keiuicke 
in Saxony. Each of these distinguished men founded institutions which were 
the patents of many others. Nearly all the schools in the British isles sprang 
from that of Braidwood, and most of those in Germany originated, directly or 
indirectly, from that of Heinicke. On the other hand, the school of De I'Epee 
was the parent of nearly all the existing schools for deaf-mutes in the other 
countries of Europe and in America. 

This is not the place tc describe the different methods of those schools. We 
may, however, observe generally that the great object of the German schools is 
the teaching of an articulatiou which, in most cases, is both a very uncertain 
and an unpleasant means of coiumunieation with the deaf Articulation was 
also a prominent part of the method of Braidwood, more because the idea of 
restoring the dumb to speak is so attractive to their friends and to the public, 
than from any real advantages which the pupils taught to articulate derive in 
the intercourae of society from any attainments in speaking possible to the deaf 
and dumb. For many years past the tendency of the more correct public 
opinion in England has been to the disuse of the efforts to teach articulation, 
as producing, in most cases, results of very trifling value at an unreasonable 
expense of time and labor. 

The main peculiarity of the French system, or that of De I'Epcoas improved 
by his able successors, Sicard and Bebian, was the cultivation and expansion 
of the language of gestures — the natural language of the deaf and dumb — as 
the means of mental and moral development, and the principal medium of 
instruction, by which the meaning of written language is imparted, enabling the 
pupil to communicate witli all who can read and write, and opening to him tliat 
world of knowledge found in books. 

This system prevails in all the schools for the deaf and dumb in the United 
States, having be^n brought to this country in 1816 by the late venerated 
founder of the American Asylum, Thomas H. Gallaudet, father of the present 
worthy principal of the institution in the federal capital. Mr. Gallaudet having 
become interested in the case of a deaf-mute, daughter of Dr. Cogswell, of 
Hartford, went to Europe to acquire the method of instruction, and being 
providentially repelled from the British schools, whose teachers then made a 
secret and a monopoly of their art, proceeded to Paris, studied the methods of 
Sicard, the celebrated pupil of De I'Ep^e, and returning, brought with him 
Laurent Clerc, himself a deaf-mute, already distinguished as the best teacher 
in the school of Parte, from which he brought a more thorough knowledge of 
the art of deaf-mute instruction, in the best state it had then reached, than 
probably any other man at that time possessed. The American teachers had 
thus, at the beginning, the advantage of a long cultivated and improved system, 
Nor has the art been suffered to remain stationary in this country. It has been 
diligently cultivated among us by many men of eminent ability during half a 
century; and the results attained in onr schools for the deaf and dumb are 
certainly not inferior, in point of practical utility, to those attained in any of 
the European schools. 

NUMBER OF SCHOOLS. 

The number of schools for the deaf and dumb has been rapidly increasing 
during the current century. At the beginning of the century there wei'e liardly 
a dozen such scliools. Thirty years ago the number of European institutions 
for the deaf and dumb was about 118, containing, at most, 3,300 pu]j its. Ten 
years ago the number of institutions was estimated at 180, and the number of 
pupils at 6,000. Of the European institutions there are about 80, mostly small 
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onea, in Germany, 45 in Franco, and 32 in the British isles. There are also 
two or three schools in British America. The three largest European schools 
are those of London, with ahout 300 pupils, Paris with about 170, and Groningen 
in Holland, with about 150. 

The number of American institutions has also steadily increased. The 
AmericaJt Asylum at Hartford is the oldest, having been opened in 1817. The 
New York institution is nest in age, dating from 1817, and the Pennsylvania 
institution was opened in 1820. The Kentucky institution was opened in 1833, 
that of Ohio in 1829, and that of Virginia in 1839. The progress of the cause 
may be seen by the annexed table : 
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The New York institution is the largest in the country, and probably in the 
world, having 310 pupils. The asylum at Hartford has about 225, the iastitu- 
tion at Philadelphia 206, and the schools of Ohio, Indiana, and IIlinoiB from 
140 tfl 170. The southern institutions are comparatively small, but their present 
condition cannot be ascertained. Of the 130 tea,ehers. including the principals, 
about half are men of liberal education, about 15 are females, and about 60 are 
educated deaf-mutes. 

The support of these twenty-two institutions costsnotfarfroio $350,000 an-, 
nually, of which as much as 8300,000 is appropriated by the legislatures of 
twenty-nine States. Provision for the education of the deaf and dumb, in some 
cased restricted to the indigent, in others made free to all, is made by law in all 
the States, except the sparsely settled ones of Florida, Arkansas, Minnesota, 
Kansas, and Oregon, All the New England States send their beneficiaries to 
Hartford, New Jersey sends hers to New York and Philadelphia, and Mary- 
land and Delaware send theirs to Philadelphia, or to the institution at Wash- 
ington, under the patronage of the President and Congress. 

In the buildings and grounds of these several institutions, up to the date of 
our last information, over a million and a half of dollars had been invested. 
Except the necessary buildings and appurtenances, the institutions generally 
possess no permanent funds, being dependent on annual appropriations from the 
States; but there are three or four exceptions. The only considerable perma- 
nent fund is that of the American Asylum, derived from a grant of a township of 
land, made by Congress, through the generous aid of Henry Clay, as early as 
J 819. This fund now amounts to $800,000. The Texas institution has been 
munificently endowed by the legislature of that State with a grant of 100,000 
acres of land. 

Some prominent notice is due to the Columbia Institution for the instmction 
of the deaf and dumb, and the blind, at the national capital, which commenced 
its operations in Jnne, 1857, under the provisions of an act of Congress, ap- 
proved on the 16th of February in the same year. 

The objects of the institution as contemplated in its organiaation were two- 
fold: First, to provide suitable instruction for the deaf and dumb and the blind 
of the District of Columbia, and for children thus afSicted whose parents are in 
the military or naval service of the United States; secondly, to establish at the 
national capitol an institution for the instruction of the deaf and dumb, which 
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should carry their education to a higher point than has yet been attained in 
other institutions. In other words to afford deaf-mwtea in America an opportn- 
nity of obtaining a collegiate education, to qualify them as instructors, to enable 
them to engage in pursuits and occupations which are now (for lack only of 
the necessary training) beyond their reach. 

The success of the institution has fuUy equalled the expectations of its 
founders. The first object has been entirely realized. The last annual report 
of the institution showed an attendance of forty-one pupils. The deaf-mutes are 
being canied forward in their education according to the French system, im- 
proved and introdnced into this country by Doctor Gallaudet, 

The bhud are pursuing then" studies m the manner adopted at the Boston 
institution. 

A collegiate department will be organized a*" soon as the pupils of the institu- 
tion are sufficiently advanced to enter upon the prescribed course of study. This 
stage will probably be reached m the j eaa 18bi. 

'iTie appropriations granted hy CongiCbS to the institution have amounted to 
$38,509 51; and there has been received from private sources the sum of 
$18,025. 

The buildings of the institution, which will accommodate sixty pupils with 
the necessary officers and teachers, are healthfully located on an eminence com- 
manding a view of the city, about a mile and a quarter northeast of the Capitol. 

Mr. Kendall is the president of the board of directors, and has contributed 
liberally to the endowment of the institution, the immediate management whereof 
has been from the beginning in the hands of tlie principal, Edward M. Gallaudet, 
M. A., formerly instructor in the institution at Hartford. 

The corps of instruction consists of tlie principal, two assistant instructors of 
the deaf and dumb, one instractress of the blind, and a teacher of drawing and 
the arts of design. Instruction is also giveti In mechanical labor. 

In estimating the cost of instmcticg Qie deaf and dumb of the United States, it 
must be remembered that seven of the twenty-two institutions, those of Virginia, 
Koi-th Carolina, South Carolina, Louisiana, Michigan, California, and the Colum- 
bian Institution in Washington are also institutions for the blind as well as for the 
deaf and dumb, and that the support of their 136 blind pupils is included in the 
sura already given as the total annual expense of the twenty-two institutions. 
Allowiug for these, the actual expense of educating the 2,000 deaf-mutes now in 
school may be estimated at 8330,000, The number now under uistruction ought 
to be considerably larger, especially in the southern States, to give all the deaf 
and dumb that education which alone can r^se them to the rank of intelhgent 
and useful citizens. It is restricted less from the difficulty of obtaining appro- 
priations from the State legislatures than from tlie apathy of unenlightened 
parents, and their unwillingness to part with their children. 

STATISTICS OF THE BBAF AND DtTMB. 

The earliest known attempt to estimate the number of deaf-mutes in a given 
country was made by the benevolent De I'Ep^, who states that there were, 
about the year 1773, two hundred of these afflicted persons in the city of Paris, 
whence he calculated that there must have been 3,000 in the whole kingdom. 
If this last number is not an error of the press, the cidculation seems very erro- 
neous, for we know that the population of Paris at that day little exceeded half 
a million of souls, while that of Prance exceeded twenty millions. If there 
were then two hundred deaf-mutes in Paris, a like proportion for the whole 
kingdom would give 8,000 instead of 3,000. It was not till 1853 that an enmnera^ 
tion of the deaf-mutes of France was actually made, and the result gave a pro- 
portion for Paris and its vicinity just about Uiat estimated hy De I'Ap^e eighty 
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in about 2,500 inhabitants; wliilc the ascertained proportion 
one deaf-mute in 1,212 souls, more than twic« as great aa that 



years hefori 
for ail France w 
for Paris. 

The two earliest censuses known to us made by govemmental authority, in 
which the number of deaf-mutes was noted, were that of the State of New York 
for 1825, and that of Prussia for the same year. The deaf and dumb of the 
United States were first enumerated at the national cecsns of 1830, and at each 
census since, Enttmerationa of this class of the population have been made at 
different times within the last thirty years in several countries of Eiu'ope. In 
Great Britain they were first noted in the returns for the census of 1851. 

The general result of these enumerations is that, except in a few extreme 
cases, the number of deaf-mutes in a given country is seldom more than about 
eight hundred in a million, or less than about four hundred. The later enume- 
rations show a somewhat larger proportion than the earlier; but this maybe 
owing to greater care in making the enumeration. The Prussian census for 
1828 gave one deaf-mute in 1,543 souls; that of 1849 one deaf-mute to 1,364 
souls. Thirty years ago the general average of all the European enumerations 
then made was about one deaf-mut« in 1,500 souls. Ten years ago, according 
to a table prepared by Dr. Peet, of the New York Institution, there had been 
found 70,700 deaf-mutes, in those countries of Europe in which enumerations 
had been made, in a population of 92,710,000 inhabitants; a proportion of one 
deaf-mute to 1,311 souls. This proportion would have been reduced to about 
one in 1,360, had the result in England, which returned only one deaf-mute to 
1,754 souls, then been known. 

In this, as in other departments of vital statistics, we find, in any large dis- 
trict, a remarkable degree of uniformity from one period to another, showing 
that the prevalence of deaf-dumbness, as of other afflictions of mortality, is 
regulated by general laws. The proportion ia the population of Prussia, as we 
have seen, varied less than a sixth part in twenty-one years; and that in the 
United States, according to our census returns, has only varied about one-tenth 
part in thirty years. The amount of variation will be seen from the annexed 
table, calculated for the white population alone for 1830, 1840, and 1850, and 
for the whole free population for 1S60; 
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The increased proportion for 1860 ia probably owing, in part, to the fact that 
a considerable number of persons returned as "deaf" were counted with the 
deaf and dumb in making lie abstract of the last census. This class of pereons 
was carefully excluded in making the abstract from the census schedules of 
1 850, as it will be in the revision of the tables of the Eighth Census, which for 
want of time has not yet been effected. 

The deaf and dumb, properly so called, are those who were bora deaf, and in 
consequence grew up dumb, together with those who lost hearing by disease or 
accident at so early an age as to lose also the faculty of speech more or less 
completely. Besides these, there are many persons who lost hearing iu child- 
hood or youth, after acquiring the permanent power of speech, but who, incapa- 
ble of being taught iu ordinary schools, are entitled to the privileges of a special 
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inatitution for deaf-mutea. These are Bometimea returned aa deaf and dnmb, 
especially if they are or have been pupils of an inatitntion for deaf-mutes ; some- 
timea they are returned aa " deaf," and often, especially when their misfortune 
is recent, they are not diatinguiahed at all. If none but this second class of 
persons (technically known aa semi-mutes) were returned as deaf, there conld 
be no hesitation in including them all with the deaf and dumb. But there are 
many people who become deaf in mature life, or with advancing age, and theae 
are gi-atuitously marked as "deaf" on the census schedules, in so many cases 
as to materially affect, in some districts, the general accuracy of our calculations. 
None who becflme deaf after the age of ten or twelve should be included ia 
tablea of the deaf and dumb ; but thia distinction was not generally understood by 
the census-takers. 

Another source of error of a- different kind is the frequent return as "dumb" 
of persons who are dumb, not as a consequence of deafness, but from defect of 
intellect. If all who are thus returned were known to be idiots, all should be 
excluded from our tables of the deaf and dumb; but the same word appears t© 
be uaed in many cases to designate the proper deaf and dumb, and we nave no 
means of discriminating between those who are dumb because det^, and those who 
are dumb from deficient intellect. To insure more perfect accuracy for the general 
report, the list of the deaf and dumb in the United Statea, made out in this 
office from the original scbednlea, will, as far as practicable, be submitted to the 
inspection of the conductors of the sereral inatitutiona that their extensive 
knowledge of individual cases may be availed of to correct the returns in a suf- 
ficient number of cases to give a general average of corrections, and thus enable 
us to approximate much more nearly to accuracy in thia branch of our statistics. 
A small expenditure for the printing of this list may he necessary to this end. 
Though by including many returned as "deaf" only, and others returned as 
" dumb" only, the returned number of the deaf and dumb may be considerably 
increased; there is reason to believe this increase is not more tlian equal to the 
number of omissions. Dr. Peet has made it appear probable, for instance, that 
owing to the reluctance of parents to describe their children as dumb a large 
number of deaf-mute children under the age of ten or twelve were omitted ; * 
that the returns of deaf-mutes from most of onr larger towns are also deficient; 
and that, from the greater dif&culty of obtaining information in the case of our 
foreign population, their deaf and dumb are not as fully returned as in the case 
of the native population. To these we should add many omitted by accident 
or through the hurry or carelessness of the marshals. Allowing for all tliese 
causes of omission, it ia not improbable that the proportion of deaf-mutea in the 
white population of the United States ia as great as that found in England and 
Germany. 

Taking the returns as they are, we find the sources of error so uniform in 
their influence that the results will serve for the purpose of comparison between 
different classes of the population and between different sections of the Union. 
We may thus, in time, be aided in forming accurate conclusions as to the causes 
of deafness ; a prospect that gives a higher interest to the returns, since a know- 
ledge of the causes may lead to the knowledge of preventions, whereby the 
prevalence of this distresaing infirmity may be diminished. 

The particulars, however, to bo gathered from our census, relating to the deaf 
and dumb, are not nearly as full as would be desirable in this point of view. 
They do not show, for instance, bow many are deaf and dumb from birth, and 

° In 1850 the proportion of dcaf-mutcB returned under 10 jeare waa to the populstion 
of the same age (wbites) onlf as 1: 3,5TD for males, and 1 : 4.200 fui the females; while 
hetweeo the ages of 10 and 30 the proporWou was 1 : 1,550 males, and 1 ; 1,930 females. — 
(StaMioof DeqfmdDmib,byB. F. Peel, LL.D.) 
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how many from disease or accident, {the latter supposed to be nearly half the 
whole in this country, though only one-fifth of the whole in Europe ; )• nor in 
how many cases there are two or more deaf and dumb children in the same 
family; nor m how many cases the parents were blood relatives; nor in how- 
many cases the infirmity is transmitted from parents to children. The general 
laws to be gathered from our census returns are of another kind, and relate to 
the influence of race, of emigration, of climate, or of geological foiToation on 
the prevalence of deaf-dumhness. although they present facilities for the prosecu- 
tion of inquiries which, if followed up, will enable us to throw much light on 
the subject generally. 

We note ^rst, that the white race appears fi'om oirr census returns to be much 
more liable to deaf-dumbness than the black, and of course the free colored, 
which has a lai^r admixture of white blood, is more liable to that infirmity 
than the slave population ; on the other hand, it is supposed that the colored 
population is more liable to blindness than the whites. This greater prevalence 
of deaf-mutes, (after allowing for errors in the two ennmerations of 1830 and 
1840, which appear to have risen from accidentally placing figures in the wrong 
columns,) is manifested in every one of the four enumerations from 1830 to 1860, 
and in the returns from every State. The general average of the census of 
1860 gives only one slave deaf-mute to every 4,900 slaves, whereas there is one 
to every 1,925 among the free population. In 1850, excluding, as already- 
observed, the "deaf," there was returned one deaf-mute to 2,153 whites, one to 
3,151 free colored persons, and one to 6,034 slaves. The small proportion 
returned among the slaves may indeed be due, in part, to less care and particu- 
larity in making the enumeration ; but it is difficult to believe in a carelessnes 
so general as to account for so great a discrepancy as is here sho-wn. It seems, 
therefore, safe to assume that the colored i-ace is less liable to deaf-dumbness 
than the white race ; and such, according tw the testimony of missionaries, seems 
also the case with the Mongolian population of China as compared with 
Europeans. 

The next fact to be noted is that there is a larger proportion of deaf-mutes 
among a population from which emigration has been large than among a popu- 
lation which is gaining largely by emigration. This fact is patent from the 
returns of every census, as will appear from the annexed table, calculated as 
before for the white population in 1830, 1840, and 1850, and for the whole free 
population in 1860; 





Georgia, inclusive. 


.zz^?:is,. 


Knmber o 


deaf ma- isy* 


MT5 
5,137 
7^819 


13M 






































PropoHion 




110 3,080 





*Dr, Peet estimiites that in Euiope there are in apopalation of a million 615 deaf-mutes 
mho arc so from bitth, and only 154 by disease or accident ; while in the UjiJted Slates the 
former class number 278 in a millioa, aad the mtw 222.— {Ste the ThiHyMI/t -^ete Tork 
Rfpirrt.) 
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This law ia more etrikingly exemplified by the returns from tlie extreme west. 
CaJifomia and Oregon, for instance, returned in 1850 only 7 deaf-mutes in a 
population of 105,000, and in 1860 oiJy 84 in a population of 432,000. Thougli 
it may be that the returns from sparsely settled districts are apt to be less accurate 
than the average, still there can be no doubt that a comparatively small propor- 
tion of deaf-mutes go along with the stream of emigration. Families with deaf- 
mttte children have an inducement to remain in the older States, at least till their 
chOdien can he educated ; and it may be that such families, as a general mle, 
do not belong to the more enei^tic and restless part of the population. It may 
be owing in part to a simUar cause that the proportion of deat-mutes is smaller 
in America than in Europe. 

The proportion of deat-mutes among the slaves of the border States and that 
found in the extreme southern States offers a contrast even more marked, which 
ia no doubt due, at least in part, to a like cause, the deportation of so many 
slaves southward, since we may assume that a deaf and dumb slave would be 
less desirable for a trader than one who can hear. In 1860 there were returned 
from the slave States north of the parallel of 35°, including North Carolina, bat 
excluding Arkansas, 458 deaf and dumb slaves, one to 3,340 slaves ; and from 
the more southern slave States only 350, but one deaf-mute to 6,920 slaves. 
This difference can hardly be due to climate, for the proportion of deaf-mntea 
amang the white population of South Carolina was greater in 1830 than in any 
other State, except Connecticut and New Jersey ; and at Ihe last census the 
greatest proportion in the whole Union, allowing for the large number from other 
States collected into the school in Connecticut, was returned from the comparar 
tively southern States of Vii^nia and Kentucky. We cannot, therefore, assume 
from the census returns that coldness of climate has any marked influence on 
the prevalence of deaf-mutes. 

It has been supposed that mountainous and sterile countries have a larger 
proportion of deaf-mutes than those that are level and well cultivated. In 
Europe tiie greatest known proportion ia found among the mountains of Swit- 
zerland, the smallest on the fertile plains of Belgium. But we have no such deep, 
dark humid valleys as those of some parts of Switzerland, where the population 
seems to deteriorate from generation to generation, and where cretinism, often 
allied to deaf-dumbness, prevails to a painful extent. Whether in our momitainous 
districts deaf-mutism is more prevalent than in more level regions can hardly be 
determined till our population becomes more stationary. We observe that, by 
the British census of ISSl, the proportion of deaf-mutes was, indeed, smaller in 
level and fertile England than in the more mountainous and sterile countries of 
Wales and Scotland; but on the other hand, Ireland, a comparatively level 
country, presents a larger proportion than Wales, and about aa large as Scotland. 
In oiu: own country me proportion in Vermont and New Hampshire, though 
greater than in most of the other northern States, is less than in the fertile re- 
^ons of Kentucky. 

If we assume as a probable theory that congenital deafness ia, in most cases, 
an arrest of development, owing in some caaea to deficient vital power in one or 
both parents, and in other cases to a physiological unfitness of the parents for 
each other, and that the loaa of hearing by disease or accident is more prevalent 
among children whose constitutional vigor is impaired, it is difficult to see why 
mountainous regions, that are found favorable to general health and to longevity, 
as many mountainous regions are known te be, should present more cases of 
deaf-mutes than other regions. 

The inquiry as to the influence of the geological formation of a country on 
the prevalence of deaf-mutism is an interesting one, but partly from the difficulty 
of determining the geological character of a given district, partly fiom the labor 
requisite for the investigation, very little has yet been done te elucidate this 
point. Kentucky has returned at each census a lai^ propaition of deaf-mutes. 
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and Kentucky is a limestone country. This statement e 
may at present be hazarded on this point. 



The first regularly organized establishment for the charitable relief of the 
blind is known as " The Hospital bnperiale des Quinze Vingts." It was 
founded in Paris by St. Louis in 1260, and still exists. It contains, as its name 
implies, fifteen score, or 300 blind. It is an asylum only for adults, and does 
not attempt to instruct its inmates. 

Although much had been done by celebrated blind persons and others in over- 
coming the privations of sight by ingenious contrivances for the touch, the first 
successful effort in systematic instniction vras made by Valentin Hav,y. in- 
spired by the success of the Abbe de l'Ep<;e in the education of tlie deaf and 
dumb, M. Haiiy conceived that equal results could be effected for the blind, who 
were deemed more helpless. He reflected upon the fact that the touch of the 
blind is BO exceedingly sensitive as rarely to be deceived in distinguishing the 
different coins. Why might they not distinguish letters if made tangible? Let- 
ters were printed iu relief; maps with raised lines were made; a class of blind 
children was collected and instructed, and the experiment was successful. Such 
was the simple basis of the system which has been followed over the civilized 

A house was procured in 1784, in Paris, under the patronage of the Philan- 
thropic Society, which may be regarded as the cradle of the present Imperial 
Institution for the young blind. 

In 1791 "the Liverpool school for the blind" was founded, which was the 
first in Great Britain. 

The following table eshibits the institutions and asylums for the blind in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the dates of thuir foundation, and the number of 
iiimatos in eaeh : 
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T A B L e. — C ontiimed . 
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Associatimta and societies Jor the relief of the blind in Great Britain. 

1. Loucloii. — "Assoeiatiou for Promoting the General Welfare of the Blind." 
The object is to supply the adult blind with employment. It haa six branehes 
in other parts of the kingdom, via : in Bradford, Davenport, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Sheffield, and Surry. 

2. London, — Society for Printing and DiBtributing Books for the Blind, 1854. 

3. London. — Indigent Blind, Visiting Society, 1837, 

4. London. — Christian Blind Belief Society, 1843. 

5. London. — Society for Supplying Home Teachers. 

6. London. — "The Blind Man's Friend, or Day's Chaiity." (Founded by 
the late Mr. Day, who left 06100,000 for the benefit of persons suffering under 
loss of sight.) 

7. London. — Kev. Wm. Hethcrington'a charity (1774) appropriates oGlO, 
yearly, each to 50 blind persons over 60 years of age. 

8. London. — The Painters ahd Stainers' Company (1780) for tho relief of 
bliud persons above 61 years of age. 

9. London. — The Coidwainers' Oompauy (1782) distributes £5, annually, to 
105 blind peraous. 

10. Loudon. — Society for Improving the Social Position of the Blind. 

11. London. — The Cloth-workers' Company, 

12. London. — The Drapers' Company. 

13. London. — The Groldsmiths' Company. 

14. London. — The Society tor Granting Annuities to the Blind. 
The last six grant small annuities for the relief of blind persons. 
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InstilMiiyns for the hlind on the. Contment of Europe — Coiitiancd. 
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Institutions for the hlind in the United States, with the number of pupils and 
blind persons employed by them. 
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Prnportion nf blind pernims > 



( the levernl States, and to the n-koh populat 
n t/'£ United States. 
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For the advantage of comparisons the following statistics of the hlind in 
Europe are given : 

According to the census of 1851 the whole number of blind persons in Gre-at 
Britain and Ireland was 29,074, viz : 
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In England and WaloB 18,306; 1 ii 

In Scotland 3, 010 ; 1 ii 

In islands in the British sea 171 

Total m Great Britain 21, 487 ; 1 ii 

In Ireland 7,587; 1 ii 

Total ill Great Britain and IreLrnd 99,074; 1 ii 



A larger proportion of blind peraona ia found to exist in the agricultural dis- 
tricts of Great Britain than in the manufacturing and mining districts and higc 
cilieB. There is — 

In London 1 blind to every 1,035 persons 

In Birmingham 1 blind to eveiy 1,181 persons 

In Leeds 1 blind to every 1,303 peraons. 

In Sheffield 1 blind to every 1,141 persons. 

In the whole kingdom 1 blind to every 950 persons. 

The British census of 1851 gives some remarkable facts in regard to the ages 
of blind persons, widely different from estimates hitherto received. Of the 
21,487 blind persons in England, Scotland, and Wales, there were — 

Under 20 ycara of age, only 2,939, or 14 per cent. 

Between 20 and 60 8,456, or 39 per cent. 

Above 60 10,103, or 47 per cent. 

While less tlian one-seventh were under 20, nearly ime-lhalf were at the ad- 
vanced age of 60 and upwards; showing the small proportion blind in infancy, 
the large number blinded by old age, and also the longevity of the blind. 

In Prussia (1831) it was estimated that, out of 9,312 blind persons, 846, or 
nearly y\, were between the ages of 1 and 15. lu Brunswick, out of 286 blind, 
^ were under 7. 

We have no authentic infoimation of the blind in France. But if the pro- 

Eurtion is the same as that of adjoining countries, there were in 1836 24,675 
lind, or 1 to every 1,360 inhabitants. 

Comparative portion of Mind persotis to the whole number of inliahitanta in 
Europe and in the United States. 

Great Bi-itain and Ireland, (1851,) 

France, (census of 1836,) 

Belgium, (1831,) 

Level portions of the German States 

Moi-o elevated portions of Germany 1 in 1,340 

Prussia, (average of census in 1831, 1834, and 1837,) 1 in 1,401 

Alpine regions, (1831,) 1 in 1,500 

Sweden 1 in 1,091 

Norway 

United 8tat«s, (1850,) 1 in 2,470 

The remarkable fact ia given by this table that the blind in the United States 
bnt little exceeds two-fifilis of the number in Great Britain and Ireland, and are 
less than three-Jifihs of the number in France, in proportion to the populations 
of those countries. 

The proportion of the blind in each of the United States to the population, 
considered in i-elation to geographical position, shows that whatever causes may 
have modified these proportions, climate has had httle or no influence j and that 
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tho tables of Dr. Zernie. of Berlin, so much referred to as stowing tte propor- 
tions of the blind according to latitude, are entirely inapplicable to the Unit«d 
States. 

Accordbg to those tables the proportion is — 

In latitude 20 to 30 1 in 100 I la latitude 50 to 60 1 in 1,400 

In latitude 30 to 40 1 in 300 In latitude 60 to 70 1 in 1,000 

In latitude 40 to 50 1 in 800 1 

The following contrary results appear in certain geograpliical districts of the 
United States; 

Southern States. 

Louisiana, latitude 29 to 33 1 to 3,365 

Mississippi, latitude 30 to 35 1 to 2,413 

Alabama, latitude 30 to 35 1 to 2,594 

NortJiern. States. 

Maine, latitude 43 to 47 1 to 2,696 

Massachusetts, latitude 42 to 43 1 to 3,472 

Michigan, latitude 43 to 46 1 to 2,595 

In other respects, and from other causes, large differences occur in the pro- 
"portiona of blind persona in some of the States. In Texas (latitude between 
36 and 30) there is 1 blind to 3,535; Oregon, 1 to 5,829j California, 1 to 6,032; 
Minnesota, 1 to 7,044; Kansas, 1 to 10,711, These are distant and thinly-pop- 
olated States, to which blind persons would rarely emigrate, and contain com- 
paratively few aged persons, among whom a larger portion of the blind are 

The extraordinary exemption from blindness in the United States compared 
with Great Britain, according to the census returns, which give the latter about 
two and a half times more blind than the former country, is a fact of great im- 
portance, and suggests inquiries into the causes. We have too little data to 
warrant any certMu conclusions. Suificient exists, however, to show that small- 
pox has been a prolific cause of blindness in Great Britain, but not in the United 
States. 

Of 1,456 blind persons received into the Liverpool School for the Blind, from 
1701 to 1860, 250, or more than one-sixth, were blinded by small-pox. 

Of the pupils in the Glasgow Asylum nearly one-fijlh were blinded by small- 
pox. 

In the Pennsylvania Institution, of 476 pupils received, only 21, or about 
Jj part of the whole were blinded by small-pox. Of 118 pupils in the Ohio 
Institution, to a certain date, only one was blinded by small-pox. Dr. Crampton, 
of Manchester, England, estimated that between 4,000 and 5,000 were blinded 
by smail-pox in Great Britain. 

SYSTEM OF rni\TL\G FOE THE BLIND, 

The blind of necessity read by the touch. ITie method of printing in raised 
letters originated, as stated, with Valentin Hauy, in Paris, in 1784. Since then 
various kinds of embossed letters and characters have been adopted. The 
alphabetical systems are known as the Roman capitals, as in the books printed 
at the Glasgow and Pennsylvania institutions ; the combined capital and lov>er 
case, as in books from the Bristol, Paris, and some of the German institutions; 
and the angular lower case, of the Massachusetts institution. 

The arbitrary systems are known as Braille's in France; Carton's in Belgium; 
Lucas'a, Frerc's, and Moore's in Kngland. Both systems have their peculiar 
advantages. While some institutions adopt the principle that the alphabets and 
all tangible appai'atus should conform as nearly as possible te those universally 
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in nee by tlie seeing, it must be conceded tbat tbe simple arbitrary characters 
of Braille, Lucas, and others, are more readily learned by the adult blind and 
those whose touch has become less sensitive by wort. 

Books for the blind are quite limited in number and dear. Of the principal 
works of this character may be named ; the whole Bible, printed at the Glasgow 
Asylum, in 19 vohimea, quarto, price $48 ; the whole Bible, in 8 large volunjes, 
price $20; A cyclopedta,8 large voltunes,{iinfinis!ied;) Mil ton'a Poetical Woika, 
2 volumes; Palcy's Evidences, 1 volume; Oombe on the Constitution of Man, 
1 volume; Philosophy of Natural History, 1 volume; Rudiments of Nstutal 
Philosophy, 1 volume; Lardner's Univeraal History, 3 volumes; Common 
Prayer, 1 volume; Pope's and Diderot's Essays, 1 volume, and other worts 
from the Boston Institution. A dictionary of the English langriage, 3 large 
volumes; Select Libraiy, 5 volumes; Church Music 3 volumes; Student's 
Magazine, 6 volumes, and other worts from the Philadelphia Institution. His- 
tory of the United States, 3 volumes, and several other works from the Virginia 
Institution. These and some volumes of moderate extent from the Bristol and 
London presses are all in the alphabetical type. The New Testament, and 
portions of it and part of the Old, have been printed and duplicated several times 
in the three arbitrary characterB of Lucas, Frere, and Moore, used in England. 

While these various arbitrary systems do credit to the ingenuity of the in- 
ventois, two of whom are blind, it is unfortunate, considering the paucity of 
embo'^sed books, that the efforts of the friends of the blind have not been con- 
centrated u[mn some one or two kinds of print. 

CENEB^I, VIEW AKI» OBJECTS OF THE INSTITUTIONS FOR THE BLIND. 

Tht grc it object of all institutions for the education of the blind is to remove 
the disabilities under which tliey labor, as far as possible, by substituting the 
sense of touch for the lost sight; by a correct system of moral, and mental, and 
physical training, and by giving them a tnowledge of music or some useful 
mechanic art to prepare iJiem for the active duties and enjoyments of life. 
Without deciding how their mental and physical condition will compare with 
the general standard, it ia demonstrated that they have capacities for receiving 
a good education in the various departments of useful knowledge, and of becom- 
ing church organists and piano instractors. The lai^est number become practi- 
cal workmen in several branches of plain handicraft. While the cultivation of 
music is to tlicm a source of the greatest delight, and is almost universally taught 
to the younger blind as affording a benevolent compensation for the loss of all 
that is beautiful in nature, the exercise of tlie industrial powers supplies to the 
mass of the blind the great necessity of their condition. Occupation of mind 
and body in all these respects gives to the blind in the public institutions that 
tone of cheerfulness which is considered so remarkable in their condition. 

But the gj'eat result is the preparation of tlie blind for self-support when they 
return to become members of tne community. It is for this end that private 
bounty and legislative aid have been so generously granted in the United States. 
While the joun" blind are admitted for a term of years to receive an edacation 
in the school and music departments, in connexion with handicraft, adults at all 
ages under 50 ai-e received in some of the institutions for a period of one or two 
years to acquire a simple trade, when they go on their way rejoicing in their 
ability to support themselves, or at least to remove the necessity of an entire 
aud hopeless dependence on their friends or the public. 

In Europe thousands of blind persons are paupers in the poor-houses or bur- 
dens upon friends who would be able, if instructed in simple trades, to earn a 
lai^ part of their support. Many adult blind in the United States are in the 
same dependent condition. This number is being partially provided for by 
those institutions which receive adults. 
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Tke employment of the graduate blind by exiating institutions is a subject of 
interest in the United States aa in Europe. It ia certain tliat many worthy and 
industrious blind persona fail to support themselves fully. How far and in what 
way they may he aided by existing institutions or by others organized for their 
welfare is an important question claiming and receiving serious attention by those 
prepared to judge practically upon the euhjeet. 



Among the many evidences of progressive science and enlightened philan- 
thropy furnished by the history of the last three-quarters of a century, none are 
more characteristic, and perhaps no one appears in bolder relief, than the system 
of treatment of the insane which, adopted within that period, now widely prevails 
among civilized nations. In a civil, social, and moral point of view, the space 
is broad which separates the gloomiest cell of a prison, with its bolts, bars, and 
chains, from spacious apartments furnished with the conveniences and comforts 
as well aa many of the luxuries of life. Yet this space has been traversed by 
the insane within the seventy years next preceding the present time. It is 
proposed to give in this place a brief sketch of the history, more especially in 
respect to the United States, of this importiant amelioration of the conditioo of 
a large class of oar fellow-men. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century some philanthropists of PhUa- 
delphia took preliminary measures for the foundation of a general curative 
institution in tliat city; and in 1751 the provincial assembly of Pennsylvania 
passed an act of incorporation under the title: "The Contributors of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital," This charter provided not only for the relief of persons 
suffering from general diseases, but also for the " reception and cure of lunatics." 

It is believed that this was the first legislative provision in tlio American 
colonies for the restorative treatment, in a public hospital, of persons afBicted 
with mental alienation. The hospital was opened on February II, 1752, and 
thenceforward one of its departments was specially appropriated to that class 
of patients. 

The next practical movement in a airailar direction was in Virginia ; and to 
her belongs the honor of being the pioneer of all the colonies in the establishment 
of an institution exclusively devoted to the insane. An act providing for the 
lunatics and idiots of the colony passed her legislature on November 10, 1769. 
A hospital was erected at WillianiabuTg at the expense of ^1, 070, and opened 
on or about September 14, 1773. In the course of the war of independence 
the building was evacuated and used as barracks for the colonial troops. Sul>- 
sec[Eently, but at what precise period we are not informed, it was re-opened, and 
has since been conducted in accordance with its original purpose. 

In 1771 the Earl of Dunmore, then goTemor of the colony of New York, 
granted a charter for the institution now known as the " New York Hospital," 
in the city of New York. The intervention of the war with England prevented 
the opening of tliis hospital until January 3, 1791, Insane patients, so far as 
appears by the records, were not admitted until 1797. 

Such, Mid such alone, according to present knowledge, were the completed 
provisions for the care and treatment of the insane in the hospitals of the TJmted 
States prior to the close of the eighteenth century. But the chai-acter of the 
treatment was more custodial than cu;-ative ; and the means employed, including 
as they did, the severest forms of bodily restraint, were better adapted to febna 
than to persons laboring under disease. 

We have now arrived at the period of initiation in another country of an 
enterprise which, whether we regard the boldness of its beginning, the rapidity 
of its progress, the extent of territory over which it has spread, the success 
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which it has achieved, or the amonnt of good to mankind of which it has been 
the miniater, chiJlengea the adroiration of cveiy advocate of humaa improvement 
and every lover of hia race. 

In the midst of all the horrors of the French revolation, Dr. Pinel walked 
the reddened streets of Paris a minister of benevolence, a physician with a 
heart. He was connected with the Bicfitre Hospital, in which many of the 
insane were confined in cells and loaded with manacles and chains. After 
repeated solicitations he at length, in the latter part of the year 1791, obtained 
permission from the public authorities to remove these torturing implements of 
bodily restraint. The first person upon whom the experiment was tried was 
an English captain, who, being subject to paroxysms of extreme violence, had 
been chained there forty years. A promise of good behavior having been 
obtained from him the chains were loosed, and tlie man, returning as it were to 
the joys of life, kept hia promise, rendered himself useful, and had no recurrence 
of maniacal ftiry during Uie two additional years of Lis residence in the hospital. 
Twelve inmates of the hospital were thus relieved from their irons on the first 
day of the experiment, and in the course of a few days forty-one more were 
similarly released. History fomishes few sketches of more tonching bterest 
than the account of these proceedings given by M. Scipion Pinel, son of the 
chief actor in them. 

Nearly simultaneously with the eai'Iy measures of Pinel, and, as is believed, 
without any knowledge of them, William Tnke, of York, England, conceived 
the plan of founding a hospital for the treatment of the insane upon principles 
more enlightened and humane than had theretofore prevailed in Great Britain. 
His plan was carried into execution by the construction of the Friend's Retreat 
for the Insane at York, which was opened in the year 1796. 

Such was the twofold source of the movement which, though compelled to 
contend with the precedents and the prejudices of ages, and though for this and 
other reasons its progress was slow for many yeaje, was destined fully to triumph 
over established usage in the countries of its origin. 

Before the close of the eighteenth century German students in the medieal 
school of Paris had carried home the new theory and practice of Pinel, and had 
begun that work of reformatory regeneration of the institutions for the insane 
in their native land, which, though small at its beginning and repressed by 
hindrances similar to those already alluded to, has since been prosecuted widi 
perhaps no less vigor or success than in France or England. 

The spirit of the enterprise crossed the Atlantic more slowly than it traversed 
the boundaries of the German States. The firat decennium of the cun-ent 
century furnishes no new movement on behalf of the insane in the United 
States, except the erection for their accommodation of a separate though nearly 
adjacent building at the New York hospital. This occurred in 1S08, 

As early as 1797 Mr. Jeremiah Tellot, of Baltimore, gave seven acres of land 
to the State of Maryland, on condition that the government should found a hos- 
pital for the treatment of insanity and general diseases. In 1798 an appropria- 
tion for the purpose was made, and increased by private contributions as well aB 
by an appropriation by the municipal government of Baltimore, applied to 
the construction of a suitable building. But the hospital was not opened until 
1816. 

The success of the retreat at York having become known upon this side of the 
Atlantic, some members of the Society of Friends, in Pennsylvania, desiring to 
provide hospital accommodations for the insane, formed an association in 1812, 
obtained a charter, erected a building near the village of Frankford, but now 
within the limits of the city of Phdadelphia, and under the title "Asylum for- 
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tliB Relief of Persons deprived of the use of their Eeason; " the inatitution was 
opened in May, 1817. 

In the course of these proceedings in PennRjlvania measuroB for the attain- 
ment of a siinUar end were taken hy the trustees of the Massachusetts general 
hospital, in Boston. A distinct estahlisliment, though a branch of that institu- 
tion, waa constructed near Charlestown, now in Somervillc, and designated as the 
"McLean Asylum for tlie Insane," waa opened on the 6th of October, 1818. 

Five institution for the care and curative treatment of the insane in the United 
States went into operation in the course of the decennium, terminating with the 
cloae of 1830. In 1815 preliminaiy measurea were prosecuted by the hoard of 
governors of the New York hospital for the foundation, at Bloomingdale, of a 
branch of that institution. A grant from the State legislature of an annuity of 
ten thousand dollars for forty years was obtained, an edifice erected and opened 
for patients in 1S21, under the title of "Bloomingdale Asylum for the Insane." 
The i-etreat for the insane at Hartford, Oonnectieut. and the Kentucky Eastern 
Lunatic Asylum, at Lexington, first received patients in 18S4; and the Western 
Lunatic Asylum of Virguiia, at Staunton, as well as the State Lunatic Asylum 
of South Carolina, at Columbia, in 1828. 

Earliest in the next succeeding period of ten years was the State Lunatic 
Hospital, at Worcester, Massachusetts, which was opened in 1833. The Ver- 
mont Asylum for the Insane, at Brattleboro', followed in 1836 ; the Central 
Ohio Lunatic Asylum, at Colmnbus, in 1838 ; the City Lunatic Asylum, at South 
Boston, Massachusetts, and the New York City Lunatic Asylum, on Blackwell's 
Island, both pauper institutions, in 1839; and the Maine Insane Hospital, at 
Augusta, and the Tennessee Hospital for the Insane, at Nashville,' in 1840. 

It was during this decennium that the greatest impulse was given to the 
scheme for ameliorating the condition of the insane in the United States. In 
the production of this impulse no man exerted greater influence than the late 
Doctor Samuel B, Woodward, who was at that time superintendent of the State 
Lunatic Hospital, at Worcester, Massachusetts. The zeal and hopefulness with 
which he illuminated a sphere thitherto almoat universally regarded in the 
popular mind aa shrouded with clouds and involved in darknesa, and the elab- 
orate and interesting reports which, emanating from his pen, were scattered 
broadly through the country, all contributed to the awaking of an interest in the 
subject which had never previously been manifested. 

In the course of this period, also, that eminent philanthropist, Miss Dorothea 
L. Dix, began a series of benevolent and beneficent labors to which female 
biography, throughout the history of the world, probably eihibits no equal. 
Beginning in Massachusetts, and subseqnently proceeding to other States, ahe 
traversed the counties and townships within their several jurisdictions, visited 
all the public receptacles for the insane, together with all the private hovels, 
dean, garrets, and cellars fijr solitary maniacs to which access could be gained. 
She stimulated individuals to exertions and contributions in the cause, and in 
memorials to legislatuscs and by appeals fo Congress called upon the govern- 
ments to extend the assistance of the commonwealth to this clasa of its suffering 
people. 

In 1839 a pamphlet entitled "A visit to Thirteen Asylums for the Insane in 
Europe," by Dr. Phny Earle, was- pubhahed in Philadelphia and extensively 
circulated among physicians and othera interested, or likely to become interested, 
in the subject, Aa tlie first somewhat comprehensive account of the European 
establishments which appeared m this country, it had no smalt influence in the 
promotion of the cause. 

The Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, situated about two miles west of 
the old State House in Philadelphia, and a branch of the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
waa opened in 1841, The New Hampahu-e Asylum for the Insane, at Concord ; 
the Mount Hope Institution, at Baltimore, il^land; and tiie Lunatic Asylum 
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of the State of Geoi^a, at Millei3g«ville, commenced operations in 184a ; the 
New York State Limatic Asylum, at Utica, in 1843; the first hospital discon- 
nected from the almshouse for the insane poor of Kings coanty, New Ycs-t , at Flat- 
bush, in 1845 ; the Butler Hospital for the Insane, a corporate institntion, at Provi- 
dence, Khode Island, in 1847; and the New Jersey State Lunatic Asylum, at 
Trenton; the Indiana Hospital for the Insane, at Indianapolis, and the Insane 
Asylum of the State of Louisiana, at Jackson, in 1848. Ahout the middle of 
the decennium the patients with general diseases were removed from the Maiy- 
land Hospital, at Baltimore, and that institution was thenceforth devoted to the 
treatment of insanity alone. 

Such were the completed results of the increased activity of the enterprise in 
the fourth decade of the century. Among the most important agencies in the 
promotion of the cause, in the coarse of this period, was the "Association of 
Medical Superintendents of American Institutions for the Insane," which held 
its first meeting in Philadelphia, in 1845. 

The propositions relative to the construction, arrangements, and oi^anization 
of hospitals for the insane, drawn up by Dr. Thomas 8. Kirkbride, of the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital for the Insane, and adopted by this association, have generally 
been received as the highest authority upon the subjects. Although the idea 
may have oecuiTed to others, yet Dr. Francis T. StribUng, superintendent of the 
Western Lunatic Asylum of Virginia, was the first to take tlie active measures 
which led to the promotion of this useful association, which has greatly con- 
tributed to a uniformity of views and practice among the superintendents of 
American institutions for the insane. 

The firet number of the American Jonmfll of Insanity was issued in July, 
1844. It was edited by its originator, the late Dr. Amoriah Brigham, at that 
time superintendent of the New York State Lunatic Asylum at Utica. Intended 
not for the benefit of professional readers alone, but also for the dissemination 
of more accurate views of insanity among the people, its editor endeavored to 
adapt its eontcnts to the attainment of this twofold object. The Journal is still 
continued under the editorship of Dr. John P. Gray and the officers of the 
asylum at Utica. It has assumed a more purely scientific and professional 
character, and has done gi-eat service in the cause to which it is devoted. 

In the course of this decade Dr. Luther V. Bell, of the McLean Asylum, Dr. 
Isaac Ray, of the Butler Hospital, Dr. H. A. Buttotph, of the New Jersey State 
Lunatic Asylum, and Dr. Pliny Earle, for several years connected with tlie 
Bloomingdale Asylum, visited the rapidly improving institutions of Europe. 
Among the fruits of their observations we have the design of the Butler Hospi- 
tal, by Dr. Bell ; an elaborate riisumd entitled "Observations on the Principal 
Hospitals for the Insane in Great Britain and Germany," by Dr. Ray; some 
articles in the Journal of Insanity, by Dr. Buttotph; and a descriptive work 
entitled " Institutions for the Insane in Prussia, Austria, and Germany," by Dr. 
Earle. 

No less than eighteen new institutions were put in operation during the de- 
cennium from 1851 to 1860, inclusive. The State Lunatic Hospital of Pennsyl- 
vania, at Harrbburgi the State Lunatic Asylum of Missouri, at PVlton, and the 
Illinois State Hospital for the Insane, at Jacksonville, were o^anized and first 
received patients in 1851, ITie new building of the Tennessee Hospital, a few 
miles from Nashville, was so far completed as to he occupied in 1853. The 
State Insane Asylum of California, at Stockton, and the Hamilton County Lu- 
natic Asylum, a pauper institution, now at Mill Creek, near Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and called the Longview Asylum, were opened in 1853 ; the Massachusetts State 
Lunatic Hospital, at Taunt<>n, and the Western Lunatic Asylum of the State 
of Kentucky, {since destroyed by fire,) at Hopkinsville, in 1854; the United 
States Government Hospital for the Insane, near Washington, District of Co- 
lumbia; the new building of the Kings County Lunatic Asylum, at I'latbush, 
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TJew York; the Mississippi State Limatic Aaylnm, at Jackson ; the Northern 
Ohio Lunatic Asylum, at Newhurg; the Southern Ohio Lunatic Asylam, at 
Dayton, andBtigham Hall, a coi-porate institute at Canandaigua, Kew York, in 
1855; the Insane Asylum of North Carolina, at Saleigh, and a department of 
the Western Pennsylvania Hospital, at Pittsbui^, (soon to be transferred to an 
extensive establishment, and called the Dixmont Hospital for the Insane,) in 
1856 ; the Massachusetts State Lunatic Hospital, at Northampton, and the New 
York State Aaylnm for Insane Convicts, at Auburn, in 1858; the Michigan 
Asylum for the Inaajae, at Kalamazoo, and a department of the Marshall In- 
firmary, at Ti-oy, New York, in 1859; the Alabama Hospital for the Insane, 
at Tuscaloosa, and the Wisconsin Stafo Lunatic Asylum, at Madison, in 18G0. 

In January, 1860, the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane separated the 
sexes, by placing them in two distinct establishments, about one quarter of a 
mile apart, but on the same grounds and under the same general medical super- 
intendence. The buildings of the department for males are as large as the 
original buildings which now constitute the department for females, and were 
erected and furnished wholly by the contributions of private citizens, most of 
Philadelphia. This is the tost example, in America, of a system for the treat- 
ment of the sexes in separate, independent, hut united establishments. 

A valuable work entitled "A Manual for Attendants in Hospitals for the In- 
sane," by Dr. John Curwen, of the State Lunatic Hospital of Pennsylvania, 
appeared in 1851 ; and in 1854 Dr. Thomas S. Kirkbride published a treatise 
"On the Construction, Oi^anization, and General Arrangements of Hospitals 
for the Insane," which has become a standard authority." 

So far as our knowledge extends, the only hospital which has gone into opera- 
tion since the commencement of the ciurent decennium is the Iowa State Hos- 
pital for the Insane, at Mount Pleasant, which was opened in 1861. A State 
hospital at Austin, Texas, was begun several years since, and a superintendent 
appointed, but no intelhgence of its opening has reached us. 

Inasmuch as the people of all the Slates have a community of interest ia one 
of the public hospit^s above mentioned, it is proper that we should give a more 
particular account of that institution than of those of a more local character. 

The Government Hospital for the Insane was specially intended for the insane 
of the army, the navy, the revenue cotter service, and the indigent of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. It ia situated on the eastern shore of the Potomac river, 
within the limits of the District of Columbia, and about two miles south of the 
Capitol, in Washington. The principal building, constructed of brick, is seven 
hundred and twenty feet in length. Its architectural plan and internal arrange- 
ments are among the best which have resulted from the experience and the 
studies of many able men employed in the specialty. A farm of one hundred 
and ninety-five acres belongs to the establishment. 

The first appropriation by Congress for this institution was made in August, 
1852. Dr. Charles H. Nichols was soon afterwards appointed as superintendent, 
and under his direction and supervision the building was begun in May, 1853. 
A section of it was completed and opened for the reception of patients in Jan- 
uary, 1855, It is now (1863) complete, with the exception of the internal finish 
of a small section. The ag^egate amount of appropriations for the purchase 
of the farm and the construction of the buildii^ is $473,040. 

The number of patients on the first of July, ia each year since the hospital 
was opened, was as follows: in 1855, 63; in 1856, 93; in 1857, 110; m 1853, 
117; in 18S9, 138; in 18G0, 167; and in 1861, 180. The number of psrstms 
treated, prior to the 1st of July, 1661, was 439. Of these 261 were natives of 
the United States ; 169 of foreign countries, and the place of birth of 9 is 
unknown. 

The hospital is under the general supervision of the Department of the In- 
terior. Since it was commenced four different men, representing as many shades 
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of political opinions, have held the office of secretary, and all of ttem iave 
manifested an intelligent, liberal, and benevolent interest in tbe sncceea of tbe 
enterprise. In no instance has tbe department sougbt to control the patronage 
of the institution, or in any degree fei cripple its usefulcesa by makii^ it con- 
tribute to the especial advantage of the political party in power. Congress has 
been liberal in its appropriations ; and among its membeiB tbe hospital, in every 
stage of its progress, has found warm and earnest supporters, whose aid was 
honorable to fliemselves and a cause of gratitude in the heart of every American 
philanthropist. The hospital remains in the charge of Dr. Nichols, under whose 
supervision it has been wholly created. 

Aside from the public institutions, a few private establishments for the treat- 
ment of the insane have been opened in the United States in the course of the 
last forty years. Although some of them which have been discontinued were 
directed by able and bmnaue men, and several others still in operation are con- 
siderably patronized and well conducted by men of high character, yet a con- 
sciousness of the undeniable tendency to abuse involved in a purely private 
pecuniary enterprise of this kind as shown in the history of similar establish- 
ments in Europe, has operated to discourage their multiplication and prosperity 
in this country. 

Since the opening of the public institutions nearly all of them have been 
enlarged, _ some to the extent of doubling or trebling their original capacity. 
With few exceptions, chiefly among those most recently founded, the buildings 
have been undergoing changes of internal architecture and arrangement in con- 
formity with progressive knowledge. They differ very material^ in plan, ex- 
tent, structure, and means and facilities for the prosecution of curative treatment. 
A large proportion of them will not suffer in comparison with the better class 
of simihu: institutions in Great Britaiif, France, and Germany. It is believed 
that in executive administration they are governed with prudence, benevolence, 
and kindness ; that their officers are generally earnest laborers, emulous of 
improvement ; and that the unfortunate insane may be committed to them in 
full confidence of immunity from cruelty or abuse. 

Inasmuch as mind can be perceived and studied in its manfestations alone, 
its essential nature cannot be understood. It is consequently impossible to 
reduce to a positive deinonstration any answer to the proposition whether in- 
sanity is really a disease of tbe mind itself, or merely the effect of corporeal 
disorder. Much has been written upon the subject, especially by the psycholo- 
gists of Germany. Among the physicians making insanity a speciality in the 
United States we know of no one who believes it to be a disease of the spiritual 
part of our nature. They are nnanimons in the opinion that it is the result of 
corporeal impediments to the free evolutions of the operations of the mind, as 
irregularity in the movements of a watch may be tbe effect of some small sub- 
stance placed among the internal wiJrks, and thus preventing the gradual but 
continual development of tbe elasticity of the main spring. The watdi indicates 
false time, but the spring is miimpaired. The insane man talks incoherently 
and fantastically, but his spiritual being is in its normal condition. The fact 
that a single portion of appropriate medicine has more than once entirely cured 
a paroxysm of violent mania is, perhaps, of itself a sufficient proof of Iho truth 
of this theory ; for is it not absurd to suppose that the essential structure or 
nature of the spirit can be rea«fced and mo^iied by a cathartic 1 

The causes of mental alienation are various. They have been divided into 
classes, as the predisposing and the exciting, the remote and the immediate. 
Some causes are difficult of classification, and the subject in this brief sketch 
is of but trifling importance. 

Among the manifestly remote causes are hereditary predisposition, constitu- 
tional organization, and descent from parents nearly allied by consanguinity. 
Like many other maladies, insanity is disposed to propagate and perpetuate 
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itself in the line of family descent, aad instaneeB are not nufrequent in wtich 
seceral children of an insane parent have become insane. The peculiar oi^;an- 
iaatioD, whatsoever it may be, which favors an attack of mental alienation, often 
arises, de novo, in one person or more of a family theretofore exempt from the 
disorder. 

The disposition to degeneracy, in some form, ia the offspring of marriages of 
consins, or others near of kin, has long been ImoTvn, but comparatively recent 
investigations in both Eni'ope and the United States, and particularly tiiose of 
M. Dovay, in France, and Dr. Bemiss, of Kentncky, liave more fully illustrated 
the subject and more satisfactorily demonstrated the fact. It is very clearly 
proven that sterility attends, Mid fiat bodily maLformation, tnbercular consump- 
tion, spasmodic diseases, epilepsy, blindness, deafness, idiocy, and insanity fol- 
low in the offspring of such marriages much more frequently than in matrimonial 
alliances between the parties to which there is no traceable affinity by blood. 
Bescarches have not hitherto been sufficiently extensive to demonstrate the 
comparative proportion, but it is sufficient for the purpose of the philosopher, 
the phihinthropist, or the statesman that the predominance of those unfortunate 
results in the marriages of cousins and other near relatives is placed beyond a 
reasonable doubt. 

The subject has already commanded the attention of the legislatures of some 
of the States, but no law, so far as we are informed, has as yet been enacted in 
r^ard ta it. 

The prevailing system of education acts, perhaps, as both a remote and an 
immediate cause of insanity. The early age at which children are placed in 
school, their confinement often to ill-constructed seats, in imperfectly ventilated 
rooms, and the burdens which, in the multiplicity of lessons, are thrown upon 
them, tend to an undue development of the Drain, cnfeeblement -of all the other 
vital organs, and cxliaustion of the nervous power, which is the essence or basis 
of vitality. 

Immunity from these results can be secured only by maJdng general physical 
development and enei^ keep pace with mental education. As a general rule, 
whatever exhaiKts the power of the brMu and nerves, depresses vitality, or de- 
bilitates the body, may, through these effects, become the causative agent of 
insanity. Hence ill health, the intemperate use of spiritous liquors, debauchery, 
self-abuse, excessive and prolonged labor, either manual or mental, night-watching, 
or great loss of sleep from any cause, excitement upon reli^ous subjects, domesrie 
and pecuniary difficulties, disappointment and grief, are among the most prolific 
causes of the disorder. It is a disease of debihty, and not of a superabundance 
of strength, as was in former times generally, and is still, to a wide extent, be- 
lieved. It is almost unknown among aboriginal races, whose habits and customs 
promote corporeal development, strength, and vigor, and make no detrimental 
strain upon the nervous system. It increases with advancing civilization, and 
abounds to the greatest extent wherever man is most enlightened, because there 
the artificial habita and customs which call the brain most powei-fiilly into action 
are the most prevalent. 

The treatment of insanity, as pursued at the present day, is properly divided 
iBt» two parts or systems. One of these might be termed the direct, the other 
the indirect, but tliey are generally called the medical and the moral treatment. 
The medical treatment consists in the use of such medicines as in each particular 
case will be likely to restore the body to a healthy condition. This treatmeut, 
as a system, has undergone a radical change within the last fifty — mostly within 
the last tliirty — years. Formerly, based upon the theory that insanity is a dis- 
ease of strength, or of active inflammation, it chiefly consisted in the liberal em- 
ployment of blistere, purgatives, cupping, and blood-letting. Now, founded upon 
the well-supported theory that the disorder origmatea ia debility, its principal 
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remedieB arc stimulante and tonics. *rhe eucccBa of the present motBod demon- 
strates not only the excellence of the practice but the truth of the theory. 

The moral treatment includes the exercise of a mild but firm directive and 
disciplinary power over tho actions of the patient, by which he is gradually 
restored to healthful habits and wholesome self-restraint, and the attempt to win 
him from the vngarie^ of his deluBionB to those mental aud manual pursuits 
which give solidity, strength, and activity to the normal miod. The meaaa 
adopted for the attainment of these ends, the regular hours of hospital life, ap- 
propriate maonol labor, walking, riding, athletic and other games, attendance 
upon religious services', reading and other literary pursuits, lectures upon scien- 
tilic and miscellaneous subjects, dramas, concerts, balls, and other recreations, 
entertainments, and amusements. In the method of moral treatment the change 
Las been no less than in that of medical treatment. This change may bo com- 
prehended in two brief, generic statements : first, the almost absolute disuse of 
mechanical appliances for bodily restraint; and, secondly, the introduction of 
the conveniences, comforts, and to some extent the Inxuries that appertain to 
civilized life, into the apartments of the patients, and to all parts of the hospital 
establishments where snch means will Denefit them. This change has been 
gradual, and the detailed history of its progi-oss would occupy more space than 
is compatible with our present purpose. 

In 1838 Mr. Hill, house surgeon of the Lincoln Lunatic Asylum, England, 
published a work in which he advanced the following proposition as a principle : 
" In a properly ■constructed building, with a sufficient number of suitable attend- 
ants, restraint is neccr necessary, never justifiable, and always injurious, in cdl 
case» of lunacy whatever." This proposition appears to have been founded' 
upon Mr. Hill's experience at the asylum mentioned. At that institution, ia 
1830, of 92 patients, 54 were placed under mechanical restraint a total of 2,364 
times, during an aggregate time of 27,113 hours. The sum of this restraint 
was diminished in succeeding years until, in 1836, with 115 patients, 12 were 
thus i-e^trained a total of 39 times, and duiing an aggregate time of 334 hours ; 
and in March, 1837, all mechanical restraint was abandoned. 

The doctrine of Mr. HiJl found many advnc^te^ and followers in England, 
but in France, Germany, and the United States it his been almost universally 
rejected. All men of experience in the ■specialty are well awai-e that there ai-e 
occasional instances in which the true mterest and welfare of the patient are 
best promoted by restraint, of some kind, upon the limbs. Even Mr. HUl 
admits this as a truth ; and the great defect, as appeared to us, in the practical 
working of his principle is that, in order to secure this restraint, tho hands of 
an attendant are substituted for some mechanical appliance. What man, sane 
or insane, would not be move restive and violent if held by another man than if 
confined by a leathern muff upon his hands 1 

While, therefore, the superintendents of American hospitals reject the arbi- 
trary rule of Mr. Hill, they adopt the safer one of employing mechanical 
restraints only when they are required by the best interests or true welfare of 
the patient. 

If subjected to proper treatment in its early stages, insanity, in a very large 
proportion of cases, may be cured. Many statistics upon the subject Lave been 
jiublished, but in some instances they were collected under conditions so 
restrictive that they conveyed an erroneous impression. 

It may perhaps be safely assertod that, in cases placed under proper treat- 
ment within even one year from, their origin, from sixty to seventy per cent, are 
cured. But the earlier the treatment is adopted the greater is the probability 
of. restoration, and a delay of three months is a misfortune, as it is a detriment 
to the patient. 

Of all the cases, both recent and chronic, received at oar public institutions, 
the average of ernes is not far from forty per cent. At thirty hospitals in the 
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United States, in 1859, the ntfinber of ease's admitted was 4,140, and the nnmber 
discharged as cured 1,738, eqiul to 41.7 per cent. Of 57,978 cases received, 
in a series of yeara anterior to 1S60, at twenty-nine of our hospitals, 24,573 
had been discharged cured ; this is equal to 42.38 per cent. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in mental alienation, as in other diseases, many patients 
suffer from relapse, or recurrence of the disorder, and henee, in the reported 
number of cures last g^ven, there are many instances of two or more cures of the 
same person. The statistics of our hospitals are still crude, the only tliorough 
analysis hitherto published being that of the cases at the Bloomingdale asylum 

frier to 1845. By those it appears that, although the admissioni or cases had 
een 2,308, the number ai persons was but 1,841. The number admitted twice, 
each, was 280; thrice, each, 81; four times, each, 33; five times, each, 18; 
and thus the number diminished until it ends with one patient who was admitted 
twenty-two times, and dischai^d cured every time. Of the 1,841 persons, 
742, or 40.3 per cent., were cured. 

In cases miere the disease has existed more than one year, the average of 
cures varies at different hospitals and in different periods. Some reports state it 
as below_^/?fiem, others as somewhat above (wfvi^y, percent. At many institutions 
no distinction between old and recent cases is made in the reports. 

The foregoing facts appeal strongly to the friends of the insane to permit no 
delay in placing them under curative treatment. They address themselves also, 
in connexion with the subject of pawper insanity, to the political economist and 
the legislature. The indigent man becoming insane may, if soon restored, pre- 
serve his pecuniary independence; if not restored he becomes a charge for life 
to his friends or to the public, generally to the latter. 

Of twenty recent cases treated and cured at the Western Lunatic Asylum of 
Virginia, the average period during which they were at the asylum at public 
cost was 17 weeks and 3 days; the total, $1,265, and the average cost, i63 25. 
Of twenty ckrmiic cases at the same institution the average time during which 
they had been supported from the public treasury was 13 years, 4 months, and 
24 days ; their total cost, $41,653, and their average cost, 83,082 65. 

The disparity in expense is great; but the actual sum of pecuniary difference 
does not wholly appear in the figures. The twenty persons cured had again 
become producers instead of mere consumers, the twenty persons with chronic 
insanity still lived at the public expense, and so would continue through life. 
Similar comparative statements showing like results have been made in the 
reports of several of our hospitals. 

Intemperance has been mentioned as one of the most prolific causes of insanity. 
It is probably the most productive of all. Hence, whatsoever diminishes 
intemperance reduces, indirectly, the number of the insane. In connexion with 
this subject it may be stated that delirium tremens, often a somewhat immediate 
effect of excessive potations, is not generally included under the term "insanity;" 
yet persons laboring under that disease are treated in many of our institutions 
for the insane. But they are out of place, and almost invariably are a detriment 
to the other patients, and notorious infringers of the rules of the hospital. 

For these reasons, among many others, special institutions for inebriates are 
among the greatest of public needs. The subject has been discussed to some 
extent for thirty years, and yet but one institution of the kind has been founded. 
This is near Binghamton, New York. 

Insane convicts constitute another class of patients who, for many and mostly 
obvious reasons, ought not to be received at the ordinary public institutions. 
The superintendents of many of the hospitals have earnestly protested against 
the practice, but hitherto with comparatively little effect. Hew York is the only 
State which has a hospital specially intended for the class in question. 

The laws, both civil and ciinjiuid, relating to insanity and the insane are still 
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imperfect in all the States, perhaps less so in Maine than in any other part of 
the Union. 

So far as relates to the treatment of patients in the public institutions, those 

of Ohio are well adapted to the attainment of the great ends of the restoration 

of curable cases and the reduction of the amount of insanity. StUl, a general 
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IDIOTIC. 

The number of those unfortunate beings who conetitute tliis class, while 
numerically greater, has decreased slightly in ratio to the population. Aa but 
little has been effected for the elevation of these imbeciles, and as it is conceded 
that their condition has rendered them, for the most part, incapable of mental 
improvement, the efforts of humanity have been mainly directed to their per- 
sonal comfort and physical requirements. 

Among the numerous attributed causes of idiocy, none is more generally 
conceded by those who have investigated the subject, than the intermarriage of 
near relatives. 

The following table represents their number, and their proportbn to the free 
and slave population : 
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Table showing the numher of idiotic in the VnitcdStates and Territories. 
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PHODUCTS OF INDU3TKY. 

The rotiirns of Maxufactuhes exhibit amost gratilying increaae, and preseat 
at the same time aa imposing view of the miignitude to which this branch of the 
national industry haa attained within the last decennium. 

The total value of domestic manufactures, (including fiahoricB and the products 
of the mines.) according to the Census of 1850, w(a $1,019,106,616. The 
pi-oduct of the same branches for the yeai ending June 1, 1860, aa already 
aacertuined in part and cai-el'uUy estimated for the remainder, will reach aa aggre- 
gate value of nineteen hundred millions of dollars (1,900,000,000.) This reanlt 
exhibits an increase of more than eighty-six (Q&) per centum in ten years! The 
growth of thia branch of Americaa labor appears, therefoi'e, to have bepn in 
much greater ratio than that of the population. Its increase has been 123 per 
cent, greater than that even of the white population by which it was principally 
produced. Assuming the total value of manufacturea in 1860 to have been aa 
already stated, the product per capita was in the proportion of sixty dollars and 
siity-one hundredths ($60 61) for every man, woman, and child in the Union. 
If to this amount were added the very large a^regate of mechanical produc- 
tiona below the annual valne of five hundred dollars — of which no ofSeial cog- 
nizance ia taken — the result would be one of startling magnitude. 

The production of the immense aggregate above stated gave employment to 
about 1,100,000 men and 285,000 women, or one million and three hnndred and 
eighty-five thousand persona. Each of these, on an average, maintained two 
and a half other individuals, making the whole number of persons supported 
by manufacturea four millions eight hundred and forty-seven thousaad and 
five hundred, (4,847,500,) or nearly one-sixth of tho whole population. This 
waa exclusive of the number engaged in the production of many of the raw 
materials, and of food for the manufacturers ; in the distribution of their products, 
such aa merchants, clerks, draymen, mariners, the employes of raiboada, ex- 
preaaea, and steamboats; of capitalista, various artistic and professional classes, 
aa well as carpenters, bricklayers, pamtera, and the members of other mechanical 
trades not clasaed aa manufecturera. It ia safe to assume, then, that one-third 
of tho whole population is supported, directly and indirectly, by manufacturing 
industry. 

These general facts, therefore, plainly indicate that, in point of productive 
value, and far-reaching industrial influence alone, our manufactures are entifJed 
to a front rank amsug the great interests of the country. Indeed, the collection 
and claaaification of fiacts relating to the material progress of the .people periodi- 
cally intrusted to the Census Office, furnish in general, valuable milestonea in 
the pathway of the oation'a greatness. But among the facte so collected, none 
are more instructive — none have more numerona or intimate relations to every 
department of the public economy, to the general welfare of the people, domeatic, 
social, industrial, or moral — than these records of their productive capacities in 
the automatic and handicraft arts. However nuinteresting to many, the details 
are full of instruction to the statist. As the moimtain rill, minute and inappre- 
ciable in its source, is constantly swelled by other streams, and goes on widen- 
ing and deepening in its course until it is swallowed up and loses its identity in 
the ocean, ao theae atreams of knowledge, pouring in towards a common reservoir 
from every factory, hamlet, town, and State, appear at length to be merged in 
one vast and useless aggregate, devoid of either individual, local, or general 
interest. But the great collection of truths which they serve to swell may bear 
up the ark of a nation's hopes and confidence. The result may form a subject 
of national pride and gratulatiou, and may, like the ocean itself, become impres- 
sive to all nations from its grandeur. The mental eye may also follow back 
each separate stream to i\s source, and dwell with pleasure and instruction upon 
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the scenes fertilized, refreshed, and gladdened in its progress. Such emotions 
of pride and pleasure cannot fail to he generally awakened by the evidences 
■which a just appreciation of the wisdom of (Jongreas has enabled die proper 
department to accumulate and classify, with greater accuracy and completeness 
than heretofore, of the progressive development and present stature of this im- 
portant interest. The salnect is grand in its ontlines; hut contemplated in its 
pervasive influence upon the welfare of the whole people, the dry and repulsive 
skeleton of mere facte and figures, presented in the official tahlea, gradually takes 
on the form, substance, and habilamenta, and becomes animated with somelhing 
of the life, activity, and beauty of a living economy. The statistics of 
looma, spindles, and factories, of fomaees and forges, of ateam-enginea and 
sewing-machines, and of a thousand other instruments of creative industry, he- 
come the representatives of almost every form of national and individual happi- 
ness, exertion, aspiration, and power. 

The mechanic arts — particularly in our country, whei-e they are most diffused, 
and all but universal — appear to contribute more directly than any others to the 
general comfort and improvement of the people. All others are dependent upon 
them for the principal agents and instruments of their aucceas. They are 
acai-cely more subservient to the primary wants of mankind than to the higher 
miniatrations of taste and refinement. The acquisition and difftiaion of knowl- 
edge, the means of intercommunication and transportation, the comforts, enjoy- 
ments, and security of the fireside, and even the honor and integrity of the 
nation ifeelf, are dependent upon the skill and enterprise of tho manufacturer 
and the mechanician; but the results of their labors are, from their nature, less 
obtrusive or obvious to the genei-al apprehension than some others. The annual 
movementa of our immense crops of grain, cotton, and other bulky staples, are 
easily appreciated. The pulsations of commerce may he counted by a super- 
ficial ohaerver, in the arrival and departure of ships, and upon the records oi^the 
custom-house and the Exch;mge ; hut in the hands of the manufacturer a modi- 
cum of cmde material undergoes a process of division, transformation, and elabo- 
ration, and then silently and unobtrusively diaappcars^-diminished in bulk, but 
augmented, it may be, many hundredfold in value — in the ordinary channels 
of distribution, where it is often undistinguished from ita foreign rival. It is 
only when the nation decennially takes its account of stock that any approxi- 
mate idea is ohtained of the value of this item in the general account. 

And who can justly estimate the influence upon the general happiness and 
prosperity — upon the progress in civUization of the sum total of effective labor, 
capital, and skill repreaeuted by such an a^;regate as we have stated ? What 
an amount of fixed capital — of labor, enterprise, ingenuity — of resources, mate- 
rial and immaterial — involved in the creation of nearly two thousand millions 
worth of manufactures in a single year ! The addition of nearly one thousand 
millions to the annual product of domestic manufactures — an amount almost 
equal to the total home consumption thereof in 1850 — ^implies also vast addi- 
tions to the permanent wealth of the Union and to the elements of a progressive 
civilization. The increased support given to agricnlture, commerce, and the 
mming interests by the consumption of hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of raw material, and to hundreds of thouaanda of men, women, and children, 
who would have been otherwise unemployed, or forced into competition with 
the farmer and planter, instead of being consumers of their produce, form hut 
a part of the benefits conferred upon the conununity at large. The indepen- 
dence and security contributed hy the large body of intelligent manufacturers 
and mechanics capable of miuistering to every want, whether of supply or 
defence, cannot be overestimated. As might have heeu expected from the reve- 
hitions of the Census, the country haa been able to lean with confidence upon 
this arm of its strength in the trying emergency which haa put the nation in 
ai'mor for the defenco of its dearest interestfi. 
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It IB a gratifying fact, shown by the official statistics, that while our older 
communities have greatly extended their manufactures, the younger and mole 
piu'uly agricidtural States, and even the newest Territories, have also made 
rapid progress. Nor has this department of American industry been cultivated 
at the expense of any other. ITiere is much reason to believe that it affords 
the safest guarantee of the permanency and sueeees of every other branch. 
Evidence bearing upon this point is found in the manufacture of agricultural 
machines and implements, wnich ia one of the branches that shows the latest 
increase in the period under review. There is little doubt that the province of 
manufactures and invention in this case has been rather to create than to follow 
the demand. The promptness of Americans to adopt labor-saving appliances, 
and the vast areas devoted to grain and other staples in the United States, have 
developed the mechanics of agriculture to an extent and perfection elsewhere 
unequalled. The adoption of machinery to the extent now common in fann 
and plantation labor furnishes the best assurance that the development of agri- 
culture or manufactures to their utmost, can never again justify the old chaise 
of antagonism between them in regard to labor, or injuriously affect either by 
materially modifying its coat or supply. 

The total value of AGBlcuLTruAL Implements made in 1860 (Table No. 8) 
was $17,802,514, being an increase of 160.1 per cent, upon the total value of 
the same branch in 1850, when it amounted to the sum of $6,842,611. This 
manufacture amounted in New England to over two and three-quarter miUions 
of dollars — an increase of 65.8 per cent. In the middle States the value was 
nearly five and a half millions, having increased at the rate of 12^^ per 
centum. In the western States, where tiie increase was moat extraordinary, the 
value of implements produced was augmented from !5ll,923,!)27 to $7,955,545. 
The increment alone in those States was, therefore, only a fraction less than the 
product of the whole northern section of the Union in 1850, and was greater 
by 313 per cent, than their own manufacture in that year. In each of the 
States of Ohio and Illinois, which are the lai^est manufacturers in the west, the 
value of the product exceeded two and a half millions dollars, being an increase 
in the foi-mer of 382, and m the latter of 235 per cent, in ten yeara. Michigan, 
ludiana, and Wisconsin increased their production of agricultural implements 
1,250, 386 and 201 per cent., respectively. While in some of the southern 
States there has been a decrease, in Vii^nia, Alabama, and Iiouisiana the in- 
crease in this branch has been large, and in Texas, which reported none in 
1850, agricultural implements of the value of $140,000 were manufactured in 
1860. The whole vjJue produced in the southern Statea in the latter year (in- 
cluding cotton gins) was $1,582,483, exhibiting an increase of over 101 per 
cent, in the last decade. 

The quantity of Pia Iron returned by the census of 1860 (Table No. 9) 
was 884,474 tons, valued at $19,487,790, an increase of 44.4 per cent upon the 
value returned in 1850, Bar and other Rolleu Ikon (Table No. 10) amounted 
to 406.298 tons, of lie value of $22,248,796, an increase of 39.5 per cent, over 
the united products of the rolling mills and forges, which in 1850 were of the 
value of $15,938,786. This largo production of over one and a quarter million 
of tons of iron, equivalent to 92 pouuda for each inhabitant, speaks volumea for 
tlie progress of the nation in all its industrial and material interests. The man- 
ufacture holds relations of the most beneficial character to a wide circle of im- 
portant interests intimately affecting the entire population; the proprietors 
and miners of ore, coal, and limestone lands ; the owners and improvers of wood- 
lands, of railroads, canals, steamboats, ships, and of every other form of trans- 
portation J the producei-s of food, clothing, and other supplies, in addition to 
thousands of workmen, merchants, and capitalista and their families, who have 
directly participated in the benefits resulting from this great industry. It has 
supplied the material for an immense number of founderies, and for thousands 
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of blacksmitiis, laacliiniets, millwrights, and maimfactiirers of nails, hardware, 
Ofcdery, edged tools, and other wovkei'S in metals, whose products arc of im- 
mense aggregate value and of the first necessity. The production of so largo 
a quantity of u-on, and particularly of bar iron, and the demand for additional 
quantities from abroad, tell of the progress of the country in civil and naval 
architecture and all the engineering arts ; of the construction of railroads and 
telegraphs, which have spread like a net over the whole country ; of steam-en- 
gines and locomotives ; of spinning, weaving, wood, and metal working, mill- 
mg, mining, and other machinery ; and of all the malliform instruments of sci- 
ence, agriculture, and the arts, both of peace and of war ; of the manufacture 
of every conceivable article of convenience or luxury of the household, the 
field, or the factory. The aggregate statistics of iron exhibit the extent to 
which the general condition of the people has been improved by this great agent 
of civilization during the ten years embraced in tliia retrospect. 

The materials for the mannfacture of iron — ore, coal and other fuel, water 
power, &c. — are so difftised, abundant, and cheap that entire independence of 
foreign supplies appears to be alike desirable and attainable at no distant period. 

Probably no class of statistics possesses more general interest, as illnstrating 
the recent progress qi the country in all the operative branches, and in mechani- 
cal engineermg, thai those relating to Machineby, {Table No. 11.) Nearly 
every section of the country, particularly the Atlantic slope, possesses a great 
affluence of water power, which has been extensively appropriated for various 
manufacturing purposes. The construction of hydraulic machinery, of station- 
ary and locomotive steam-engines, and all the machinery used m mme^ mills, 
fiirnaces, forges, and factories; in the building of roads bridges canals rail- 
ways, &c. ; and for alt other purposes of the en^eer and manufacturer has 
become a pursuit of great magnitude. The annu^ product f thi, general ma- 
ehinists' and millwrights' establishments, as returned in the census of 1850, 
was valued at $27,998,344. The value of the same branch esclu&ivo of sewing- 
machines, amounted in 1S60 t» $47,118,550, an increase of fVLi eighteen millions 
in ten years. The middle States were the largest producers, havmg made over 
48 per cent, of the whole, but the southern and western States exhibit the largest 
relative increase. The ratio of increase in the several sections was as follows : 
HewEngland, 16.4 per cent>; middle States,55.2; southern, 387; and western, 137 
per cent. The Pacific States produced machinery of the value of $1,686,510, of 
which California made SI, 600,510. In Rhode Island the business was slightly 
diminished, but in Connecticut it had increased 165 per centum. The great 
facilities possessed by New York and Pennsylvania in iron, coal, and faana- 
portation, made them the lai^st manufacturers of machinery, which in the 
former was made to the value of $10,484,863, and in the latter, $7,243,453 — 
an increase of 24.4 and 75 per cent., respectively. New Jersey raised her pro- 
duct to $3,215,673, an increase of 261 per cent., while Delaware and Maryland 
and the District of Columbia exhibited an increase of 82, 41, and 667 per cent., 
respectively. In all the southern States the value of tiie manufacture, though 
small, was largely increased; the ratio in Virginia, the largest producer, being 
236 per cent, whOo in Mississippi, Alabama, and South Carolina, the next in 
amount of production, it was 1,626, 270, and 525 per centum, respectively. 
This was exclusive of cotton-gins, which were included with agricultural ma- 
chinery. Ohio was the latest producer in the west, and the fourth in tlie 
Union, having made to the value of $4,855,005, an increase of 125 per cent, on 
the product of 1850. Kentucky ranked next among the western States, hav- 
ing produced over one million dollars' worth, and increased her product 213 per 
cent. The ratio of increase in the other western States was, in Indiana, 93; in 
Illinois, 24; Wisconsin, 208; Missouri, 214; and Iowa, 2,910 per cent, respec- 
tively; but in Michigan there was a small decrease in the amount manufactured. 

Besides a large amount of machinery and other castings included in the r&- 
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turns of macliino shops, the value of the prodnction of Iron Founderies, re- 
turned hy the census of 1860, (Tahle No. IS,) reached the sum of $27,970,193, 
an increase of 42 per cent, on the value of that branch in 1850, which waa 
$20,111,517. !New York, whose extensive stove founderiea swell the amount 
of production in that State, made to tho value of $8,216,184, and Pennsylva- 
nia, S4,977,793, an increase of 39 and 60.9 per cent., respectively. 

"With the subject of iron and its various manufactures that of FOSSIL purl 
(Table No. 13) naturally associates itself. The unequalled wealth and rapid 
development of the coal fields of.the United States as a dynamic element in our 
industrial progress affords one of the most striking evidences of our recent ad- 
vance. The product of all the coal mines of the United States, in 1850, was 
valued at $7,173,750. The annual value of the anthracite and bituminous eoal, 
according to the Eighth Census, was over nineteen millions of dollars. Tlie in- 
incrcase was over twelve millioiw of dollars, and waa at the rate of 169.9 per cent. 
on the product of 1S50. It was chiefly produced in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Virginia. The coal mined in Pennsylvania, in 1850, was valued at $5,268,351. 
In the year ending June 1, 1860, the State produced 9,397,332 tons of anthrax 
cite, worth $11,869,574, and of bitumioua coal, 66,994.295 bushels, valued at 
$2,833,859, making a total value of $14,703,433, or an excess of $7,5S9,6S3 
over the total product of the Union in 1850. Of bituminous coal, Ohio raised 
28,339,900 bushels, %e value of which was $1,539,713; and Virginia, 9,542,627 
bushels, worth $690,188. The increase in Ohio was $819,587, and in Virginia, 
$232,780, in the value of mineral fuel, being at the rate of 113 per cent, in tho 
former, and 47.6 per cent, in the latter. The increase in Pennsylvania was 179 
per centnm on the yield of 1850. 

The development of our several valuable mines of coal, iron, load, copper, 
zinc, gold, silver, quicksilver, chrome, &c., (Table No. 14,) is a subject of the 
highest satisfection, constituting, as they do, tho repository and fountainhead 
of crude materials for an immense and varied industry in the metallurgic and 
chemical arts. Mining in its several branches employs a very large amount of 
capital and great numbers of our laborious population, and shows a steady in- 
crease in the last ten years. The product of tne gold mines in the Atlantic States 
has, however, fallen off since the discoveries of gold in California. 

The increase of Printing Presses in the hook and newspaper manufacture 
(Table No. 15) has been great beyond all precedent, and has exerted the most 
beneficent influence by cheapening and multiplying the vehicles of instruction. 
Its eflects are everywhere apparent. Never did an army before possess so much 
of cultivated intellect, or demand such contributions for its mental food as that 
now marshalled in its countiy'a defence. Many of these reading soldiers ripened 
their intellectual tastes during the last ten years. In fact, many divisions of our 
army cany the printing press and type, and the soldiers issue publications and 
print the forms for official papers. ITie press is, indeed, the great prompter of 
enterprise. It constantly travels with the emigrant to difPuse light and intelli- 
gence from our remotest frontiers, where it speedily calls into existence the 
paper-miU and all the accessories which it supports in older communities 

In New England, the Middle, and Western States the value of book, job, 
and newspaper printing is returned aa $39,428,043, of which eleven millions' 
worth consisted of boiis, tho value of the latter being nearly equal to the whole 
product of the same branch in 1850, wbieli was returned at $11,586,549. The 
manufacture of Pap&r, especially of printing paper, has increased in an equal 
ratio, the State of Massachusetts alone producing paper of tho value of 
$5,968,469, being ovei- 58 per cent, of the product of the Union in 1850. New 
York retimied paper of the value of $3,516,276; Connecticut, $2,528,758; and 
Pennsylvania, $1,785,900. 

'ITie SBWmCf Machine (table No. 16) has also been improved and introduced, 
in the last ten years, to an extent which haa made it altogether a revolutionary 
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instruinent. It Las opened avenues to profitsuble and healtliful industry for 
thousands of industrious females to whom the lahors of the needle had become 
wholly unremuncrative and injurious in their effects. Like all automatic powers, 
it has enhanced the comforts of every class by cheapening the process of maDu- 
facture of numerous articles of prime necessity, without permanently subtracting 
from the average means of snpport of any portion of the eommuaity. It has 
added a positive increment to the permanent wealth of the conntry by creating 
larger and more varied applications of capita] and skill in the several branches 
to which it is auxihary. The manufacture of. the machines has itself become 
one of considerable magnitude, and has received a remarkable impulse since 
1S50. The returns show an aggregate of 116,330 machines made in nine States 
in 1860, the value of which was $5,605,345. A single establishment in Con- 
necticut manufactured machines to the value of over 12,700,000, or nearly one- 
half of the whole production iu that year. During the year 1861 sewing-ma- 
chines to the value of over #61,000 were exported to foreign countries. It is 
already employed in a great variety of operations and upon different materials, 
and is rapidly becoming an indispensable and general appendage to the house- 
hold. 

Among the branches of industry which have been signally promoted by the 
introduction of the sewing-machine is the manufacture of men's and women's 
Clothing (Table No. 17) for sale, which has heretofore r^ked with the cotton 
manufactures in the number of hands — Pivo-thirds of them females — and the 
cost of labor employed. The increase of this manufacture has been general 
throughout the Union, and in the four cities of New York, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, and Boston, amounted in value to nearly forty and oae-quarter mUUons 
of dollars, or over 83 per cent, of the product of the whole Union in 1850. 
The manufacture of shirts and collars, of ladies' cloaks and mantillas — a new 
branch which has received its principal impulse within the last ten years — and 
of ladies' and gentlemen's furnishing goods generally, form very large iteros in 
the general aggregate of this brandi. They severally employ extensive and 
numerous establishmeuts, many of them in our large -cities with heavy capital. 
In Ti-oy, New York, the value of shiit collars alone annually manufactured is 
nearly $800,000, approxunating in value to the product of the numerous and 
extensive iron founderies which have been a source of wealth to that city. 

The influence of improved machinery is also conspicuously exhibited in the 
manufacture of Sawed and Planed Lumber, (Table No. 18,) in which the 
United States stands altogether unrivalled, as well for the ext«nt and perfection 
of the mechanism employed as the amount of the product. This reached, in 
■ 1850, the value of $58,521,976, and, in 1860, $95,912,386, an increase of 64 

Ser cent, in the last decade. Tihe western States alone, in the latter year, pro- 
uced lumber to the value of $33,274,793, an increase of $18,697,543, or 128 
per cent, over their manufacture in 1850. The Pacific States and Territories 
produced to the value of $6,171,431, and the southern $17,941,162, a respective 
increase of $3,841,826 and $9,094,686 in those sections, being a ratio of 162.7 
and 102.3 per ceatuhi. 

Several branches of manufacture have an intimate relation to agriculture and 
the landed interests, and by their extension powerfully promote Uiose interests 
as well as that of commerce. Surpassing aQ others of this or any other class 
in the value of products and of the raw material consumed, is the manufacture 
of flour and meal. The product of Flour and Gbist Mills in 1850 (Table 
No. 19) reached a value of nearly one hundred and thirty-six miUions of dollars, 
while in 1860 the returns exhibit a value of $223,144,369 — an increase of 
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Tbe largest mill is in Oawego, New York, wiieh in 18G0 prDduced 300,000 
Ijarrela of flour ; the next two, in Eichmond, Vii'ginia, made 190,000 and 160,000, 
respectively ; and the fourth, in Kew York city, returned 1 46,000 barrels. The 
value of annual pioductioa of each ranged from one miUion and a half to ont: 
million dollars. 

The mannFactnre of Spieituous Lmuoiis in the United States (Table No, 
20) employed 1,133 diatOleries, independent of alarge number of rectifying estab- 
lishments, the product of the former being over eighty-ciglit millions of gallons, 
of the value of $34,353,176. The middle and western States 'were the largest 
producers, the latter yielding nearly forty-five aod the former thirty-seven mil- 
liona of gallons of whisky, high wines, and alcohol, the o^-egatc value in 
each section being almost eleven millions of dollars. It is satisKictoiy to ob- 
serve, that more than nincty-fivo jier cent, of all the spirits made, was from 
materials of domestic production, a little over foar million gallons of New Eng- 
land rum having been the product of imported molaeses. 

The manufacture of Malt LiQUOits, (Table No. 21,) though of less magnitude, 
and far less pernicious in its effects, shows a still larger increase. It derives its 
material wholly from agrieultore, and its extension promises more substantial 
benefits to the country than the last. 

The northern States returned 969 breweries, or more than double the number 
in the Union in 1850. The quantity of all kinds of malt liquors made, including 
855,803 barrels of lager beer, was 3,235,545 barrels — an increase of 175 per 
cent, upon the totalproduct of 1850, while its value was returned at 817,977,135, 
being more than three times the amount produced by breweries in that year, 
Ncariy one-half of the whole quantity wsa made in New York and Pennsylva- 
nia. The ibnner had 175 establishments — 45 of them in the city of New 
York — and the latter State 172, of which Philadelphia contained C8. The 
manufacture of lagor beer was much increased in all the middle and western 
States, about 41 per cent, of the whole being the product of the two States last 
named. Among the eastern States, Massachusetts, and among the western States, 
Ohio, Illinois, and Missouri, were the largest producers of malt liquors. There 
were 71 breweries in California and S in Oregon, producing together about 7 per 
cent, of the total value of the raanufactnre. 

Among the great branches of pure manufacture in the United States, that of 
Cotton Goods holds the first rank in respect to the value of the product and 
the amount of capital employed- Aided By the possession of the raw material 
as a product of our own soil, and by the enterprise and ingenuity of our people, 
this valuable industry has grown with a,rapidity almost unrivalled. 

The total value of cotton goods (Table No. 32) mauufactm-ed in New England 
was 180,301,535, and in the middle States $26,273, 111 — an increase of 83.4 
per cent, in the former, and 77.7 in the latter. The remaining States produced 
to the value of $8,564,380, making the whole production dui-ing that year 
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$11-5,137,926, against 365,501,687, the value of this branch in 1850, or an 
incTcafio in the general business of nearly 76 per centum in ten years. In the 
States of Maine and JJew Jereey the manufacture increased in the same time 
152 per cent.; in PennBylvania, over 103 per cent; in New Hampshii'e and 
Connecticut, over 87 per cent.; in Massaclmeetta nearly 69 per cent., and in 
Rhode Island 68.7 per cent. The total production in this branch was at the 
rate pa- capita of $3 69 for every individual in the Union, equivalent to 46|- 
yards of cloth for each, at the medianr price of 8 cents per yard. The average 
product per head in 1850 was 32J yards. The increase alone has, therefore, 
been at the rate of 11 yards for each person, or nearly equal to die average 
annnal consumption per capita in 1830, when it was estimated to amount to 
twelve yards. The number of hands employed in the manufacture in 1860 was 
45,315 males, and 73,605 females, an increase in the male operatives of 10,020, 
and in the female of 10,944 since 1850. The average product of the labor 
of each operative was $969. The number of spindles was retui-ned at 
5,035,798, being an increase of 1,402,105, or 38.5 per cent, over the a^-egate 
in 1850, which was estimated at 3,633,693. The New England States possess 
3,959,297, or 78.6 per cent, of the whole, while Massachusetts alone employs 
1,739,700, or 29.3 per cent, of the number i-etumed in the trnion. The increase 
of spindles in the last decade was, in New England, 1,208,219, or 30 per cent. 
In the State of Maine, 186,100, or 163.3 per cent.; in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, 229,484, or 52.1 per cent.; in the State of Massachusetts, 451,609, or 35 
per cent ; in the State of Khode Island, 141,862, or 22.7 per cent.; in the State 
f Connecticut, 211,188, or 83.1 per cent.; while in Vermont it exhibited a 



The product per spindle varies in the different States, partly accounted for 
by the fact that many manufacturers purchase yams which have been spun in 
other States. 

The product of cotton goods per spindle is as follows : In Maine, 122 12 ; 
Massachusetts, 121 13; New Hampsliire, $24 87; Vermont, $18 13; Rhode 
Island, $16 ; Connecticut, $16 46. The average in the New England States 
is $20 30 ; in the middle States, $30 48, and in the whole Union, $22 86. 

The ijuantity of cotton used in the fabrication of the above goods was 
364,036,123 pounds, or 910,090 bales of 400 pounds each. Of this amount 
the New England States consumed 611,738 bales, and Massachusetts alone 
316,665. The consumption per spindle in that year in the various States and 
sections was as follows : 
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"When we consider the lai^ uumber of bauds, and especially of women and 
children, who find employment in this business, the quantity of raw material, 
of machinery and of fuel, exclusively of American production, employed in this 
branch, and the amount of comfortable clothing and household stuffs supplied 
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at cheap rates, or the amount it contributes to the internal and foreign com- 
merce of the Union — its progressive increase is a subject of the highest satia- 
faetion, and its gi'owth both here and abroad is one of the marvels of the nine- 
teenth centEry. 

The tetuma of Woollen Manufactures (Table No. 23} show an increase 
of over fifty-one per cent, in ten years. The value of woollen and mixed goods 
made in 1850 was $45,281,764. In 1860 it amoimted to $68,865,963. The 
establishments munbered 1,909, of which 453 were in New England, 748 in the 
middle, 479 in the western, 2 in the Pacific, and 237 in the aouthem States. 
The aggregate capital invested in the business was $35,520,537, and it employed 
28,780 male and 20,120 female hands, 639,700 spindles, and 16,075 looms, which 
worked up more than eighty million pounds of wool, the value of which, with 
other raw materials, was $40,360,300. ITie foregoing figures include satinets, 
Kentucky jeans, and other fabrics of which the warp is cotton, though usually 
classed with woolleas. In the manufacture of these mixed goods the amount 
of cotton consumed is 16,008,625 pounds, which, with 364,036,123 pounds used 
in making cotton goods, as previously stated, amounfe to 380,044,748 pounds, 
or 950,112 bales, exclusive of a considerable q^uantity used, annually, in house- 
hold manufactwes, and for various other parposes. 

The largest amount of woollens was made in New England, where tlie capital 
was nearly twenty millions of dollars, and the value of the product 138,509,080, 
but little less than the total value in 1850. Jlore than half the capital, and 
nearly one-half of the product of New England belonged to Massachusetts, 
which had 131 factories of large size. Rhode Island ranked next, and had in- 
creased its manufacture 163 per cent, m ten years, that of Massachusetts being 
48 per cent. The value of woollens produced in the middle States was 
$24,100,488, in the western $3,718,093, and in the Pacific and southern 
$2,538,303. The sectional increase was, in New England 52.1, in the midfle 
States 54, and in the aouth 107 — the last showing the greatest relative increase. 
Pennsylvania, next to Massachusetts, was the largest producer, having 447 
factories, . which made $12,744,373 worth of woollen and mixed fabrics, an in- 
crease of 120 per cent. A value of $8,919,019 was the product of 233 eatab- 
lisbments in the city of PhOadelphia. 

The State of New York holds the third rank in relation to this industry, its 
manufactures amounting to more than nine millions of dollars. The woollen 
manufactures of Maiyland exhibit an increase of 86 per cent. In Ohio, which 
produced in 1850 a gi-eatei- value of woollens than all the other western States, 
there was a decrease on the product of 1650, owing, probably, to the shipments 
of wool to Europe, which, in 1857, was found to be the most profitable dispo- 
sition of the rapidly increasing wool crops of that State. In Kentucky, now 
the lai^st manufacturer of wool in the west, the product was $1,128,882, and 
the increase in ten years 40.4 per cent.; while in Indiana, which ranks next, it 
was 31 per cent, and in Missouri 18.8, on the product of 1850. 

The extension of this important mannfactitre is a subject of great interest to 
the country, inasmuch as our climate renders woollen clothing necessary through- 
out a largo part of the Union during much of the year; and because it would 
supply the best market to the wool-grower. 

The {(uantity of wool returned for the whole Union in 1850 waa upwards of 
fifty-two and a half millions of pounds. Sheep raising baa been greatly ex- 
tended and improved since that date in Ohio, Texas, California, and other States, 
and the clip in 1860 amoimted to 60,511,343 pounds, an increase of 15.2 per 
cent, in ten years. The yield still falls far short of the consumption, and lai^ 
quantities continue to be imported, notwithstanding the amount of territory 
adapted to sheep husbandry. 

The manufacture of LI^EN Goous has made but little progress in thia coun- 
try. A few mills, chiefly in Massachnsetta, make crash and other coaiae febrica ; 
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the largest two in that State produced six million yards in 1860. Othera are 
extensively engiiged in making twines, shoe and other threads. It is to be re- 
gi-etted that the manufacture of flax has not attained greater maguitude in a 
country where the raw material ia so easily and cheaply grown. I'armera 
throMghoat the west have raised the crop simply for tlie seed, and thrown out 
the fihre as ralueless. 

The manufacture of fabrics from Flax Cotton has been commcneed, and suc- 
cess in a new branch of industry is confidently expected. The inventive genins 
of our comitiymen has perfected machinery for the preparation of flax for spin- 
ning, which can be furnished, it is alleged, at as low a rate as the product of 
Boothem cotton fields. 

The manufacture of SBV^^^G SiLKS is extensively carried on in this country. 
Including tram, organzine, &c., the prodnction exceeded five million dollara in 
the States of Connecticut, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New 
York — their relative values being in the order mentioned. Ribbons are made to 
a small extent, but the chief manufactures of silk consist of ladies dress trim- 
mings, coach lace, &c., of which the cities of Philadelphia and New York pro- 
duce to the value of $1,260,726 and $796,682, respectively. 

The production of Leathbb (Table No, 24) is also a leading indnstry of much 
importance to the agriculturist and stock raiser, as well as to the commercial 
interest, inasmuch as it consumes all the material supplied by the former, and 
feeds an active branch of our foreign import trade. The tanning and currying 
establisbmentfi of the United States produced in 1850 leather, exclusive of 
Morocco and patent leather, to the value of $37,702,333, The product of the 
same branch in 1860 reached $63,090,751, an increase of nearly 67 per centum. 
In tlie New England States it was $16, 333, 871, in the Middle States, 
$36,344,548, and m fJio Western States, $3,986,457 ; being an increnso 66.6 per 
cent., 90.7 and 13.3 in those sections, respectively. The Paciiic States and 
Territories, (including Utah,) which returned no leather in 1850, produced ia 
1860 to the value of $351,469, Tlio largest producers of leather are New 
York, $20,758,017; Pennsylvania, 112,491,631; and Masaachnsette,$10,354,056; 
an inci'ease in those States of 111.7, 98.4, and 82.3 per cent., respectively. In- 
cluding Morocco and patent leather the a^rcgiite value produced in the Union 
in 1860 exceeded sixty-seven millions of dollars. 

If we add to the sum total of this manufacture the aggregate value of all fte 
allied branches into which it enters as a raw mateiial, or take an account of the 
capital, the number of hands, and the cost of labor and material employed in 
the creation and distribution of its ultimate products, it is doubtful if any other 
department of industry ia entitled to precedence over that of leather. 

The manufacture of Boots and Shoes (Table No. 25) employs a lai^er num- 
ber of operatives than any other single branch of American industry. The 
census of 1850 showed that there weie 11,305 establishments, with a capital of 
nearly thh-teen millions of dollars, engaged in making boots and shoes to the 
value of #53,967,408, and employing 72,305 male and 32,948 female hands. 
The i-etums of 1S60 show that 2,554 establishments in the New England States 
employed a capital only $2,516 less tlian that of the whole Union at the former 
date; and with 66,039 male and 24,978 female employda produced boots and 
shoes of the value of $54,767,077 or eight hundred thousand dollars more than 
the entii-e value of the business in 1850, and S2,8 per centum in excess of their 
own production in that year. Massachusetts increased 92.6 per cent., having 
made boots and shoes of the value of $46,440,209, equal to 86.6 per cent, of 
the general business in 1850. The State of New York returned 2,276 factories, 
widi an a^regate production of $10,878,797; and New England, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey together produced $75,674,946 worth of these 
articles, being 40.4 per cent, more than tne product of all the States in 1850, 
and 67.9 per cent, more than their own manufacture in that year. The three 
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wmnties of'Essox, Worcester, and Plymouth, in Massaclinaetts, produced boots 
and shoes to tho value Beveraliy of about 14j, 9J, and 9-^ millions of doUajs. 
The largest production of any one town was that of Philadelphia, in which it 
amounted to $5,329,887 ; the nest that of Lynn, MasBachueette, was $4,867,399; 
the third, Haverhilt, 64,130,500; the fourtli, New York city, $3,869,068. The 
lai^eet production of a single establishment was of one in Worth BTOokfidd, 
llassaehusetts, and amonnted to over $750,000. Tliis establiehment was the 
largest of five the same proprietors hitd in operation that year, the total pmduc- 
tioo whereof was over one million pairs of boota and shoes, valued at more than 
thirteen hundred tiiousand dollars! Machinery propelled by steam power is 
now used in many large manufactories with highly satisfactory rraults. 

India Rubber Goods were made chiefly in Connecticut, New York, New 
Jeraey, and Massachusetts to the value of $5,729,900, an increase of 90 per cent. 
in the last decade. 

The value of Oabipjbt Furniture (Table No. 26} made in 1860 in the 
New England, Middle and Western States reached the sum of $22,701,304, an 
increase of 39.8 per cent, over the product of those States in 1850, and exceeding 
tho production of the whole Union in 1850. New York i-etumed in 1860 ftimi- 
ture of the valno of $7,175,060, {or 40.6 per cent, of the whole amount made 
in 1850.) Massachusetts, $3,365,415, and Pennsylvania, #2,938,503. The 
growth of this branch keeps pace' witli the increase of population and wealth, 
and serves to swell tlie amount of oar exports. It gives employment at remu- 
nerative prices to skilled labor, which it attracts from the crowded labor-markets 
of Europe. 

Our advance in wealth and refinement is attested by the rapid increase in the 
manufacture of piano fortes and other Musical Issteuments, (Table No. 27.) 
New England, Ivew York, and Pennsylvania produced musical insti-uments to 
the value of 85,791,807 ; an increase of 150 per cent, over their own production 
in 1850, and 124 over tlie whole value of that branch in the Union in the same 
year. New York alone made $3,392,577 worth, being $811,862 more than the 
whole amount returned in 1850, In this branch, our manufacturers have achieved 
marked success. Without claiming for them superiority over their brethren in 
France and Germany, it is admitted, that church orgMis and other instruments 
made in this country are better suited to the climate, and in other respects fully 
equal to those which come from the most celebrated establishments in Europe. 

Tho increased amount of the precious metals and the greater ability of all classes 
to indulge the promptings of taste or luxury, have added greatly to the manufac- 
ture of J EWELEY, (Table No. 28,) and of all kinds of gold, alver, and plated wares. 
In the New England and Middle States, the production of jewelry and watches 
reaches over eleven mdlious in value; of silver, silver-plated wares, &c., over 
six and one-half millions ; making nearly eighteen millions of dollars, exclusive 
of gold leaf and foil, and the assaying and refining the precious metals, exceed- 
ing tho product of the whole Union, in 1850, by $7,016,908 in value; an in- 
crease of over sixty-four per cent., and of seventy per cent, on the production 
of those States in that year. Tlie production of cheap jewelry has been greatly 
aagmented by recent improvements in electro-metallurgy. 

The manufacture of Ainerican li^^TCHBS, commenced within the last teii years 
in Boston as an experiment, has proved eminently successful. Unable, hereto- 
fore to compete wifli the low-pricod labor of European workmen, our ingenious 
countrymen have perfected machinery, by the aid of which watch movements 
are fabricated equal, if not superior, to the hand-made. The continued growth 
of this branch will diminish tlic importation of foreign watches, and may, at no 
distant period, earn for oor country a reputation in this manufacture equal to 
that she eiijoya in the kindred branch of clock-making. Gold and silver watch 
eases are now produced to a very large extent, chiefly in tho cities of Philiidcl 
phia. New York, and Newai'k. 
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Improvements iu technical Chemistry have added largely to the tiiimher and 
value of its products. The manufacture of articles strietlj classed as chemical, 
exclusive of white lead, ochres, paints, varnish, glue, perfiimes, cements, pot and 
pearl ashes, &«.. amonnted, in 1850, to the value of nearly five millions of 
dollars. The production, in 1860, exhibited a considerable increase. ThJa 
hranch is susceptible of almost unlimited extension and application in the crea- 
tion of coramercial and useful articles from the refuse of every other manufacture, 
and the diversified products, vegetable, animal, and mineral, of our own or other 
lands. Many of the chemical branches, apart from the money value of their 
manufactures, are of the highest economical importance to our conatry, as aux- 
iharies to almost every other industry of the people. Chemistry has as yet 
revealed but a tithe of flie vast wealth of its resources. 

The manufacture and consumption of Gas, {Table No. 29,) for illumination 
and other purposes, which is one of the remarkable fruits of chemical science, 
has been greatly increased, not only in our northern cities, but in the lai^e 
towns and villages throuf^hout the Union, The c[uantity returned is but foui 
thousand million feet of the value of eleven million dollars, but the whole quan- 
tity made exceeded 5,000,000,000 cubic teet, the value of which was about 
thirteen milhons of dollars. 

The making and refining of Salt (Table No. 30) in the Unjtod States in 
1850 employed 340 establishments, and the value of their production was 
$2,177,945. The four Statea of New York, Virginia, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
which, in the order named, are the principal salt-producing States, made, accord- 
ing to the Eighth Census, nearly twelve million bushels, the coat of which was 
$2,200,000, an average of about 18J cents per bnshel, Texas, Kentucky, Mas- 
sachusetts, and California are also ealt^producing States. About sixty per 
cent, of the whole was made in New York, at an average cost of 17 cents per 
bnshel. 

In the aggregate product of the Fishbrif.s (Table No. 31) there was an 
increase of 28.5 per cent, over their value in 1850. The total value of the 
lake, river, shore, and deep-sea fisheries, including oysters to the value of 
$332,170, and $7,521,588 as the product of the whaling business, amounted in 
1860 to $12,924,092. Of this amount $6,526,238 in the whale and $3,774,204 
in the cod, mackerel, halibut, and other shore fisheries, belonged to the mari- 
time industry of Massachusetts, and constituted nearly seventy-two per cent, of 
the whole. This favorite occupation of her enterprising sons has made Boston, 
which has been over two and a quarter eentmies engaged in the business, the 
principal distributing fish market of the Union, and has raised the port of Glou- 
cester to the third rank among New England seaports in the amount of its for- 
eign commerce. The latter has become the largest seat of the domestic fisheries 
in the United States, if not in the world, and distributes the products to all the 
large cities of the Union and to foreign countries. 

The Stato of Maine holds the second place in respect to the value of its fishing 
interests, and returned $1,050,755 as the value of the cod, mackerel, herring, &c., 
taken by its fishermen. North Carolina had the largest shad fishery, amounting 
in value to $99,768. New Jersey, New York, and Virginia took the laigeat 
amount of oysters, and Michigan returned, the largest value m white fish, 
amounting to $250,467. 

A slight decline in ,the value of the whale fishery arose from the increasing 
scarcity of the whale in its former haunts. The consequent deficiency of bone, 
teeth, and oil, as raw materials, proved embarrassing to some branches of manufiic- 
tnre, particularly those employing whalebone. The scarcity of whale and other 
fish oils in the arts has been supplied by an increased production of lard oil, and 
especially by that beneficent law of compensation which pervades the economy 
of nature, and when one provision fails her children, opens to them another in 
the exhaustloss storehouse of her material resources, or leads out their mental 
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energies upon new patha of discoveiy-for the supply of their own wants. Thiia, 
■when mankind was about to emerge from the simplicity of the primitive and 
pastoral ages, the more soft and fusible metals do longer sufficed for the artificer, 
aad Teins of iron ore revealed their wealth and use in the supply of his more 
artificial wants, and became potent agents of his fiiture progress. When the 
elaboration of the metals and other igneous ai-ts were fast sweeping the forests 
from the earth, the cxhauetlesB treasures of fossil fuel, stored for his future use, 
were disclosed to man, and when the artificial sonrces of oil seemed about to 
fail, a substitute was discovered flowing in almost perennial fountains from the 
depths of these same carboniferous strata. A decline of the cod and whale 
fisheries is, nevertheless, to be regretted, as they have been from the earliest 
period of our history the nurseriea of seamen and of our naval and commercial 
marine, and therefore contributing to the national defence, to foreign commerce, 
ship-building, agriculture, and other important interests. 

Petroleum. — An important development of the natural resources of the coim- 
try, and a valuable addition to its exports, have been made by the discovery, 
within two or three years, that certain indications, known to the aboriginal and 
eaiiy European inhabitants of the western country, of natm-al reservoirs of 
inflammable oil existing upon the headwaters of the Alleghany river in New 
York and Pennsylvania, were but the clue to apparently inexhaustible supplies 
of native oil, accessible at no great depth throughout an extended belt of coun- 
try, embracing the bituminous coal measures of several States, 

Petroleum, rock, or mineral oil, a natural product of the decomposition of 
organic matter, emitted from the soil in various formations, particularly tliose of 
rock salt, was known and employed to some extent by the ancients, having 
been mentioned by the father of history twenty-three hundred years ago, and 
by Greek and Boman writers of later date. In its more fluid form, as found on 
the shores of the Caspian Sea, near the Irawaddy of Burmah, in Italy, and some 
parts of our country, it has borne the name of naptha, while the more solid ele- 
ments of the same substance predominated in the articles known as asphaltum 
and bitumen, found abundantly in the Great Pitch Lake of the Island of Trini- 
dad, near the Dead Sea in Judea, and elsewhere. Petroleum is nearly identical 
in properties with the artificial oils, which have been long derived from the 
destructive distillation of different minerals, as cannel coal and brown coal, or 
lignite, bituminous shales, sands, clays, peat, &c., which have been the subject 
of niunerous patents in Europe and America, and within the last eight years 
have been manufactured to a considerable extent in the United States and the 
neighboring provinces, nntil the native petroleum springs opened a source of 
cheaper supply. 

As a product of our own country this remarkable substance was brought to 
the notice of the white population, as early as the middle of the last century, by 
the Seneca Indians, who found it upon Oil creek, a branch of the Alleghany, in 
Venango coimty, Pennsylvania, and near the head of the Genesee river, in 
Sew York, whence it received the nsune of " Seneca oil" and " Genesee oil," It 
was used by the natives in their religious ceremonies, and as medicament for 
wounds, &c. For the last-named purpose it has been long collected and sold in 
small quantities at a high price. A perennial flow of oil has been known to 
exist on Oil creek, above referred to, for a century. For the last forty years 
the spring has been enclosed in a vat> or structure of wood and stones, which 
was daily skimmed by the proprietor and made the source of considerable reve- 
nue. We have seen extensive diggings in this region made by the French more 
than a century since, while that nation held the valley of the Missi^ippi, which 
were evidently made with a view to ascertain the basis or source of what, no 
doubt, impressed the French officers as a most interesting and curious develop- 
ment of the bounty of nature. Petroleum, doubtless, formed an article of con- 
siderable traffic between the Indians and traders of that region ; as wc have 
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seon, ill soTEC oM account Looks of the last century, " gaUone " and " kegs " of 
Seiifica oil credited to Indians. 

Its existence in any vast amount appears to liavc been unknown until 1845, ■when 
a spriiig was " struck," while boring for salt, near Tarentum, thirty-five milea 
above Pittsbnrg, on the Alleghany, Experiments having proved its constitiients 
to be nearly the pame as those of the artificial carbon oil, a company was organ- 
ized in Kew York to attempt its purification by the same process applied to the 
latter. But little was effected, however, and in 1857 Messrs. Bowditeli aiid 
Drake, of Kcw Haven, commenced operations at TitusviUe, on Oil creek, where 
traces of early explorations were found, and in August, 1S59, a fountain was 
reached by boring, at the depth of seventy-one feet, which yielded 400 gallons 
daily. Before the close of the year 18C0, the number of weUs and borings was 
estimated to be about two thousand, of which seventy-four of the larger ones 
were producing daily, by the aid of pamps, an ag^'egate of eleven hundred 
and sixty-fivo barrds of crude oil, worth, at twenty cents a gallon, about 
ten thousajid dollars. Welle were soon after sunk to the depth of five or six 
hundred feet, and the flow of petroleum became so profuse that no less than 
3,000 baiTela were obtained in a day from a smgle well, the less productive ones 
yielding from fifteen to twenty barrels per diem. In several iustaac«s extra- 
ordinary means were found necMsary to check and control the flow, which is 
now regulated hi such wells according to the state of themarket, by strong tubing 
and stop-cocks. The quantity sent to market by the Sunburyand Erie railroad 
from the Pennsylvania oil region, which has thus far been the principal source, 
iacreased from 325 barrels in 1859 to 134,927 barrels in 1861. The whole 
quantity shipped in the last-mentioned year was nearly 500,000 barrels. Since 
AuOTist, 1861, the product has rapidly increased. The present capacity of the 
weUs is estimated at 250,000 to 300,000 ban-els per week. So important, how- 
ever, have the operations in this article become that a railroad, we understand, 
has been chartered in Pennsylvania exclusively for the transportation of tie oil 
to market. Prom a recent nnmber of the "Kegister," a newspaper published 
at Oil City, Pennsylvania, we copy the following statetoent respecting the pi-o- 
duet of petroleum in that vicinity : " We learn that the number of wells now 
flowing is seventy-five, the number of wells that formerly flowed and pumped is 
sixty-two ; the number of wells sunk and commenced is three hundred and fifty- 
eight ; total, four hundred and ninety-five. The amount of oil shipped is set down 
at 1,000,000 barrels ; amonnt on hand to date, 92,450 barrels ; present amount 
of daily flow, 5,717 harrcls. The average value of the oil, at $1 per barrel, is 
$1,092,000; avei-age cost of wells, at Sl.OOO caeh, is $495,000; machinery, 
building, &c., from $500 to $700 each, 8500,000. The total number of refiners 
is tweuty-five. The detailed report of the condition of the wells shows that 
production is on tiic increase. Holders aro firm at fifty cents per barrel at the 
wells, and don't seem to eai-e about selling any great amount at that price." 
With increased facilities for getting it to the seaboard at a cheap rate for trans- 
portation, the operations will doubtless become much more extended than at 
present. 

The exportation of crude and refined petroleum from the principal Atlantic 
cities to Emflpo, South America, and the West Indies, has already become coit- 
siderablo, the larger proportion being shipped to England. Much of it is sent 
to Europe in this crude state, in which form it is said to be preferred for the 
sake of the collateral products obtained m tlie process of refining. It is proba- 
ble, however, that the highly inflammable character of the unrefined article, owing 
to tbi; jircscaoo of certain gaseous or exceedingly volatile compounds may prove 
an oLjettion to its shipment in that state. 

■ The quantity exported from the cities of Philadelphia, New Tort, Boston, 
Baltimore, and San Francisco, from the 1st of January to the 1st of April, 1862, 
amounted to 2,34a,013 gallons, valued at $633,949. The receipts at Cincinnati, 
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iluring the same period, of euvbon and peti'olcuin oils, were 519,960 gallons, or 
13,000 iwuTois, nearly ono-lialf of which was petroleum oil. The exporta from 
the three cities first mentioned, from the firat of Jantiary to the 16th of May of 
the present year, were 3,651,130 gallons, woi-th ®S89,886, and the shipments in 
the last week of that period from the same places, were 255,600 gallons, valued 
at «42,160. 

A large reduction has taken place in the price since the eommancemcnt of the 
trade, and particularly during the hist few months. The price of cmdc petro- 
loam in Philadelphia on the 4th January, 1862, was from 22J to 23 cents a 
gallon, and of refined oil 37J to 45 cents. On the 29th March the prices had 
declined at the same place to 10 and 12 cents for crude, and 25 to 32 eenta for 
rcifincd oil, while the most recent price current liste place it at 9 and 19 cents. 
Although the capacity of the existing wells already exceeds a profitable demand, , 
there appears to be no assignable limit to the flow, or to the loealitieB which 
may be found to yield it, whenever an augmented demand shall warrant farther 
search or increased production. The bituminous eoal areas of the United 
States are estimated to cover upward of 62,000 square miles in eight of the 
middle, southern, and western States. Springs and reservoirs of petroleum have 
been discovered throughout nearly their whole extent. They have also been 
noticed by Captain Stansbury on a branch of the Yellow creek, 83 miles from 
Salt Lake City, in Utah, on the route to Fort Leavenworth. They exist also 
in some of the neighboring Biitish province. It is probable that the saliferous 
strata of our western country may fee generally foimd to yield this interesting 
mineral product. 

The importance of tliis article is not limited to its value as an item, hi the ex- 
port trade of our cities. Attention appears to have been first directed to it on 
account of the demand for a safe and cheap material for illumination, in place 
of the dangeroas compounds of turpentine and other explosive hydro-carbons, 
as weil as for lubricating purposes in which it has proved to be a valuable 
substitute for animal oils. There is no doubt that the varioas other nses of 
crude pctrolcma, or its constituents, will render it a valuable acquisition to the 
arts. The business of refining the raw product, ia order to remove from it all 
corrosive and volatile elements, already employs a number of establishments, 
and will become one of some magnitude. Practical chemistry is daily adding 
to the number and variety of uses which the sabstances eliroinated in the pro- 
cess of rectification may be made to subserve in the arts. 

Although the extraction of oil, pitch, and tar from bituminous shale was tho 
subject of a patent in England as early as 1695, and the manufacture and purifi- 
cation of oil, gas, and other hydro-carbons from coal received several improve- 
ments by tho JKarl of Dundonald and others at a later period, the patent of Mr. 
Yoimg, of Manchester, secured in Englaud in 1850, and in the United States 
in 1853, " for the obtaining of parafS.ne oil, or an oil contMning paraffine, and 

SarafBne from bitnmiuons coal," appears to have given the first gi-cat impulse to 
le manufactm-ing of these oils as a sonrce of artificial light. The patent, 
which covered a very successfiil process, baa given rise to suits at law, one of 
which was recently brought, without success, to restrain the sale in England of 
petroleum oils, by the name of American paraffine oil, as damaging to the sale 
of his "paraffine oil," on account of tlie highly inflammable cliaracter of the former, 
liluminating oil from coal appears to have been made as eai-ly as 1846 by 
Dr. Gesner, of Nova Scotia, and in 1854 the Kerosene Oil Company, on Long 
island, commenced the first manufacture of carbo-hydrogen oil rmder patents 
secured by Dr. Gesner, using cannel coal from, Ei^land, New York, and other 
parts of the United States. Tho Breckemidge coal-oU works on tlio Ohio, at 
Cloverport, Kentucky, wcro commenced in 1856, and were soon followed by 
others, to the number of twenty-five in operation in 1860 in Ohio alone, with a 
wo]'king capacity of three hundred gallons of ligbt oil each, per diem. There 
were then about fifty-six factories in the United States, exclusive of some fiitoea 
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engaged altogether on pctrolcam, and soveral email private coal-oil works. The 
capital expended in coal-oil works and cannei coal mines was estimated at neai'ly 
four million dollars. The manofacture of coal-oil lamps, resulting from the use 
of the oil, formed the principal business of sixteen companies, who employed 2,150 
men and 400 women and boys, and work for 125 looms iu making the lamp-wict. 

The cannei coal employed by them, aa well as wood, peat, and other sub- 
stanceB of vegetable origin, when subjected to destructive distillation in close 
vessels, at a heat below that at which they yield gas in abundance, affords a lai'ge 
quantity of a light supernatant oil, amounting to about one-litth of the product, 
which, having been purified and re-distilled, yields a very volatile anl nip 
tlialous fluid, of light specific gravity, containing some paraffine oil, and h ghly 
inflammable, owing to the presence of benzoin or benzole. TTiere s also oh 
tained a heavier oil, which is a safe and valuable burning oil, a denser lubr 
eating oil, and solid paraffine, a peculiar white crystalline substance, beaut t lly 
adapted for candles, and now manufactured to some extent for that and otl r 
practical uses. The peti-oleum of our countiy has been found to be t m e 
economical source for these several compounds of carbon and hydrogen, and 
enables the manufacturer to dispense with the first stage of the process referred 
to. The cheapness of crude petroleum, and the simple and comparatively un- 
espensive process hy which a safe and economical illuminating oil may he ob- 
tained, give an unusual interest to this subject, as affording tbe means of pi'e- 
venting the great loss of life shown by the recent census to result from the 
dangerous compounds so extensively used for that purpose. Although the 
petroleum oUs, when imperfectly rectified, so that all the benzole has not been 
expelled, are exceedingly explosive, owing to the heat generated by the 
combustion of the solid parafline readily vaporizing and igniting the more 
ethereal portion, it may with great facility be freed from all volatUe substances, 
and a very simple and practical test enables the purchaser to ascertain its fitness 
for use. The precautions rec(uired iii the treatment of petroleum, as well as the 
expense of thoroughly purifying it, being somewhat greater than with coal oils, 
many are tempted to neglect it or even to add a portion of the lighter and cheaper 
oil to make tbe heavy oU bum more readily. 

All these oils possess an advantage over other kinds in the fact, that when 
once properly deodorized, they do not become rancid or ferment by keeping, 
hut rather lose by age any odor they may have retained. 

Of eight several products obtained from petroleum by chemical analysis, two 
or three only were solidified by cold of fifteen degrees below zero, the first 
three or four remaining perfectly fluid, and none possessed corrosive qualities, 
showing their fitness as lubricators. Experiments have shown that crude pe- 
troleum is admirably adapted to the manufacture of gas, and have led to the 
expectation that its use will greatly reduce the cost of its manufacture, if it 
does not entirely supersede the use of coal for that purpose. The " carburation 
of gas," by attaching to the gas-burner a resei-voir of oil, through which the 
gas is made to pass before combustion, has been found greatly to increase the 
economy and illuminating power of coal-gas. 

The various collateral and residuary piodubts of the distillation, which have 
been generally wasted heretofore, will all doubtless be utilized as the progi-ess 
in analytical and technical ehemistiy throws more light upon their nature and 
relations. Several of them are already employed in Europe, if not in this 
countiy, in the manufacture of some of the new and beautiful dyes which prac- 
tical science has recently introduced in the arts. Benzine, which it is the object 
of the rectifier to eliminate, is used, to some extent, as a flavoring material, 
though some recent facts make it doubtfiil if it is wholly innoxious to the health. 

The acids, caustic alkalies, and other materials used in the piirification of the 
ci-ude qualities of petroleum may all be restored to use or employed as fertil- 
izei-s, and the dense, pitchy liquids obtained in the manufacture are available in 
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the composition of water-proof cements, roofing, varnish, and fuel. The ab- 
sence of fatty acids may possibly prevent the saponification of these oils with 
Eiikalies for the manufacture of soap, but the more extended nse of petroleum for 
tbe purposes we have named, which will be efleeted by time and improved manipn 
liitions of the article, will suffice to i-ender it a most valuable acquisition' to tbe 
raw materials and manofactures of the country. 

Having partially reviewed the progressive industry of our counby during 
the last decade, and seen the advancement in al! that relates to the peaceful 
arts, the numerous improvements made in the implements and enginery of war- 
fare, which are patent and undeniable deserve consideration. Our improved 
fire-arms, especially rifles and pistols, hi^ve obta ned a reputation not atone in 
Europe, but in Afi:ica, Asia, and the isli Is of the st"\ the traveller finds tliat 
Lis revolvers of American invention and manufact re exert a salutary influence 
on (he Bedouin and the robber. 

The machinery for making the var ou'* parts of rifles and other fire-arms, 
which, in its automatic exercise, seems almost cnlowed with reasoning faculties, 
owes its origin to the inventive genius of Kew England. The Enfield rifie waa 
transplanted to England by a son of Vermont, under whose superintendence 
the arms were made. And even tbe Armstrong gun, which obtained for its 
reputed inventor the honor of knighthood, was invented in this country, for a 
model waa submitted and the principle demonstrated to scientific gentlemen at 
Hiu-vard College anterior to ife appearance in Great Britain. (See notes.) 

In the year preceding June 1, 1S60, a year devoted to peaceM pursuits, the 
manufactm-e of fire-arms was limited, and yet two establistunents in a single city 
of Connecticut produced to the value of over one million of dollars. Had the 
national inventory been taken two years later, the magnitude of this and kin- 
dred branches of manufacture, stimulated by the necessities of the country, 
would have excited astonishment. (See note on fire-arms, p. 118.) 

Without any special stimulus to growth — depressed, indeed, during the years 
1857 and 1858, in common with other public interests, by the general financial 
embari'assments of those years — and with a powerful competition in the amazing 
growth of manufactures in Great Britain and nearly every other nation of Europe, 
the manufactories of the United States bad nevertheleaa been augmented, diver- 
aified, and perfected in nearly eveiy branch, and almost uniformly throughout 
the Union. Domestic materials, whether animal, vegetable, or mineral, found 
ready sales at remunerative prices, and were increased in amount with the 
demand, while commerce and internal trade were invigorated by the distribution 
of both raw and manufactured products. Invention waa stiinulated and re- 
warded. Labor and capital found ample and profitable employment, and new 
and unexpected fields were opened for each. Agriculture furnished food and 
materials at moderate cost, and the skill of our artizans cheapened and multi- 
plied all artificial Instruments of comfort and happiness for the people. Even 
the more purely agricultural States of tbe south were rapidly creating manu- 
factories for the improvement of their great staples and their abundant natural 
rcsoui'ccs. The nation seemed speedily approaching a period of complete inde- 
pendence in respect to the products of skilled labor, and national security and 
happiness seemed about to be insured by the harmonioua development of all tbe 
great interests of the people. Peace reigned within our borders and waited 
upon ou&nanie abroad. But in an evil hour the tide of prosperity has been 
stayed, whether to be rolled back or not, the ninth census will reveal. 

BANKS AND INSURANCE. 

(Appbndix- Table No, 34.) 

Among the evidences of prosperity and general accumulation of wealth in the 

United States, the multiphcation of banks with increased aggregate capital is 
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one of the most significant. When, as in this country lias been generally the 
eaai^, individual promises representing produce and mereliandize, and made 
availabio through the instramentaJity of banks, are almost the sole means by 
which commoditicB pass from the producers to the consumers, the increased 
action "of the banks becomes the index of larger production and more active 
trade. Where crops and the products of manufacturing industry are more 
abundant, the aggregate amount of paper created by their interchange is larger, 
ajid the negotiations of this paper reqiiire greater banking facilities. This 
want usually nianifesta itself ia a more lucrative banking business, which draws 
more capittJ into that employment. Such a state of affairs presented itself 
during the decade which closed with 1860, The bank movement in the United 
States during that period naderweot gi-eat expansion without becoming loss 
sound. In that respect it presented a strong contrast to the expansion that 
occurred in the decade which ended with 1840, In that period a season of 
speculation in bank stocks and wild lands manifested itself, and the paper 
created for bank negotiation represented imaginary or speculative values raUier 
than commodities produced. Those values were never reahzed, and the whole 
paper system basea on them collapsed. If we compare the a^regate features 
of the banks at each decade with the population and the sum of the imports 
and exports for corresponding dates, the results are as follows : 
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The year 1843 was that of tlie lowest depression after the extensive liquida- 
]ion that followed the expansions of 1837-'39. In that year the bank credits 
were, however, large, as measured by the foreign trade or the sum of the imports 
and exports, but an internal trade had been developed thiough the settlements 
of the western country which requiied more credits. The opei'ation of the 
general bankrupt law aided in clearing away the wreck of over two hundred 
banlis that had failed, and which foilurea involved that of several sovereiga 
States that had loaned their credits for bank capital. 

Tho elements of prosperity were now again active, and banking facihties were 
required to a greater extent. The severe losses the public had suffered made 
some more comprehensive guarantee necessary to a fall restoration of confidence 
in bank papei-. In New York, in 1838, a new principle had been adopted — 
that of requiring the hanks to deposite security for their cii'culating notes and 
liolding stockholders liable to an amount equal to the value of their shares. On 
this basis the banking of New York was thenceforth to operate; and the prin- 
ciple, as its value became recognized, was gradually adopted in other States. 

The failure of the Irish harvests of 184(3-' 47, followed by those of England 
in 184S-'49 by creating a gi'cat demand for American breadstuffs, stimulated 
buaincas and gave a new impulse to banking. The year 1850 showed an amount 
of foreign trade more than double that of 1843. With the increase of business 
the banks were very presperoua, as is manifest in the fact, that although tlie 
capital of the banks was no moro in that yeai than in 1843, their discounts were 
one hundred and fifty millions, or 60 per cent, greater. Thus the decade opened 
with a very lucrative banking business, and amid the greatest excitement in 
relation to the gold discoveries of CaliforBia. The spirit of enterprise abroad 
was very strong, and the impression that prices were to rise by reason of tho 
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clpprcciation of gold was prevalent; hence the general desire to operate, in order 
to avail of the anticipated profits. Industry of all descriptions was very active 
and productive, and there never was a period when the national capital accu- 
mulated so fast, a remarkahle erideoce of which was afforded in the vast amoimt 
expended in the construction of railroads; while, of the largo capital accumu- 
lated, a eonsiderahle portion was employed in banting. The incorporated bank 
capital increaBed nearly two hundred millions, and the private hank capital half 
as much. The report of the Treasury Department gave tlie latter amount at 
$118,036,080. The distribution of the incorporated hanks among the several 
States is given in the Appendix, (Table No. 33.) 

The increase of bank capital was large in the Atlantic cities, particularly in 
Boston and New York, of which the number and capital were respectively as 
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This increase of banks, following the general expansion of business, brought 
with it the necessity of some improved means of adjusting tlio daily mutual 
balances. The fifty-five banks in Sew York city, for example, were caeh com- 
pelled to settle as many accounts daily. To obviate that great labor the clear- 
ing system was devised. Each bank sends every morning to the clearing-house 
all the checks and demands it may have received the day previous, ia the eonrsc 
of business, upon all others. These in a short time are interchanged, and a 
hnlajicc struck and paid. Tliis system was established in 1S53, and the amount 
of the exchanges and balances annually were as follows : 
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With the development of business the transactions grew immensely up to 
to 1858, when they fell off nearly one-half under the panic of that year. They 
recovered gradually up to the breaking out of the rebellion. The banks of 
Boston and Philadelphia adopted the same system with similar resnlta. The 
figures indicate to. what an estent the credits of individuals, ei"eated in the ope- 
rations of husineea, are cancelled through the inter\-ention of the hanks of the 
cities where the commerce of the whole country centralizes. 

In the States of Illinois, Mississippi, Arkaneas and Florida, after the collapse 
of 1837, no banks were again created up to 1850, and the 'three last named are 
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Still "withomt them, with the exception of two small ones in Florida. Texas has 
a email bank at Galveston, and Utah, Oregon, and New Mexico have none. In 
the District of Coliimbia four old hanks expired by limitation of charter in the 
hands of trustees, and Congress refused to recharter them; bnt they continue to 
transact business. 

It is prolsahle that a large portion of the increase in banking, particularly at 
the west, Las been due to the introduction of the security system of New York, 
the idea of which seemed to popularize that which had previously been in bad 
odor. The following table shows the States which have adopted the free 
banking principle in whole or in part : 
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The principle cannot be said to have worked well except in New York, where 
it required constant alterations for many years to bring it to perfection. In 
Illinois it was an entire failure, and the new constitutional convention adopted a 
clause looking to the prohibition of any more banks and to the suppression of 
the existing circulation. 

INSURANCE. 

The progress of insurance in the United States has been rapidly following 
the development of commerce and trade, of which it is the necessary accompani- 
ment, sine* the system of buying and selling goods on credit necessitates the 
resort to every possible means of making those credits safe. None ia more 
obvious than that of requiring all goods to be insured. It follows that as com- 
modities increase in quantity and value, the amount to be covered by insurance 
must expand in the same proportion. Unfortunately, however, there have been 
no regular statistics collated fi'om yeai to year, as in the case of banks, by which 
that interesting index to the growdi of the national wealth might be compared. 
The State of Massachusetts has paid moat attention to this matter, and the 
annual reports are very valuable. The number of companies and amounts at 
risk have been as follows in that State : 
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The total property at risk has increased jn the ten years iS310,870,461. 
XTudcr the present laws of Kew York the insurance. retiima are well organized. 
Taking the figures in conneiion with those of the leading ones of other States, 
the results are as follows : 
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The amoTmt at risk hy all the companies in the Union may approach three 
i, and the losses were reported as follows for 1860 ; 

s ajid freights $13, 5S5, 000 

15, 050, 700 

Total marine S8, 575, 700 

By fire 32, 020, 000 

Total losses 50, 595, 700 

The nnmber of United States life insurance companies is ahont 47; number 
of lives insured,-60,000 ; total amount insured, $180,000,000 ; annual premiums, 
$7,000,000. 

VALUE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATE. 
(Appendix— Table No. 35.) 
The marshals of the United States were directed to obtain from the records 
of the States and Territories respectively, an account of the value of real and 
personal estate as assessed for taxation. Instructions were ^ven these officers 
to add the proper amount to the assessment, so that the return should represent 
as well the true or intrinsic value as the inadequate sum generally attached to 
property for taxable purposes. The result of this return by all the census 
takers will be found in table No. 34, whereby it will appear that the value of 
individual property in the States and territories exceeds the sum of sixteen 
thousand millions of dollars, representing an increase of one hundred and twenty- 
six and a half per centum in ten years in value in the a^;regate, and an increase 
of sixty-eight per cent, per capita of the free population. The rate of increase 
has been immense in the WMtem States, whOe the absolute gain in the older 
States has been no less remarkable. For example, the rate of increase ia Iowa 
has been more than nine hundred per cent., while the absolute increase of wealth 
has been two hundred and forty-seven millions of dollars j while Pennsylvania 
has increased at the rate of ninety-six per cent., with an an absolute gain in 
wealth of near seven thousand millions of doUai-s, The wealth per capita for 
Iowa in 1S50 was $123, while in 18(iO it amounted to $366, a rate of increase 
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of one huudred and ninety-seven and a half per cent. The wealth of Pcunsjl- 
■\-aiiia in 1850 per capita waa $313 ; in 1860 per capita waa $487 ; the rate ot 
murease fifty-six per cent. 

It must be borne in mind that the value of all taxable property waa returned, 
including that of foreigners as irell as natives, wliUe all was omitted belonging 
to the States or Uuited States. In consideripg the relation of popultttion lo 
wealth, the fa«t must be borne in mind that a luuch larger proportion of the prop- 
erty of tlie western t-han eastern States ia held by non-reBidenta, and that this cir- 
cumatanco is not without its influence in exaggerating the wealth of individuals 
in States where largeiaveBtmentshavebeenniadeby persona resident elsewhere. 

The efiect of internal improvements upon the pi'osperity and wealth of the 
country can not be better illustrated than by the rapid cnhanecmcnt in value of 
all property brought within their influence. 

To trace the causes of our great progreaa in wcaltli, and to pursue the investi- 
gation in detafl, would he profitable and interesting, but the want of time makes 
it incumbent to postpone further review of this table t« another lime. 

AGEICULTURE. 

(Appbnwx — T.iBLE No. 36.) 

View of I'iC condidon andprogress of agricuKurc m tlie United States. 

It appears from the returns of the last census, that the ratio of increase of 
the principal agricultural products of the United States has more than kept' 
pace witli the increase of population. Indeed, there appears no reason to doubt 
the continuance of an abundant supply of all the great staple articles, eijua] to 
the necessities of any possible increase of population or national contingency 
for ages to come. It is also gratifying to note the evidences of improvement 
in some of the most important agricultaral operations, proving that oar farmers 
are fully in sympathy with the progressive spirit of the age, and not behind 
their fellow-citizens engaged in other industrial occupations. The products of 
the great west are giving a tone to the markefa of Great Britain and the con- 
tinent. Chicago has become one of the first grain markets in the world, and 
as the boundless region still further west is being developed, every channel of 
commtmieation with the Atlantic coast will teem mth the products of the soil. 
Illinois alone sends now to the great market at New York an average of two 
thousand head of cattle weekly, and other States, comprising regions almost 
unknown at the former census, and still more distant from the seaboard, are 
adding and increasing their contributions. 

New plants and animals have been inti'oduced in the past decade. From the 
products of the sugar cone — sorglium saccJiaratum — transplanted fi-om the 
Chinese empire, the west is furnished with a new article of domestic luxury and 
utility, and rendered compai'ativcly independent of the sugar cane of more 
Bonthern States. 

The gi-eat dairy interest in our country during this period has increased the 
production of cheese and butter, and already American cheese is as well known 
in English markets as the best English dairy cheese. 

Indian corn is ncjw an indispensable article for Great Britain, and each sue 
ceeding year is increasing the demand for this important product of our country, 
which ia nused in every State and Territory of our Union. 

WhOe it is admitted that very much remains to be accomplished by the ag- 
ricultural interest of our country, it cannot be doubted that the past ten years 
has shown to the world that the United States has within its own territory the 
reaourcca which will enable us to compete with the older nations of the world 
in every depaitment of domestic industry. 

The London exhibition in 1851 made known that the United States had the 
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meariB of supplying the implements and machinery needed in every country ia 
Europe, Since that time our reapers and mowers, ploughs, steam-engines, and 
railroad cars have found their way to the Old World, and an American in taking 
the tour of the continent will, in the great empire of Russia, find himself on 
biiard of an American raUroad car drawn by an American locomotive on a rail- 
road built by an American engineer. We point to these advances as evidence 
that the enterprise of our countrymen, with so wide a scope for its development 
at home, manifests itself wherever a profitable field opens for its exercise abroad. 

At a period like the present, when, for the preservation of the national life 
and character, the resources of the country are subjected to a greater strain 
than they have ever yet borne, when a large portion of its effective labor ia di- 
verted to the same sacred duty, and all the productive forces of the Union are 
controlled to an unprecedented extent by causes more pervading and subversive 
in their effects than any which could possibly arise from extraneous sources, it 
ia a subject of the highest gratification that we are blessed with the amplest 
returns from the labors of the husbandman. The crops of hay and grain, aa 
the result of a favorable season and a broader cultivation of land, are believed 
especially to have afforded abundant and timely harvests. Regarded either as 
a source of cheap and ample supply for a vast commissariat with the least pos- 
sible drain upon the public chest, of cheap and plenary subsistence to the nu- 
merous unemployed and dependent classes, or as a source of exports and em- 
ployment for the commercid and shipping interests, the bounty of our land is 
at the present time a subject of national congratulation and thankfulness. 

The increasing annual products of agriculture in our highly-favored country, 
and the hay and grain crops in particular, furnish striking illustrations of the 
close interdependence and connexion of all branches of the national industry. 
The dependence of agriculture upon the results of mechanical skill, as well as 
the aatonishing progi-ess of the latter within the last half century, is strongly 
exemplified in the application of labor-saving appliances, which become still 
more valuable, in emergeuciea like the present, in all the operations of the farm. 
The saving effected by new and improved implements in Great Britain within 
a dozen years preceding 1851 was stated by a competent authority to be not 
less than one-half on all the main branches of farm labor. Our own progress 
in this respect is believed to have been more rapid than that of any other agri- 
cultural people, and to be in advance of our application of the fi-uits of purely 
scientific research in the improvement of agriculture. In nearly every depart- 
ment of i-ural industry mechanical power liaa wrought a revolution. The in- 
ventive genius of the country has not only contrived to make it prepare the 
crop for mai-ket and to sew or knit the family apparel of the farmer, but to rock 
and " tend " the infant as well as to rend from the embrace of earth the century- 
rooted oak whidi onr fathers were forced to leave to the slow eradication of 
time. Whether the superior agricultural advantages and the demand for im- 
proved implements and machinery in the United States have stimulated the 
facile ingenuity of our mechanics, or have only been seconded by its ready con- 
tiibntions to industry, we shall not stop to inquire. The greatest triumphs of 
mechanical skill in its application to agriculture are witnessed in the instruments 
adapted to the tillage, harvesting, and subsequent handling of the immense 
grain crops of the country, and parrictdarly upon the western prairies. With- 
out the improvements in ploughs and other implements of tillage which have 
been multiplied to an incredible extent, and are now apparently about to cul- 
minate in the steam plough, the vast wheat and com crops of those fertile plains 
could not probably he raised. But were it possible to produce wheat upon the 
scale that it is now raised, much of the profit and not a Utde of the product 
would be lost were the fanner compelled to wwt upon the slow process of the 
sickle, the cradle, and the hand-rake for securing it when ripe. The reaping- 
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macliine, tho harvester, and machines for threshing, winnowing, and c' 
hia wheat for the market hare become quite indispensable to every large grain 
grower. The commercial importance ot the wheat crop and its various relations 
lo the subject of domestic and foreign supply, to markets, the means of trans- 
portation, storage, &c., make it highly important that the producer shall have 
tKc means of putting his crop in the market at the earliest or most favorable 
time and with the greatest precision. 

Wheat. — The quantity of wheat grown in all the States and Territories in 
the year 1849 was 100,485,044 bushels. The quantity grown in 1859 was 
171,183,381 bushels, an increase of nearly seventy per centum, or about 
double the increase of population in the same period. Some of the older wheat- 
growing States — Pennsylvania, Virginia, New York, and Ohio— do not show a 
proportionate increase, owing to the destructive agency of the wheat midge, 
and the consequent unwillingness of farmers to subject themselves to repeated 
losses from this cause. Fortunately, the midge is diminishing where it was 
formerly most destructive, and wheat-growing will soon be resumed in many 
localities in these States where for a time it was almost abandoned. To the in- 
troduction and greatly extended cultivation of spring wheat in the northwestern 
States, is tlie country mainly indebted for the increase in the amount of wheat 
produced. In Illinois this crop has increased in ten years from 9,414,577 
bushels to 24,159,500 bushels; in Wisconsin, from 4,286,131 to 15,8ia,625 
bushels in the some period. In many cases in these States the quantity grown 
has exceeded the means of ready transportation, or the demands of the market, 
and has therefore been too great to be profitable. 

There appears among the contributions of the Now York State Agricultural 
Society a statement of Dr. Asa Fitcli, entomologist for that nsefid association, 
relating to depredatory insects, of so much general interest as to claim insertion 
in this report. It is a matter of no small import that this association have in- 
troduced into this country from abroad certain parasites which Providence has 
creatod to counteract the destructive powers of some of these depredators, by lim- 
iting their efficiency and destroying their numbers. We have heretofore been 
suffering from the destructive agency of some of these enemies to the grwn crop, 
which have been introduced from abroad, without enjoying the influence of their 
natural enemies which remained at home. It is gratifying to realize that the 
New York State Agricultural Society has manifested a spirit so philanthropic 
in conception, with the prospect of results so important. 

Dr. Fitch remarks : 

"The gn^n aphis made its advent in a most remarkable miinner. That an iuEect never 
seen before and not known to be present ia our country should suddenly be found every- 
where in New England, and toost of the Btete of New Yctk, in profuse tmmbers in every 
grain field of this wide extent of territory, and literailly Ewai'miug upon and Emothering the 
crop in uaay fluids, was n phenomenon which probably has no parallel in the annals of 
science. How it was possible for this insect so suddenly to become thus ttstonishinglj 
numerous was a mystery which seemed to moEt persons to bo inexplicable. It is the most 
proliiic of any insect which has ever been observed. I find it commence hearing when it 
is but three days old, and produces four young d^ly. Thus the descendants of » shigle 
aphis idll in twi'uty days amnunc ta upw.irds of two millions, each day increasing their 
number to almost double what they were the day before. This serves to account for the 
Burp ising numbers which we had of this insect. 

"The aphis was everywhere supposed to bea new insect, and one writer went so for as (o 
name and describe \t scientifiailly, in full confidence that the world had ncvot before known 
anything like it. My examinations, however, fully assured me that it was identical with 
a species which has long been known in the grain fields of Eurape, And ou my announc- 
ing this, the erroneous views which one and another were adopting were speedily abandoned. 

" Our best European accounts of this insect are very imperfect. They only speak of it aa 
occurring in June and July, whereas I lind it is present ou the grain the whole year round. 
And when the grain is but a few inches high, if half a doaen of these insects happen to 
locate themselves on the same plaat they suck out its juice to such an esfent that tho 
plant withers and dira. 
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" As yet I have never been able to find a male of this species. They are nil females. 
This is proved by placing any one supposed to be a male in a vial ; next moroing two or 
three young lice are always found in tlie vial with it. Ihe general habits of insects of this 
kind are well known. The aphis on the apple tree and other fruit trees, when cold weather 
arrives, give birth to males. The sexes then pair, and the female thereupon deposits eggs, 
which remain through the winter to start tlitse ins.cts agiun the following year. 1 had 
supposed it would be the same with this aphis on the grain. I thought, when autumn 
arrived, I should meet with males and find eg^ dropped on the blades of the gnJn. Hut 
there were none. The females and their young continued to appear on the grnin till the 
end of the season. They are everywhere on the grain now, buried under the snow, ready 
to warm into life and activity i^aSn when the spring opens And on grain growing in 
flower pots, on which I am keeping these insecis in full activity through the wmter to 
notice what I can of their habits, no males have yet appeared. When, and under what 
eircumslanccs this sex will bo produced, is a most curious subject, still remaning to be as- 
certained. It at present looks as though the female and their descendant* were prolific 
peimanently, without any iDfercoui«e of the sexes, 

"Last summer such multitudes of paraates, ladjbugs, and other destroyers of this aphis, 
had become gathered in the grain fields at harvest time that it seemed ns though it would 
be exterminated by them. But at the end of the season this insect appeared as common 
on the young rye as I had noticed it at the opening of Kpring. The present indications, 
therefore, are that this aphis will be as numerous on the gr^ the coming summer as it was 
the past, it the seasonprovea favorable to its increase 

" As to the atnat iw'-n!, it may be remarked that for almost a century it bad been known 
that in this country was a kind of worm whose habit it was to suddenly appear in particular 
spots in such unmense numbera as to wholly consume Ihe herbage o.ver an extent frequently 
of several miles, ana then abruptly vanish, nothing being seen of it afterwards. Thus it was 
one of the most singular and also one of the most formidable and alarming creatures <t 
this class that was known to be in our world. Yet, what Idnd of worm this was, and what 
insect produced it, remained wholly unknown down to the present day. Appearing here 
and there all over the country the past season, this army worm became an object of the 
deepest interest ; and from Iliinois on the one hand, and MasBachusetts on the other, speci- 
mens of the moths bred from these worms were sent to me for information as to what the 
name of this insect really was. 

' ' With regard to the wttia midge, I would observe that in this country Injurious insects are 
much more numerous than vi Europe, occasioning us f^r greater latieo than are (here ex- 
perienced, A year ago I received from France a vial filled with insects as they were pro- 
miscuously gathered by the net in the wheat fields of a disirict where the midge was doing 
much injury. It then occurred to me tiiat by gathering the insects of our wheat fields 
here in the same manner, it would furnish materials for a veiy accurate comparison of the 
wheat insects of this country with those of Europe. As the result of a comparison thus 
made. I find that in onr wheat fields hero the midge formed 59 per cent, of oil the insects 
on this grain the past summer ; whilst in France, the preceding summer, only seven per 
cent, of the insects on wheat were of this species In France, the parasitic deetroyei-B 
of the midge amounted to S5 per cent ; while, in this country, our parasites form on!y 10 
per cent. And after the full investigafjon of the subject which I bare now made, I can 
state this fact with confidence— nw Aave no par/ni/ts in this cowdry ihal dettret/ Ihe teheal mrdge. 
TTio insect so common on wheat, and which resembles the European parasites of the midgo 
so ctosely that, in the New York Natural History, it is described as being one of thatspcdes, 
and in the Ohio Agricultural Reports it Is confidently set down as another of them, I find 
has nothing to do with the wheat midge, but is the parasite of an ash gray bug which is 
common on grain and grass, laying its eggs in the eggs of this bug, and thus destroying 

"I stated to the society, a year since, that the wheat midge had wholly vanished the 
previous summer ; not one of its larvte could I find, on a careful search over an extensive 
district around me. But the past season this insect appeared in the wheat ag^n, as numer- 
ous as usual. This has led us into important changes in our views of the habits of this 
insect. How was it posable for it to utterly disappear iifom the wheat one year and bo 
back in it in swarms tlie next year ? Obviously it must have other places of breeding tlian 
in the wheat. And, therefore, if no wheat was grown in this country for a few years, as has 
so often been proposed, it would not starve and kill out this insect The insect would resort 
to other situations, and would sust^n itself there, returning into the whesit agiun as numer- 
ous as before, when its cultivation was recommenced. And what could it be that banished 
this insect from the wheat in 18B0, and brought it back again in 1861 f The remarkable 
difference in the weather of these two years furnishes an answer to this question. When 
the njidge fly came out to deposit its eggs in June, 1860, the weather was excessively dry ; 
ill ISlil it was very wet and showery. And thus we learn the fact that these files cannot 
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brcatte a dty,Trarm atanoEphere; they are forced to retreat to places where the air is damp 
and moist. When the uplands, the ploughed fields, are parched with droi^ht, the midge 
cannot abide in them ; it must go to the lowlands along the margins of streams, where it 
must remain bo long ns the droi^ht continues. Here it must lay its eggs and rear its young, 
depositing them, probably, in the grass growing in these situations. And henco we also 
learn that if the last half of June is unusually dry, our wheat that year will escape injury 
from the midge ; but if the Jast half of June is very wet and showery, this crop will be 
severely devastated." 

Indian com.— This crop in 1849 was 592,071,104 bushels; in 1859 it was 
830,451,707 buahels, -which is an increase of more than forty per cent. In 
a-majority of the States this is nndoubtedly the moat jiopiilar crop ; it is less 
liable to faOnre than any other, and ia applied to so great a variety of iiscftil 
purposes. No important changes have been made either in the varieties culti- 
yated or in the modes of cultivation, except in the gradual substitution of ani- 
mal for human labor. 

Cotton. — The rapidity ivith which the cidtivation of cotton has increased in 
the United States is truly wonderful. In the beginning of the present century 
the aimiial exportation was less than 5,000 bales ; in 1849 the quantity grown 
had reached 2,445,793 bales of ginned cotton of 400 pounds each ; in 1859 it 
had fiirther increased to 5,196,944 bales, or more than 110 per cent, in tea 
years. The whole crop is ljie product of thirteen States, but is chiefly obtained 
from eight of them. Immense as is the quantity of cotton produced, the demand 
is equal to the supply. Prior to the production of cotton in such vast quantities 
in the more southern States, it was extensively cultivated for domestic purposes 
in North Carolina, Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and southern Illinois, and it 
is not improbable that its cultivation may be re-established in some of these 
States with profit to the producer and advantage to the consumer. 

Dairy products. — ^The quantity of butter produced in the census year 1859- 
'GO is set down at 460,509,854 pounds, which is an increase of 46 per cent, on 
the product of 1849-'50. The amount of cheese returned is 105,875,135 
pounds, or 339,242 pounds more tlian the product of 1849-'50. Cheese ia 
especially rich in flesh-forming constituents, and is therefore regarded as a highly 
nutritious article of diet, well adapted 'to the use of the laboring man, and capa- 
ble of doing more to repair the waste of muscular exertion than many times its 
weight of butter or of fat meat. Still it appears that cheese does not enter 
largely into the daily food of the working classes of this country, as it does in 
G-ermauy and Great Britain. Were it produced mote abundantly, and sold at a 
lower price, it is probable that an article of food so convenient and economical 
would bo more fully used. The cheese exported from the United States to other 
countries is about 15,000,000 pounds annually. In fact, were cheese-making as 
well imderstood in our country generally as it is in Europe, the demand would 
be greatly increased. It is believed that our people suffer immensely by not 
thoroughly understanding the most approved processes of cheese-making. Com- 
paratively little of the prodigious quantity produced can be termed a first rate 
article. While many of our most enterprising dairymen supply an article cred- 
itable to the country, in Europe what is termed American cheese is not pur- 
chased with that confidence with which we receive theirs, and for the reason that 
the processes have not reached that perfection wliich ^onc contributes to uni- 
formity of excellence and disrinctiveness of character. 

When this point is attained a taste is cultivated, and increasing demand fol- 
lows, and profits enlarge. An article so nutritious and easy of transportation 
should form some portion of our army rations. 



Domestic animals. — The tables of agi-icnltm-e will show a satisfactory ii 
in the live stock of the country. In addition to returns of animals employed in 
agriculture and possessed by farmers, we have prepared a table from the returns 
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of the census-takers which represent an estimate of the different varietiea of live 
stock which, being owned by peraons not engaged in agrictiltural pursuits, were 
not included in the agricultnrai schedule. These returns we believe entitled to 
eonfidento, and they swell considerably the numbers contained in the official 
atatemenfa. As all live stock thus circumstanced was omitted in the previous 
census, we have, in all onr comparisons and calcalations, ignored it, because, 
being omitted in previous censuses, its introdaction into the figures at this time 
would interfere witli the apparent rate of increase, 

ITie horses included in the table i-efeiTed to comprise carriage, team, and other 
horses which were previously, and in this census, omitted, hut which will be 
seen to make a vast increase to the number returned in the agricultural schedule. 
The addition to all varietiea of live stock thus made to appear, and which exists, 
is a matter of no inconsiderable importance. 

Value of animals slaughtered,. — The value of slaughtered animals for 1849 
was 9111,703,142, in 1859 it had reached $212,871,653, the largest part of the 
increase being in the western States, The mamifacturers of soap, candles, 
leather, glue, bone-blaek and others depending on this source for their material 
have received a proportionate development. 

Sheep and wool. — The number of sheep returned by the census of 1850 was 
21,723,220, and the amount of wool 32,516,959 pounds. In 1800 the uumfjer 
of sheep returned was 33,317,756, and the amount of wool 60,511,343 pounds. 

In addition to the number of sheep above mentioned as returned by the census, 
the assistant marshals reported 1,505,810 as their estimate of the number of sheep 
not included because owned by others than formers, so that the entire number 
of sheep in the United States on the 1st day of June may safely be placed at 
68,017.153, and a proportionate amount may be added with propriety to the clip 
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While the sheep ot the United States increased but 1,594,536 between 1850 
and 1860, the imports of wool and woollens during that period were as follows : 
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The aggregate exports of do'mostie wool during the whole of the samo period 
only reached the viuue of $1,562,502; and there were no exports of domestic 
manufactures of wool. 

The average price of fine wool in one of onr principal wool markets, (Boston,) 
for the last thirty-five years has been 50y% cents per pound; of medium, AAfa 
cents; of coarae, 35 J cents. The consumption of mutton has rapidly increased. 
The supply now as rarely exceeds the demand as with any other meat, and the 
best qualities out-sell beef in our markets. 

No country is better adapted by natural, and on the whole, by artificial con- 
ditions to the production of wool than the United States. It appears to be 
conceded that Australia and South America contain the only very extensive 
regions of the earth now capable of competing with equal ai'eas of our country 
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in this prodnction, Thnt narroiv rim of vegetation which encloBea the vaat 
iiiland deserta of Australia presents not a circtunstance of superiority, for this 
object, over the immeaee natural pastures of our western and southwestern 
States and Territoriee, and it is manifeetly inferior to them in important condi- 
tions. Portions of it arc destitute of running streams for hundreds of miles, and 
it is subject to the periodica] recurrence of droughts, which in some cases have 
estendcd through years, drying up all minor vegetation, and proving most 
destructive to flocks and herds. The government price of lands is higher than 
in the United States. Its distance from its wool market equals nearly half tlie 
circumference of the globe. Yet its exports of wool rose between 1810 and 
1850 from 167 pounds to 40,000,000 pounds ! South America is also becoming 
an extensive producer and exporter of this staple. Here, too, no natural con- 
ditions of superiority over those of the United States present themselves, while 
there are political and moral ones which undeniably are hostile to the security 
and permanence of so exposed a branch of industry. 

Apart from the mere question of the cheap production of wool, the esperience 
of the most advanced agrienltnral nations, like England, Germany, and France, 
goes to show that sheep are a necessity of a good general system of husbandry 
on even the highest priced lands and amidst the densest population. They 
afford as much food to man, in proportion to their own consumption, as any 
other domestic animals. They ate believed to return more fertilizing matter to 
the soil. In addition to these things, they alone furnish wool. England proper 
has about five hundred and ninety sheep to the squai-c mile. The United States 
proper (exclusive of Territories) have about forty-eight to the square mile. 

Our people have not lacked the necessary breeds to embark vigorously and 
advantageously in every department of sheep husbandry. In fine-wool varie- 
ties we have selections from the best flocks of Germany. In varieties ranging 
from fine to medium we have the American merino, yielding fifty per centum 
more wool than his Spanish ancestor, without a deterioration iu its quality. In 
coai-se varieties, we have the choicest mut'ton-brecds of England, and also hardy 
and productive sub-vaiieties between these and what ate termed our native 
sheep. No country lias ever been so liberal in importing the most highly- 
esteemed foreign breeds of sheep, and none has been more successful in accli- 
mating them. Some have been greatly improved among «s, and none, it is be- 
lieved, have degenerated where the systems adapted to their cultm'o have been 
found profitable. 

In view of all the preceding facts, it would seem most anomalous that a peo- 
ple so intelligent and/ enterprising as our own should have advanced so slowly 
in one of tlie most important departments of industry, should have consented so 
long and so lai^ly to import a prime necessary of life which they could actually 
produce and market at a less cost than the exporter. 

American wool-growers attribute this state of things mjunly to two causes: 
tariff regulations, which give protection to the woollen manufacturer and not to 
the producer, and to the unsteadiness which feas marked our tariff policies. 
Though the monetary state of the country and other incidental causes have un- 
doubtedly contributed their influences, it is not to be denied that a comparison 
of wool prices under the different tariffs gives color to the first conclusion, be- 
cause, contrary to all the earlier anticipations of the growers, they show that 
there has been no coincidence whatever between high and low wool prices and 
what are termed high and low tarifis, but quite as often precisely the reverse. 
If the above position of the producer is well taken — if he is not equally pro- 
tected ivith the manufacturer — it is not a sufficient answer to his complaint to 
say that he needs no protection because he can already produce the staple as 
cheaply as his foreign competitor. The ordinary wool-growers of the United 
States can no more live as he now lives, on the same profits which content the 
wealthy Anglo-Australian or South American grower, than can our ordinary 
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m.inufacUirers live aa they now Hvo on the profits wliich content the miinufac- 
turera of Europe. Much tlie greater numher of our producers arc comparatively 
small land-liolders and capitalists, yet they have the duties of intelligent free- 
men to discharge and the expenses of liberal members of society to incar. 
Their expenditures in directioita which tend to comfort and self-respect, and 
which promote civilization and the public interests, are ten times greater than 
those of persons of the same wealth in the foreign countries from which the 
competition comes. Is not our government as much hound, both by justice and 
expediency to assist this class of men to preserve their i-espeetable status as tn 
render like assistance to any other class t Is the production of a great staple 
ot less conseciuence to oar country than its manufacture! 

It IS complained that the rapid and almost radical changes which have taken 
place m our tariff legislation, now stimulatmg both the producer and manufac- 
turer of wool beyond the boundaries of prudence, and now suddenly withdraw- 
ing much of the protection on which their anticipations and ajrangements for 
the fature were founded, have necessarily led to ruinous disappointments, and 
finally impaired the confidence of the community in the safety of investments 
in a husbandry subject to such interferences. 

The present would seem an auspicious period to establish peimanent policies 
in these particulars. One of the principal causes which has rendered it dif&cult 
to estimate the public receipts in advance — the fluctuations between large and 
small sales of the public lands — ^is now probably removed. These sales, always 
advancing at the same time with imports and duties, that is, in periods of pecu- 
niary inflation, were sometimes sufficient at such periods, with the aid of only a 
moderate tariff, to lead to the accumulation of lai^e surpluses of revenue. These 
produced clamorous and successful calls for a reduction of duties. But in periods 
of pecuniary depression the sales of the public lands fell off; the reduced tariff 
was found insnificient to raise thfi necessary revenue, and another change in the 
opposite direction became necessary. 

White it is not probable that surplus revenues will accrue, from any cause, 
for many years to come, the most intelligent and experienced wool-growera of 
our country ask for no extreme or disproportioned legislation iu their behalf. 
They only ask that in establishing a system of revenue adequate to the public 
wants, the interest they represent receive a share of protection fiurly propor- 
tioned to its importance and requirements. If this is accorded, and the policy 
established is allowed to acquire a permanent character, it is not doubted by 
our agriculturista that this important branch of industry will rapidly attain a 
development which will no longer leave us tributary to foreign nations for one 
of the most important necessaries of life. 

In view of the limited number of American publications devoted to sheep 
liusbandry which have appeared, we feel it a duty to refer to a valuable reper- 
tory of useful information, being a treatise on fine-wool sheep husbandry, by 
Henry S. Eandall, LL.D., of New York, read before the New York State 
Agricultural Society, February IS, 1863. 127 pages, 8vo. 

Sugar and molasses. — Notwithstanding tlie large quantities of sugar and 
molasses produced in the United States, a l.trgo amount is obtained from abroad. 
The sum paid for imported sugars, in 1859, exceeded $31,000,000, and in the 
same season 30.000,000 of gallons of molasses were imported. 

The rapidly increasing culture of the Chinese stgar-cane is supplying a great 
want. The introduction of such a crop to the notice of the American farmer 
is a prominent feature of the past decade. While, in the present state of knowl- 
edge, much difficulty and uncertainty seems to attend the manufacture of sugar 
from this plant, it has proved its value as very productive in simp or molasses. 
Tiie plants introduced uito this country are from Asia and Africa, and vary 
considerably in character. They are liable to hybridization with each other, 
and with the broom corn, and ujnch care is required to preserve the varieties 
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distinct. So far aa we have information, Mr. J. II. Sinitli, of Quincy, Illinoia, 
ha* been the most BucceBsful cultivator of the impliee, and hia e&orta have been 
attended with much Bncccss, While, with our knowledge of the disappoint- 
menta which have been experienced in Europe and this country aa to results, 
wo would not recommend a heedless expenditure of time and means in the 
cuitui'e of the imphec, we are sufficiently conlidcnt in its value, under many 
di'cmnatances, ae to hope that farmers generally of the north and west will 
devote some attention to the culture of the plant, and fairly test its utility for 
tlieproduction of sngar. 

ITie product of cane sugar, aa returned by the Seventh Census, was 237,133 
hogsheads of 1,000 pounds each; in 1859 it was 302,205 hogsheads. The 
product of molasses for the fonner year was 12,700,991 gallons ; for the latter 
16,337,080 gallons. From the sorghum and imphee, 7,235,025 gallons of mo- 
lasses were made in 1859. 

The amount of maple sugar made in 1S50 was 34,253,436 pounds ; in 1«60 
the product was 38,863,884 pounds. This increase is not large, but sufficient 
to afford gratifying evidence that our beautifljl maple groves and forests are not 
becoming extinct, while many are preserved with commendable care. We wish 
it could, with truth, be added that the cultivation of this noble tree waa extend- 
ing in a ratio equal that wherein the old trees in the forest are diminishing under 
haa treatment and the demands for new land for tillage. The landholder who 
appropriates a few rods of land to the preservation or cultivation of the sugar 
tree not only increases the value of his estate but confers a benciit upon futui-e 



Tobacr.0. — The tobacco crop, in 1849, amounted to 199,752,655 pounds, being 
a decrease of more than 19,000,000 pounds according to the previous census j 
in 1859 it reached 429,390,771 pounds. 

To the production of this amount every State and Territory contributed, 
although Virginia and Kentucky fumishea much more tlian any other. It 
would seem surprising that a crop which is said to impoverish the aoil more 
than any other, and to iiyure to some extent every one who uaes it, should be 
found so desirable as to increase 106 per cent, in ten years; but auch ia the 
effect of a ready market with remunerative prices. Several of the northern 
States present a very large increase in the production of this article. Among 
these, Ohio, New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania exhibit 
both the largest product and the greatest increase. Ohio raised, in 1859, over 
25j million pounds, and New York increased her production from 83,189 pounds 
to 5,764,582 pounds; Massachusetts fi-om 138,246 to 3,233,198, and Connec- 
ticut from 1,267,624 to 6,000,133 pounds. Virginia, North Carolina, Maryland, 
Kentucky, and other of the more southern States show a greatly augmented 
growth of the staple. 

There has been a commensurate increase in the manufacture of snuff, cigars, 
and other ultimate products of the tobacco crop, while the consumption of the 
article in various forms doubtless keeps pace with the production. 

Wine> — ^The retuma upon the subject of wine-making show a very large in- 
crease in an article which promises to become one of great commercial value. 
The wine cnltnre haa increased in a considerable number of States, but more 
particularly in Ohio, California, and Kentucky. The quantity of domestic 
wines was increased from 221,249 gallons in all the States and Territories in 
1850, to 1,860,008 gallons in twenty-two States in 1860, or at the rate of 740 
per cent. Of this quantity the three States above named made nearly one mil- 
lion gallons, and Ohio alone more than half a million gallons. The return was 
probably far short of the real amount. 

The culture of the grape and the manufacture of wine are rapidly increasing. 
8o soon as cultivators beeome assured that they possess varieties of the gi*ape 
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of sufficiently good quality, thorougtly hardy and adapted to our cliraatc, tlio 
development of thia form of industry is likely to be still more rapid. More 
than 84,000,000 was paid by citizens of the United States in 1859 for imported 
winea; the amount paid by consumers for a factitious home-made artiele it is 
perhaps impossible to ascertain. A good native wine may and should at once 
take Uie place of the spurious article, and in a few years of a large part of the 
imported. This is the more desirable, inasmuch as the disease which so seri- 
ously affects the vineyai-ds of Eorope greatly dimiuishea the quantity and 
increases the price of good wine, and at the same time tempts producers 
there to practice extensive adulterations. Nothing will effect a substantial 
temperance reform so certainly and speedily as the production of good wines in 
such quantity as to place tliem within the means of the poor as well as the rich; 
and every man who plants a vine will be a useftJ co-operatoi in the beneficent 
work of relieving the country from the evils of intemperance by the substitution 
of a healthy beverage for the various forms of poisons which take tlie name of 
spirits and concentrate and difiuae misery over the land. 

Hay and clover. — The hay crop of 1849 was 13,838,642 tons; in 1859 the 
quantity reported is 19,129,128 tons. This increase is not proportionate to the 
increase of live stock in the country, hut it appears that, with better farming, 
more toots and cut straw and other rough fodder are used, and therefore leas 
hay is required. Without adding to the present extent of meadow lands, the 
hay crop might pi-obably be greatly increased by the careftil introduction of the 
best vaiietiea of grass. 

The quantity of clover-aeed grown in 1819 waa 468,978 bushels ; iu 1859 
the amount waa 929,010 bushels. This increase is important not only in a 
commercial point of view, but still more so as indicative of improvement in our 
agricultural aystem. 

Orchard products. — These conaist principally of apples and peaches, dried 
and undried. Their value in 1849 waa 87,733,186 ; in 1859 it had reacLed 
$19,759,361. This large increaae is principally due to the fact that for several 
years great attention has been paid to tne introduction and cultivation of 
improved varieties of fruit, and to processes for the preservation of ftuits by 
artificial means, whicli now occupy a great amount of capital. The pear, which 
for several years was almost left out of general cultivation on account of what 
was termed the " blight," has of late been less affected by this injury than 
formerly, and is now extending rapidly in public estimation, being justly 
regarded as one of the most delicious and profitable of fruits. 

Silk. — The production of raw silt in the United States stUl remains incon- 
siderable in comparison with what was at one time expected. It has, however, 
been demonstrated that many parts of the country are well adapted to the 
growth of the mulberry, and that the production of silk is profitable. Were 
silk-raising pursued steadily wherever the clunate is suitable, very profitable 
employment would be-afibrded to thousands of persons, especially females, who 
are now almost without such employment during a considerable portion of their 
time. The best way to make silk-growing profitable to individuals and the 
country, is to encourage its production in small quantities by many families, 
rather than for a few persons to undertake its production on a lai-ge scale ; at 
least, such is the lesson taught by all ailk-producing countries. By such means 
the coat would prove trifiing, but the aggregate product would be immense. 
The value of silks of all kinds imported in the year ending June, 1860, exceeded 
$33,OQO,000. 

Improvements. — No better evidence of the progressive improvement of Ameri- 
can agriculture need be adduced than the great amount of animal forcea employed 
to assist the labor of man. llie number of horses, mules, and oxen engaged in 
agricultural labor is probably greater than the number of men, a proportion that 
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Las DO parallel in any otlicr countiy. All of this animal force is, of course, 
made available through some foira of machinery. Since the preceding census 
the use of the reaper and mower has become not merely general but almost 
imiveisal. Some of the most important crops aro now seeded, cultivated, 
gathei'cd. and prepared for use or mai-ket with little or no labor from man 
except where he is aided by mechanical appliances and animal force. The 
employment of steam in agricultural opei-ations is mucli less common in the 
United States than in Great -Britain, but is gradually increasing. 

Draining. — This important improvement has made great progress in the esti- 
mation and practice of our farmers. Tile factories have been established exten- 
sively in many parts of the country, and consec|uently the material for making 
pei-manent drains is much cheapened. 

Should the next ten years witness an equal advance in this direction, under- 
draining wiU be regarded as among the moat indispensable operations of the 
farm, and its benefits will soon be tully realized. 

Underground draining involves an amount of wealth not yet appreciated, 
though rapidly becoming realized by the American farmer. It is an undoubted 
fact that the most productive portions of our faims, and which are fertile in 
fevers, lie neglected and worse than useless for the want of knowledge or the 
absence of enterprise. An assistant marshal in the State of New York made 
report of one farmer near Geneva, who has laid on a moderate-sized farm some 
fifty miles of tiles, and acquired wealth as the i-eeult. A single year's crop from 
land before useless, has sometimes paid all the expense of the improvement, and 
the drains made twenty years since are as efficient as when first constructed. 
For health and wealth nothing contributes more where circumstances admit of 
it — and where do they not, to a greater or less extent t — than underground 
drainage. An implement of great value has recently been patented, which 
opens and covers a furrow of considerable depth, and lays at the same time 
pipe for introducing or carrying off water. 

Irrigation. — This is already found to be necessary or highly beneficial in 
Utah, New Mexico, and California, and is there extensively practiced. To 
systematic irrigation we may look for covering with luxuriant vegetation mil- 
lions of acres now commonly regarded as unfit for cultivation. It will doubt- 
less be found to prove remunerative in many of the older States where it has 
not yet been adopted. 

Progress of invention in threshing instruments. — As next in point of impor- 
tance to the production of grain consists the facility for its early and economical 
preparation for market, the value of implements and machinery tending to this 
cud cannot be ovei-estimated ; and as the progress whereby perfection is attfoned 
in any improvement 80 valuable as ibat which has, tbrough a long process of 
years, attended the constmction of threshing implements, is interesting to the 
political economist as well as the farmer and statesman, we have endeavored to 
group together all the essential facts connected witli their history. The plough, 
bay and grain cutters, and some other implements of husbandry, have attained 
to such perfection within a short period, and their history is so generally known 
to the present generation, that special allusion to them may with propriety be 
deferred to a future period. 

It appears that the number of patents granted in the United States for thresh- 
ing-machines, exclusive of a considerable number for threshing clover, and those 
combining threshing apparatus with cider or grist mills, straw-cutters, ^c, was 
tJiree hundred and Jifiy-four — a larger number than had been given for any 
other instrument or process, except the plough and the water-wheel. 

Some kind of mechanical means for separating grain from the ear appears 
to have been early contrived. A complete history of the snccessive changes in 
the means and instruments for effecting this would be a curious and interesting 
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cliapter in the record of the world's progress. Such a retrospect, could it he 
m^tiio, would show a remarkable uniformity in the methods adopted throughout 
tlio world in ancient and modem times. It would show that, until within a 
recent period, mankind has been altogether unsuccessful in originating or trans- 
mitting any essential improvement upon the most ancient plan of which we 
have any record. 

The primitive mode of "treading out the com" upon a smooth circular 
" tlireshing fioor" in the open air, beneath the feet of the uiuauzzled ox, or other 
animala, has prevailed among casteiu nations from remote antiquity. This 
triturating process, however, appears from very early times to have been facili- 
tated by certain instruments. Thus, " threshing instruments of iron" are men- 
tioned by the prophet Amos; and " a new sharp threshing instrument having 
teeth," at a later period, by Isfuah. Smaller grains, having a less adhesive 
envelope, appear to have been separated by implements analogous to the flml, 
as elsewhere mentioned bj' the same prophet : " For the fitches are not threshed 
with a threshing instrument, neither is a cart-wheel turned about upon the cum- 
min; hut the fitches are beaten out with a etaff, and the cummin with a rod." 
Cummin is threshed by the same mode in Malta at the present day, and in 
Syria may still be seen in common use the representative of the new, shai'p 
threshing instrument with teeth. It is described as a thick plank or sledge 
drawn by oxeu, and having inserted upon its ucder surface pieces of stone, flint, 
or iron, projecting from three-quarters to half an inch, by which the ears of 
corn are torn asunder. Its more ancient form cmong the Hebrews was fre- 
quently that of a square frame with loUeis, encircled by three rings or wheels 
serrated in the manner of a saw. It sometimes resembled in form a cart, by 
which name it is called in the passage quoted. The threshing fioor of level, 
hard-rolled earth was sometimes covered so as to afford shelter to the laborers 
during harvest ; as that of the wealthy Eoaz, which has furnished so interesting 
an illustration of the simplicity of ancient manners and customs. It was usu- 
filiy constructed upon an elevation exposed to currents of wind, to carry off the 
chaff; as that of Oman, the Jebusitc, occupied the rocky eminence of Mount 
Moriah, and, with the threshing instruments and oxen, was purchased by David 
to be forever honored as the site of the holy temple,. Hesiod, who soon afler 
wedded the muse to agriculture, directs the tnreshing floor to be so placed ; 



That the threshing instruments employed had great mechanical effect upon 
the sheaves over which they were drawn may be inferred from their frequent 
use in the imagery of the prophets as descriptive of violence and ruin. The 
tribula, as the same implement was called by the Eomans, has furnished our 
language with a synonym for the worst forms of afSiction. 

It is uncertain at what time the flail was first introduced. But it was in com- 
mon use among the Romans, and throughout the greater part of the empire, as 
well as among most nations of modem Europe, for several centuries superseded 
iieariy every other implement. TJiis highly efficient but tedious and laborious 
instrument still holds its place upon small farms, and for certain kinds of crops 
upon large ones, in Great Britain and America. There are few, whose privilege 
it is to have been bom in the country, who are not familiar with an article 
pleasantly associated with the rural literature and experience of ancient and 
modern times. 

nie earliest attempt on record to produce an implement of the character of 
the modem threshing-machine was nwde toward the middle of the last ceutnry. 

The genius of meclianics appears about that time to have suddenly invaded 
the domain of rural economy. The horae-hoe, the drill-plough, and many other 
valuable contributions were made by it to the labor of the farm and the fireside. 
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In place of the spinning-wheel and the distaff, it supplied the spinning mill and 
the jenney. The thiesiiing floor of clay, the trampling of oxen, and the flail of 
the thresher — 

' ' Sweating over his bread 
Before he eats it ; the priraal cuiBe ; 
But softened into mercy, made the pledge 
Of clieerful dajs aud nights without a groan," 

it sought to replace hy the threshing-machine. For tte dash of the water-whccl 
aud the moil of men and brutes it substituted the Briarean arms and tireless 
energy of the st«am-engine. These and a thousand other subtitutions in agri- 
cultural and general mechanics, if less picturesque than the objects they have 
supplanted, have made ample amends by their pre-eminent service to mankind ; 
and if mowing, reaping, and threshing machines shall ever have their protean 
forms arresteil and fixed in a definite and recognizable shape, they may in time 
gather about them as many agreeable associations as their earlier and simple 
representatives — the scythe, the sickle, and the flail. 

It is an interesting fact that as the first specific mention of the production of 
artificial light from coal gas was made nearly two hundred years ago in an his- 
torical account of Vii^nia, given to the Koyal Society of England, by the 
Eev. John Clayton, of Yorkshire, so the earliest proposition on record, probably, 
to apply machinery, and perhaps water-power to the threshing of grain, 
occurs in a work upon that colony of still earlier date. It is found in a tract 
published in liondon, in 1650, by Ed. Williams. He urges a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the plan of colonization in that quarter, and states, among other reasons, 
that it would stimulate the invention of labor-saving engines, wbicli were neces- 
sary to half-peopled plantations, but were regarded as oppressive monopolizers 
of labor in over-populous countries. He gives an "explication of the saw- 
mill, an engine wherewith, by force of a wheel in the water, to cut timber with 
great speed." This mechanism he proposed to introduce into Virginia, and 
finishes his description of it hy saying that the artificer might " easily convert 
the same to an instrument of threshing wheat, breaking of hemp or flax, and 
other as profitable uses." It does not appear that the machine was at that early 
period ever applied to any of those "profitable uses." A number of the first 
attempts, however, to construct threshing mills in this country were made in 
the old Dominion. 

We propose to glance at some of the early attempts to introduce this class of 
machinery upon American farms and at some of the results of later invention 
to show that our people have not been slow to appreciate the advantages of such 
mechanism nor unsuccessful in supplying it. It is proper, however, before 
speaking of American machines to look a little at what has been done in Great 
Britain, where they were first invented. Our own progress may thus be better 
understood. 

The first person who ever projected a threphing-machine is said to have been 
the celebrated Jethro Tull, of^ Shelbome, in Berkshire, the inventor of the drill- 
plough, and the father of the horse-hoeing husbandry and of systematic agricul- 
ture in England, who died in 1740. In constructing an effective threshing- 
machine he was far from successful. His attempt was immediately followed by 
that of Michael Menzies, a Scotchman, belonging to the fertile grain district of 
East Lothian. His more successful machine, patented in 1732, is considered 
the initial instrument of its class. It consisted of a system of flails attaclied to 
a revolving cylinder, driven by a water-wheel, and was pronounced by a com- 
mittee of Uie Society of Improvers, in Scotland, " of great use to farmers both 
in threshing the grain clean from the straw and in saving a great deal of labor, 
for one man would be sufficient to manage a machine which would do tlie work 
of six." The next attempt appears to have been made about twenty years 
after by Michael Sterling, who made a machine on a very different principle. 
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that of the flax-hulling machine, in common use. It was found to break off the 
heads, and to be only well adapted for threshing oats. In 1766 a machine, 
ivhich could be moved either by horse or water power, and was said to threah 
great quantities of com in a short time, was presented to the London Society of 
Arts, by Mr. Evers, of Swillington, in TorkaKiie, the inventor of a winnowing- 
machine deposited with tbe society. 

Messrs. Alderton and StBwai-t, of Northumberland, in 1772, devised a ma- 
chine, with an indented drum six feet in diameter and a number of Suted rollers, 
between which the grain was rubbed from the ear, " A mill for separating grain 
from straw," patented in 1785 by William Winlan, of Marylebone, was con- 
strueted upon the principle of the coffee-mill, and performed more than it prom- 
ised by grinding as well as thresliing the grain. The price of this machine was 
about d£15, as appears from a letter of General Waslungton, dated November 
1, 1787, to Arthur Yonng, in the sisth volume of whose Annals of Agriculture 
he had seen a cut and description of it. He requested Mr. Young to procure 
Olio, if he was able to recommend it and thought it suf&ciently simple fo be kept 
in order by common laborers. In a subsequent letter the general says he is 
convinced that a Scotch machine, described by his correspondent, was superior 
to Winlan's, and he concludecl to wait a little before he procured one. Some 
other machines, constructed upon the mbbing principle, were found to damage 
tlie grain — an objection thought by some to lie against all machines when used 
lor seed-wheat, and were Ifud aside. 

In 1792 Mr. Willoughby, of Bedford, in Notts, returned to the system of 
flails introduced by Menaies, and constructed a machine with loose beaters at- 
tached to a horizontal axis or cylinder, turned rapidly by means of a horse- 
wheel and made to act upon a grated flooring. A Mr. Jubb, of Lewes, in 
1795, also made a threshing-machine in which the straw was carried by feeding 
rollers between two rapidly revolving beaters, whence tlic corn fell iuto a win- 
no wing-machine. 

During the next year the model of a threshing-machine was presented to the 
Society of Arts of which we have no d^cription. About the same time the 
description of a carious machine, worked by one horse, walking in a circle of 
forty feet and moving a cylinder upon which were placed thirty-two flaUs, 
making twenty revolutions to one of the horse-wheel was given to the same so- 
ciety. It did not prove to be au efficient agency. 

In October of that year John Steedman, of Trentham, patented a machine 
having a number of flails fixed upon a rotary cylinder, while a circular table, 
revolving horiaontally, brought the straw beneath their strokes. All the fore- 
going machines and a machine with flails, invented by J. Wardi-op, of Virgiaia, 
introduced the same year in Englaud, have long been regarded as nearly im- 
practicable in principle. 

The machine which was more properly the basis of those now in use in Scot- 
land and elsewhere, waa brought out in 1785, by Andrew Meikle, of Tyrring- 
ham, in East Lothian, through a gentleman named Stein, who had long seen 
the defect of the rubbing process and agreed with the son of Mr. Meokle to 
build him a perfect instrament. The machine waa completed in 1786. 

It introduced the com between two rollers and threshed it by four beaters 
fixed upon a revolving drum. Previous to obtaining a patent, an improvement 
was made upon the original form of the beaters by substituting for a flat surface 
a comparatively sharp edge, thus "scutching out the grain," as ho termed it, 
by acting in the direction of the ear, a modification not easily explained without 
a cut. The inventor, according to Sir John Sinclair, received substantial evi- 
dence of the gratitude of his countrymen, whose "voluntary donations" made 
a comfortable provision for his old age and for his family aft«r him. Professor 
Low remarks, that "to Andrew Meikle, beyond a question, belongs the honor 
of liaving perfected the threshing-machme," although many changes have since 
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been made in many parts. It was probably the instrument refen-ed to in tbe 
letter of General Washington. 

In 1789 the first machine with a rake and fan attached, to perfect the clean- 
ing of the grain, was invented, it is believed, by Ji Bailey, of Obillinghan 



1795 Mr. Wigfall, of Lynn, patented some improvements, in which he"atfeniptcd 
to combine tiio stroke of the flail with revolving beaters. The latter were 
loosely attached by short bits of chain instead of being fixed, aa in Meikle'a 
scutchers. The grain was carried to the fan by a shaking screen and rolling 
clotli on an endless arch. 

About the year 1800 or 1801 the Society of Arts first offered a premium of 
thirty guineas or a gold medal for a threshing-machine. The medal was accord- 
ingly adjudged by the society, in 1810, to H. P. Lee, esq., of Maidenhead 
Thicket, who, finding the machines then m nse so complicated, inefficient, and 
liable to get out of order, had one constructed under his ov/n directions, which 
was highly commended for its simplicity and effiictiveness. In it rollers were 
first dispensed with for feeding the straw to be threshed. It was three feet in 
diameter and two and a half feet in length, and, with two horses, would thresh 
about twelve bushels in an hour. It consisted of four vanes or beaters, fixed 
to an axia revolving within a drum or cylinder, formed of iron plates grooved 
or ribbed parallel to the axis, and connected by wooden curbs so as to admit of 
Being pkced nearer or further from the beaters, according to the kind of grain 
to bo threshed. It was made at a cost, including the horse-wheel by which it 
was carried, of .£iO. It was subsequently improved by Mr. William Lester, 
of Paddlngton. Another invention called the bolting-machine, afterward mnch 
improved by R. Garrett & Son, of Leicester, was highly spoken of at a later 
period. A patent was taken out in England over twenty years ago by Joseph 
Atkinson, of Braham Btall, Yorkshire, for a machine said to have been pre- 
viously patented in this country by S. Turner, of New York. 

Many other threshing-machines of varioua degrees of merit were introdsced 
in Great Britain during the first half of this century. Hand threshing-machines 
were quite common, and received several improvements by Itansom and other 
large manufacturers. The machines in use in Scotland twenty years ago were 
generally on the principle of Meikle's, and combined aU the later improvements. 
Those in use in the eastern part of England were generally portable threshers, 
without rakes or fanners attached. 

There was much difference in the performance of diS'erent machines. A 
machine erected for J. Hanning, esq., of Dorset, about 1801. would thresh, clean, 
and sack, it was said, in twelve hours, with the assistance of five men, four hun- 
dred bnshels of grain. A report on the Scotch machines in 1796 states that 
those carried by water, or four horses, would generally thresh from one hundred 
and fifty to one hundred and eighty bushela per diem. Arthur Young states in 
a report of Norfolk, in 1804, that machines built by Wigfall cost from .£120 to 
^210, and worked by six or seven men and four to six horses, would thresh in 
a day, of wheat, from eighty t« one hundi'cd and sixty bushels ; of baiiey, one 
hundred and twenty to two hundred and fifty-six; and of oats or peas, from 
one hundred and sixty to three hundred and twenty bushels. The only thresh- 
ing mill in use in Kent, in 1805, It. Boy's, had by many improvements and 
alterations been brought to work extremely well. Operated by four horses and 
twelve men it would thresh, of wheat one hundred and ninety-two bushels, of 
barley two hundred and fifty -six, and of oats three hundred and twenty bushela 
daily, A machine of It. Kerr's, described bv Sir John Sinclair in 1812 would, 
with six horses, four men, and four women, thresh about three hundred bushels 
of wheat in a day, at a saving of one-lialf the expense of the ordinary mode of 
threshing. Steam waa applied to the business of threshing upon the example 
farm of Lord Ducie, at Whitfield, where a machine with some valuable modiii- 
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cations was constructed under tlie dii-ections of liis manager, Jolm Morton, and 
waa driven by an engine of six-horse power. 

Thus it is apparent that considerahlo akill and enterprise had been expended 
upon this class of machines at an early period in the present century. Although 
tolerably succcBsful, the inventors do not appear to have as yet produced instru- 
ments devoid of considerable eomplication and expense, both in the coustruction 
and working of them, which would preclude their geueral use on farms of 
moderate size. The early attempt to introduce from abroad into the United 
States did not, on those accounts, meet with much success. Their high cost, 
complexity, and liability to get out of order, as well as the amount of horse 
power and manual assistance required, were objections whicli led many to doubt 
the utility of such machines upon American ferms. 

The flail, therefore, and the primitive system of treading out grain by cattle, 
continued in use as the fiivorite modes during many years of the present century. 
The former prevailed in moat of the northern States, while in parts of Penn- 
aylvauia, in Delaware, the eastern shores of Maryland and Virginia, and, we 
believe, in Ithode Island, grain was generally trodden out by oxen or horses as 
the more expeditions melJbod. Horses were preferred for this wort. A crop 
of 3,000 bushels could thus be threshed and secured from " the best laid schemes 
of mice and men" in ten days, which would employ five threshers with the 
flail for one hundred days. The treading floors were from forty to one hundred 
and thirty feet, more commonly sixty to one hundred feet in diameter, with a 
path twelve to fourteen feet wide near the periphery upon which tlie grain was 
laid. The horses were led round at a alow trot, in platoons equidistant from 
each other, so that four ranfcs could preserve the distance of one-fourth of a 
circle and represent the four cardinal points. The floors were sometimes re- 
moved from field to field, hut permanent floors made hard and smooth, and kept 
60 by careful use, were preferred. They were commoidy fenced round, some- 
times with an outer and inner fence. 

Toward the end of the last century Mr. Benjamin Sylvester, of Caroline 
county, Maryland, introduced the use of a roller to be attached to the horses 
upon the treading Boor. It consisted of a good piece of white oak six and one- 
half feet long by twelve to fifteen inches square, which was reduced to an octa- 
gon or eight square, and encircled at each end with an iron rin^, and had an 
iron axis in each end. Each of the eight planes were bored with about a dozen 
two-inch holes, in which were inserted stout pegs of oak, alternating with those 
in the next row, and made shorter at one end of the roller than the other to fit 
them for running in a circle. This appendage to the threshing floor coat about 
twelve dollara, and drawn by threa horses, with four men to turn the straw, 
would thresh a floor of thirty bushels in favorable weather in two hours, or 
from sixty to eighty bushels in a day. It was introduced into Kent county, 
Delaware, by Judge John Clayton, who, after an experience of over twenty 
years in preparing for maikct an annual crop of five hundred to eight hundred 
bushels of wheat, and as many of oats, considered it superior to any other 
known mode of threshing. George Cummins, esq., a senator from that county 
and a large farmer, continued its use for the same length of time, and with Mr. 
Nicholas ttidgely, of Dover, whose account of it was published in the memoirs 
of the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture in 1816, and other expe- 
rienced farmers, concurred in the opinion of Mr. Clayton. Although a Scottish 
threshing-machine was about that time introduced into some parts of the State, 
the wheat from Kent county was alt threshed in the manner above described, 
and was said to be more sought after and to bring a better price at Wilmington 
than any other. 

A good threshing macliine of moderate cost was a desideratum, however, with 
tlie mass of farmers, and as the Scotch machines were expensive, the attention 
of American farmers and mechanics had been bug turned to the construction of 
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an instrument adapted to the circumstances of . tht; country. An effort in tliis 
direction appears to have been made before the revolution. In tlie Pennsylvania 
Magazine or American Monthly Museum, vol. 1, for 1775, is aplate and descrip- 
tion of a threahing-miadiine constructed with some impi-ovements after a model 
filiown by Mr, Ferguson in his lectures in London. In tlie account of it the 
maker is said to have heard of machines for threshing grain erected in America, 
but had never seen or heard a d^cription of them. We have met with no other 
reference to such inventions in this country during the colonial period. We find 
oui' mechanics, however, immediately upon the organization of the Patent Office, 
prepared to put on record their inventions in this line, and it is probable some of 
them may have been made much earlier. 

The first patent issued by the Secretary of State for a threshing-machine, was 
dated March 11, 1791, being the seventh on the records of the office. It was to 
Samuel Mulliken, of Philadelphia, who on the same day received letters patent 
for machines for breaking and swingling hemp, for cutting and polishing marble, 
and for raising a nap on cloth, &c., all of which could scarcely have fallen ready 
armed and equipped for use from his fertile brain. On the second of August of 
the same year another patent was recorded for a threshing-machine by William 
Thompson, of Virginia. In the following year Colonel Alexander Anderson, 
of Phdadelphia, an extjinsive distiller who made some important improvements 
in the application of steam to his own branch of manufacture, endeavored to 
supply the desideratum of a threshing-machine. His machine, a model of which 
was deposited with the American Philosophical Society, was not patented. But 
one erected upon ita plan in Maryland was found to answer well. After a time 
the wheel warped so as to impede its action, and from want of confidence or 
energy in the owner, and the absence of the inventor, it was laid aside. 

In 1794 two patents for threshing-machines were taken out by Virginians — 
one dated April 28, by William Hodgson, and the other November 5, by 
James Wardrop, of Ampthill, in that State. Wardrop's machine, aa already 
mentioned, was introduced in England in 1796. It was made with flails or 
elastic rods twelve feet in length, of which twelve were attached in a series 
having each a spring requiring a power of twenty pounds to raise it three feet 
high at the point. A wallower shaft with catches or teeth, in its revolution 
successively lifted each Bail in alternate movements, so that three of the flails 
were operated upon by the whole power, viz, twenty pounds. The whole weight 
to be overcome was one hundred and twenty pounds, and the machine was 
worked by two men. The flails beat upon a grating, to which the com to be 
threshed was fed by hand. Wo cannot say what success it met with in England. 

Patents were taken out in March, 1797, by William Booker, also of Virginia, 
and in November by Richard B. Elliott, of Massachusetts, who were followed 
in June, 1798, by Thomas C. Montin, who patented a threshing-machine, 
making nine inventions of that kind in eight years. The next machine brought 
before the public was that of Christopher Hoxie, of Hudson, New York, pat- 
ented August 20, ISOl. It was considered more promising than any or its 
predecessors, but did not come into general use. 

During the year 180S a Mr. Prentiss, from Edinbui^, erected in Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, aud Delaware, six or seven machines upon the Scotch 
principle, which were found to answer well. But on account of the extreme 
care retjuu'ed in feeding them and the inability of common workmen to keep 
them in repiur, the builder being engaged in another business at a distance, 
prevented their general adoption. The increased demand for American bread- 
stuffs in Europe during the continental wars, and the impnlso given to American 
agriculture about this time, produced frequent attempts to project a thi-eshing- 
toachine adapted to general use. In July of this year two patents were issued 
for threshing and cleaning grain — one to Eaekiel Miller, of New York, and one 
to Joseph Pope, of Bosten, afterwards of Hallowell, Maine, a very ingenious 
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meeliaiiic and the inventor of an orrery wlncli was purehased by Harvard Col- 
lege. Twenty years aiter, and four years before his death, Pope received 
another patent for a machine for the same purpose. In October, 1S03, J. F. 
Turner, of Delaware, followed with a thresbing-maehine, and during the follow- 
ing year patents wore issued to Thomas 'Bamatt, of Philadelphia, for threshing 
nn* cleaning grain; to Samuel Houston, of Virginia, for the Columbian threshing, 
break, and cleaning fan ; and to James Deneale, of Dumfries, in the same State, 
for an improvement in threshing-maehines. B. B. Bernard, of Virginia, and 
Simon Wiliard, jr., of Hudson, New York, took patents in 1807, the former for 
a simple thresher, and the latter for threshing and cleaning. But one patent 
was given in 1S08, four in 1809, and six in 1810, for threshing and cleaning 
grain, including one by Isaiali Jennings, of Brookfiebl, New York, the inventor 
of the patent burning fluid so extensively used in late years. 

The number of threshing-machines patented during the next twenty-iive years, 
including those which combined other operations and horse power, was over S40, 
or nearly ten annually upon an average. 

In 181.5 the trustees of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture 
offered, among others, a premium of one hundred dollars for the most approved 
machine for threshing and separating grain, adapted to a farm of medium size, 
to be cliumed before the first of Jane, 1816. In the sunimer of the last-men- 
tioned year a Mr. Dumbloton, from England, introduced in the middle States a 
tbreshing-machine which was thought at the time to supply all that was desira- 
ble. He erected one at Port Penn, Delaware, which gave complete satisfacljon. 
It was speedy, clean in its tbresbing, easy of management, ana portable. We 
have not seen a full description of it 

A machine patented by Seth Ballou, of Livermore, in Maine, in 1821, was 
tbc subject of patented improvements by Messrs. Boyd and Ketcbum, of Penn- 
sylvania, in 1825, by the inventor in 1826, and by George Jessup, of Troy, 
New York, in 1830. During the latter year the large number of thirty-four 
patented inventions connected with the threshing of grain were recorded, and in 
the following year thirty-eight — the largest number in any year of the period 
before mentioned. Many of ottt most ingenious mechauics exercised their skill 
tipon these machines, including Moses Pennock, of Kennett square, Pennsylva- 
nia, the inventor of the revolving horse-rake; Jacob Perkins, the inventor of 
the machine for cut-nails, and numerous others, Pennock patented a vibrating 
thresher in May, 1837. A machine patented in January, 1831, by Samuel 
Turner, of Aurelius, NewYork, was, a few yeare after, patented in England by 
a Mr. Atkinson, of Yorkshire. It appears to have been upon the principle of 
those now in use, having a drum surrounded by a series of pegs so arranged as 
to pass a similar row of pegs placed on a concave, surrounding nearly one-balf 
the circumference of the dram. 

In the year 1831 two patents were issued for horse power for threshing-ma- 
chines to N. P. Stanton, of Syracuse, New York, and to John Lammon, of Ma- 
cedonia, in that State. These, which now form an important branch of the busi- 
ness of the manufactures of agi-itultural machinery, have been the subject of 147 
patents up to 1857. 

The great exhibition in London, in 1851, gave an immense impulse to the use 
and construction of agricultural machines in England and America. Europe 
was on that occasion first made acquainted with the extent and excellence of 
American inventions in this department, in which our greatest triumphs were 
achieved. A great variety of threshing-machines were there exhibited, adapted 
to steam and horse power. All the English horse-power machines required from 
four to eight horses to work them. Only one, which was exhibited by the 
Messra. Allen, of New York, was operated by a single horse. 

7 c 
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New York manufacturers have Btown much enterprise in the department 
of rural mechanics. In July, 1852, under the direction of the executive com- 
mittee of the New York State Agricultural Society, an extended and thorough 
trial of agricultural implements, lasting eight days, was made at Geneva before 
a select committee. Trials were, on that occasion, made of simple threshers 
entered by Messrs. Emory & Co., of Albany ; George Westinghouee, of Central 
Bridge; Eddy & Co., Union Village; Ezra W. Badger, of Fly Creek, and 
George 1'. Jerome, of Hempstead. The Messrs. J. A. Pitts, of BnSalo; Harris 
Scoviil, of Tompkins county; Daniel Woodbray, of Palmyra; J. Rapalje & 
Co., of Eochester, and Hall & Thompson, of Eochester, exhibited threshers and 
separator combined. Nearly all of this large number from a single State were 
found to be highly efficient machines. One of the Largest of them was found to 
be capable of threshing and cleaning, with eight horses and seven men, S50 bush- 
els of grain in a day, at a cost of four cents and seven mills per bushel. A less 
efficient machine, requiring double the time to perform the same work, would 
thresh, without cleaning, 135 bushels, with the aid of five men and two horses, at 
a coat of four cents and four mills per bushel. The balance of economy generally 
was found to he in favor of the large machines. The price of the lai^r machine 
was $150, and of the smaller but $35. Of nine competing machines the price 
of three was Sl60; of one, $145; of two, $40; and of thi'ee, $35 each. 

The horse power exhibited by the same manufacturers was also subjected to 
careful tests. They were both upon the chain or railroad principle and upon 
that of the sweep or lever, and cost about $100 eacli. 

We thus perceive what an immense gain Lad been effected in the economy of 
threshing over the most approved methods and instnimeuts in use in England 
and America only forty or fifty years before. 

The World's Fair ia New York, in 1853, brought together also splendid illus- 
trations of the progress of the United States in the application of mechanics to 
the business of the fai-m. There was a good representation of threshing-ma- 
chines, of which the following were the principal, whieli may be supposed to 
exhibit the highest perfection which the instrument had tbea attained ; 

The "Farmer's Labor-saving Machine," for threshing, separating, cleaning, 
and bagging grain, ready measured for the market at one operation, was de- 
signed for two horses, and was said to be capable of threshing and cleaning 100 
bushels per day. It was patented in June, 1848, by E. S. Snyder, of Charles- 
town, Virginia, who also exhibited the model of another thresher with aa upright 
cylinder. 

The rotaiy seed and grain thresher, with revolving flails, invented by R. W. 
Palmer, of North Carolina, possessed some new features ; and a machine on the 
old spiked cylinder plan, exhibited by the same manufacturer, contained several 
improvements. Mr. Palmer took out a patent in England in 1853, and in the 
United States the nest year. 

Hathaway 's combined threshing, hulling, andcleaning machine for all kinds of 
grain and seeds patented in 1848 by Bradford G. H. Hathaway, of Yates county, 
New York, was said by the inventor to be capable of threshing and cleaning 
600 to 800 bushels of wheat in a day. 

Gilbert's excelsior thresher and cleaner, patented by Joseph C. Gilbert, of 
New York, possessed some peculiarities in the construction of the cylinder, for 
which superiority to all others was claimed; A No, 3 machine of this patent, 
costing $110, would thresh and clean, it was said, with two horses, 10 to 1,SOO 
bushels of wheat in a day. 

The improved threshing and separating machine, patented by J. E. Moffit, of 
Piqua, Ohio, differed in many respects from any other. It was a powerful 
machine with much complicated hut ingenious mechanism. 

Moffit'a machine was iatrodnced in England soon after the New York exhibition. 
It was put in operation upon the farm of Mr. Mechi, at Tiptree Hall, in Essex, 
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and diiven by a steam power of fonr horses, and threshed 256 bushels of wheat in 
four Lours, cleaning it in perfect i-eadincss for the marltet. Of barley it after- 
wards threshed 56 quarters or 44S bushels in six hours, turning out the grain 
clean and ready for malting or sale; it turned out 10 quarters in 73 minutes, 
and outstripped all the exertions of the feeders. Its weight was 12^ hundred- 
weight without wheels and driving gear, and cost in America $115. 

Dming the Paris exhibition, a trial of mowing, reaping, and threshing machines 
was made about thirty mUes from Paris, which attracted a great concourse from 
the capital. A correspondent of the New York Tribune says : " Six men were 
set to threshing with flails at the same moment that the different machines 
commenced operations, and the folJowiug were the i-eaults of half an hour's work; 

" Sis threshers witli flails 60 litres of wheat. 

Pitt's American thresher 7'10 " " 

Clayton's English thresher 410 " 

Dunoir's French thresher 250 " " 

Pinet'a Belgium thrasher 150 " " " 

In regard to Pitt's machine the "Moniteur" aaya: "Pitt's machine has, 
therefore, gained the honors of the day; (his machine literally devours the 
sheaves of wheat ; the eye cannot follow the work which is effected between the 
entrance of the sheaves and the end of the operation. 

" It is one of the greatest results which it is possible to obtain, 

" The impression which this spectacle prodnced upoa the Arab chiefs was 
profound," 

The " Moniteur " might have added that the effect was no less wonderful to 
the Prince Napoleon, who returned twice to the machine and declared that it 
was "frightM to look at,! " as it must have been to all those who never before 
saw a genuine, fast American thresher. 

The machine of Dunoir is used almost exclusively in France, but already the 
demand for the BufBdo machine is so great that without doubt it will supersede 
all others. 

A machine by G. F. S. Zimmerman, of Virginia, the patentee combined opera- 
tions for threshing, separating, cleaning twice, screening and bagging all kinds of 
small gr^u at one and the same time. For this machine it was claimed that 
with six or eight horses it would prepare for the mill 300 to 500 bushels of 
wheat, and wi£ twelve hoi-ses and as many men SOO to 1,000 bushels in a day. 

Mr. R. L. Allen, of New York, and perhaps other manufacturers also, exhib- 
ited threshing-machines, and the Messrs. Von Brocklin, Winter & Co., of Bran- 
ford, Canada East, sent a machine of their invention and manufacture, having 
some resemblance to Mof&t's, and wliich had tlie appearance of being simple, 
strong, and efficient. 

The portable steam-engines for farm purposes began, about twenty years ago, 
to be advocated by the lloyal Agricultural Society of England, and are now in 
very general use. They travel, with or without threshers attached, from farm 
to fiu-m to do the threshing and other work. They are from three to eight or 
ten horse power, and consume about one hundred weight of coals per diem for 
each horse power. One of the smallest size named will thresh 20 quarters or 

Most of the large farms in England and Scotland have also fixed steam- 
engines of four to ten horse power for tlireahing and other uses. Their average 
cost in 1844 was about S600 each, but is now much reduced. 

By the use of steam and improved threshing-machines the crop is now threshed 
in the field in about the same time it would take to remove it to the bam. 

Steam-engines and steam-threshers have within a few years been introduced 
in Ohio and other parts of the west. 

A machine of about ten-horse power was several years ago built at Chilicothe, 
Ohio, and was employed in threshing grain in the fields of the farmers. With 
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three men accompanying it, and some assistance from the farm hands, it did tlie 
work of seventy flails, threshing ahout 100 bushels an hour, or 700 huahels in 
a day. 

It waa estimated that the counties of Ross and Pickaway, in Ohio, would 
require thirty steam-threshers to prepare for market an average wheat crop, the 
united savings of which would be equal to the labor of forty dioussnd men. 

The immense importance of the threshing-macliiue with steam as a motive 
power, as well to the grain-grower as to the manufacturer, when they shall have 
been more generally introduced throughout our extended country, may be readily 
inferred. To the farmer, in enabling him to take advantage of any sudden rise 
ia the price of grain, and to secure it ii-om mischances by fii-e, weather, or other- 
wise, its value is very apparent, 

Measre. Hoard & Erodferd, of Watertown, New York, ivere among the first 
ia this country to manufacture steam-engines for farm use. The specimens ex- 
hibited by them at the World's Fair ia London were, perhaps, not inferior in 
merit to the best of a large collection. 

New domesttc animals. — Camels and Cashmere goata have been successfully 
introduced, and strong hopes are entertained of their perfect acclimation and 
permanent utility. Italian beea have also been brought into the country, and 
are believed to possess many advantages over the common black variety. 

Associations and exMbitimts. — Among the means and incentives to improve- 
ment enjoyed by the fanning community we cannot overlook the influence of 
associations and auniial exhibitions. These are not new, hut they prove none 
the less useful, are now established in most of the States, and in almost every 
county of some of them. A somewhat new and important application of the 
association principle has been made in many towns and neighborhoods by the 
organization of local societies or Jarmers' clubs. The great advantage of th^e 
township associations consists in their adaptation to bring agricultural improve- 
ment home to all the people. 

Agi-icuUural schools and colleges. — But few agricultural schools are in suc- 
cessful operation, although seveml have been established. New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Michigan, and Iowa, have each one, and one or more are 
ahout to be eetahlished in other States, It does not ai^ue well for the agricul- 
tural taste of our people, that while we are in advance of moat European countries 
in the number of oui' common schools and colleges, we are gi-eatly behind some 
of them in institutions designed to teach the iunumerable applications of science 
to agriculture, and to elevate and thi'ow a charm around this noble employment. 

Periodicals. — The number and excellence of agricultural and horticultural 
periodicals leave little to be desired except that some of them were in the hands 
of every farmer. Porty papers and magazines, devoted almost exclusively to 
topics pertinent to farming and gardening, are published in the country. 

Diseases of animals. — Among the embaiTassments which still interfere seri- 
ously with farming operations are the diseases of domestic animals. Two forms 
of disease have more especially attracted attention— the pleuro-pneumonia of 
neat cattle in Massachusetts, and what is known as hog-cholera in the western 
States. In reference to the former, the people of the whole Union have in- 
curred a heavy debt of gratitude to the State in which it first appeared, for the 
prompt and energetic measures adopted to prevent its diffusion. The disease 
which prevailed among awine caused great destruction, and unfortunately but 
§mall success attended any efforts devised to arrest its progress. 

These visitatioaa, with others of more common occui'rence, cannot fail to sug- 
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gest the necessity of a class of well-educated veterinary aurgeons. In this 
particular moat European countries are greatly in advance of the United States. 
It is believed there is nothing about the rm-al economy of the Old World from 
which we may so profitalily learn a lesson as in securing skilful, medical, and 
enrgical treatment for domestic animals. This necessity has been made still 
more apparent by recent losses of army horses. We are of the opinion that 
the country, in the purchase and loss of horses during the insurrection, has in- 
curred expenses already which, under other, circumstances, could have been 
avoided, to an amotmt greater than wonld have been required to maintain a 
national veterinary school or college on an extended scale for half a century. 
In truth, we are not sure that the interest on the amount lost would not perma- 
nently support such an instittttiou. The multiplication and cost of insurances 
on live stock furnishes proof of the little reliance placed on the skiD of the 
professed cattle and horse doctor. 

Detractive insects. — In many instances whole armies of destructive insects 
have rendered the labors of the husbandman unprofitable or fruitless. The 
wheat midge, the chinch bug, and the army worm, besides those that have for 
years preyed on the products of the orchard and garden, occasion the loss of 
millions of dollars annually. By the labors of entomologists we have been 
taught to know these enemies more fully, and led to cherish the hope tliat we 
shall yet learn how to protect our crops from their ravages. 

Meteorological ohservatio-ns. — The want of meteorological knowledge, and 
conseijuent want of adaptation of our industry to the laws of climate, both 
general and local, is a frequent source of loss to the farmer. 

Through the system of meteorology inaugurated by the Surgeon General of 
the United States army, and that now efficiently carried on by the Smithsonian 
Institution, the climate of the United States will soon be as well understood as 
its geology or geography. When the knowledge thus obtained is thoroughly 
popularized we may expect to see it beneficially applied. 

For information respecting agricultural prodncts, not referred to in the fore- 
going notes, the reader is referred to the tables of agriculture appended to the 
report. The great labor required in the preparation of tables involving such 
vast interests and varied details has precluded their completion prior to tlie 
moment when it becomes necessary to submit them to the printer, a circum- 
stance which is sufficiently explanatory of what some may be disposed to con- 
sider a meagre commentary upon a matter of so great importance. 

It is not improbable that some inconsiderable errors may be detected in the 
foregoing notes, attributable to the tables having, in some eases, been slightly 
varied after their adoption as the text for comment. It is confidently believed, 
however, that no material error or discrepancy will be fonnd to exist in any part 
of the report. 

THE PUBLIC PRESS. 

(Appendix, Table No. 37.) 

Among the elements which determine the characteristics of a people no branch 
of social statistics occupies a more important place than that wliich exhibits the 
number, variety, and diffusion of newspapers and other periodicals. Composing, 
as they do, a part of the reading of all, they furnish nearly the whole of the 
reading which the greater number, whether from inclination or necessity, permit 
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thomselTCS to enjoy, and it waa in virtue of this fact tliat the most pliiloaophical 
of Britisii statesmen signalized "newspaper circwlations" as a more important 
instrament of the popular intelligence thaa waa genei'aJly imagined in his day. 
Tlxewritersof these papers, he added, "are indeed, for the greater part, either un- 
known or in contempt, but they are lifee a battery in which the stroke of any 
one ball produces no effect, but the amount of continued repetition is decisive. 
Let us oidy suffer any person to tell us his story, morning and evening, but for 
a twelvemonth, and he wil! become our master." 

And if such was the idea of Burke respecting the influence of the public 
press, it is equally true that the quality and the dissemination of its fugitive 
sheets may be said to stand as an exponent at once of the intelligence and the 
domestic economy of any people. 

It was in this view that Lord John Russell, in his great speech on Parliamen- 
tary reform, delivered in the year 1822, cited the multiplication and improve- 
ment in newspapers as gratifying evidences of the augmented wealth and ex- 
paading cultm-e of the middle classes in Grreat Britain. And it was in this view, 
also, that a great Greek scholar was accustomed to say that a single newspaper 
published in the age of Pericles {had that age produced any such phenomenon) 
would, if handed down to us, be a better index of Athenian life and maimers 
than can now be found in any existing memorials of the Grecian civilization. 

The newspaper and periodical press, now covering so wide a field of activity 
in every department of^ thought, has won its way to the commanding position it 
occupies from very small beginnings. Taking its origin in Italy, and under a 
form bearing aome resemblance to that of modem times, capable of being traced 
to the sixteenth century, 'the newspaper has in our day enlarged equally the 
area of its diffusion and the character of its contents, while the celerity with 
which it is disseminated equalizes throughout lai^ tracts of country the condi- 
tions of that popular intelligence which make np an enlightened public opinion. 
The earliest English newspaper, entitled the " Murcurie," was little more than 
the present " Court Oirenlar" in respect of its matter, while its periodical visits 
from London to York were, in the time of Cromwell, aeeompliahed "in the brief 
epaee of a fortnight or three weeks," 

At the present day the newspaper and the periodical have become "popular 
educators." 

Instead of mere chronicles of formal proceedings or passing events thsy are 
vast depositoi-ies of discussion and information on all topics whichcngage the 
thoughts or enlist the activity of men in the figure of society, A free press has 
thus become the representative and, for the masses, the oi^n of that free speech 
which is found indispensable to the development of truth, either in the religions, 
the political, the literary, or the scientific world. In each and all of these do- 
mains the newspaper and the periodical have accordingly become most efficient 
agents. 

And in no country has their influence been more sensibly witnessed, or more 
widely extended, than in the' United States. The univei-sal diffusion of educa- 
tion, combining with the moderate prices at which the d^y visits of the public 
press may be secured, has given to the newspaper a very great currency among 
us. Aud where so lai^ a share of the poptuar activity is, from the very nature 
of our civil institutions; engrossed in social and political discussions, it is easy 
to predict that the public press must here ever exert a power which renders it 
mighty for good or for evil, according to the intelligence and the virtue of those 
who preside over its conduct. 

The tabular statement appended to this report, relating to this subject, strik- 
ingly illustrates the fact that the people of the United States are peculiarly " a 
newspaper-reading nation," and serves to show how large a portion of their 
reading is political. Of 4,051 papers and periodicals published in the United 
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States, at the date of the census of 1860, three thousand two hundred and forty- 
two, or 80.02 per cent., were political in their character. Two hundred and 
ninety-eight, or 7.38 per cent., are devoted to literature. Religion and theology 
compose the proTicce of two hundred and seven ty-aeven, or 6.83 per cent., 
while two hundred and thirty-four, or 5.77 per cent,, are classed as miscellaneous. 

The last decade in our civil history has been one of extraordinary political 
agitation. Accordingly we find that there has been a very large increase in the 
number of political papers and periodicals, as compared with corresponding pub- 
lications at the daf« of the precedmg census. In 1850 their uranber was 1,630. 
In 1860 it was 3,24S, being an increase of nearly 100 per cent. In 1850 the 
number of religious papcis and periodicals was 191. In 1860 it was stated at 
277, being an increase of 45 per cent. In 1850 the number of papers and pe- 
riodicals of every class in the United States was 2,526. In 1860 the aggregate 
under this head reaches, as before stated, 4,051, showinga rate of increase of 
60.37. The total circulation of all kinds amounted in 1850 to 426,409,978 
copies. In 1860 the annual cii'culation is stated at 937,951,548 copies, showing 
a ratio of increase of 117.61. 

The total white population of the United States was stated at the date of the 
census of 1850 to he 19,553,114. In 1860 the census returns report it at 
27,008,081, the ratio of increase being 38.13. Theso figures show how largely 
the increment of the newspaper and periodical circulation has exceeded the in- 
crease of population during the last ten years. 

In 1850 the annual cireulation of all kinds afforded 21.81 copies to each white 
person in the Union. In 1860 the total circulation was at the rate of S4.36 per 
person. 

Kew Hampshire and South Carolimi are the only States which, as compared 
with the data of 1850, show any considerable dedine in the number of copies 
of papers and periodicals published within their limits. In the States of Mary- 
land and Vermont, and in the District of Columbia, the emissions of the public 
press at the two dates are nearly uniform. The largest increase, as might have 
1, occurs in the State of California. Of the total circulation ir 



country, three States, New York, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts, furnish 
539,026,124 copies, or considerably more than half of the aggregate amount. 

PEOGRESS OF RAILROADS IN TQE UNITED STATES FOR THE DECADE OF 1850-'60. 
(Appekbix, Table No, 38.) 

The decade which terminated in 1860 was particuhirly distinguished by the 
progress of railreads in the United States. At its commencement the total ex- 
tent in operation was 8,588.79 miles, costing $296,260,128 ; at its close, 30,598.77 
miles, costing $1,134,453,909; the increase in mileage having been 22,004.08 
miles, aud in cost of constniction $838,192,781. 

While the increase in mileage was nearly 300 per cent,, and the amount in- 
vested still greater, the consequences that have resulted from these works have 
been augmented in vastly greater ratio. Up to the commencement of the de- 
cade our railroada sustained only an unimportant relation te the internal com- 
merce of the country. Kearly all the lines then in operation were local or iso- 
lated works, and neither in extent nor design had begun to be formed into that 
vast and connected system which, like a web, now covers every portion of our 
wide domain, enabling each work to contribute to the trafSc and value of all, 
aad supplying means of locomotion and a market, almost at his own door, for 
neatly every citizen of the United States. 

Previous to the commencement of the last decade only one line of railroad 
had been completed between tide-water and the great interior basins of the 
country, the products of which now perform so important a part in our internal 
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auct fore^ commerce. Even this line, formed by tlie several links that now 
compose the New York Central road, was restrieted in the carriage of freight 
except on the payment of canal tolls, in addition to other charges for transport- 
ation, which restriction amounted to a virtual prohibition. The commerce re- 
sulting from onr railroads conseijuently has been, with comparatively slight 
exceptions, a creation of the last decade. 

The line nest opened, and connecting the western system of lakes and rivers 
with tide-water, was that extending from Boston to Ogdensburg, composed of 
distinct links, the last of which was completed daring 1850. The third was 
the New Tork and Erie, which was opened on the 22d of April, 1851. The 
tburth, in geographical order, was the Pennsylvania, which waa completed in 
1852, although its mountain division was not opened till 1854, Previous to this 
time its sumniit wae overcome by a series of inclined planes, with stationary 
engines, constmcted by the State. The fifth great line, the Baltimore and Ohio, 
wad opened, in 1853, still further south. The Tennessee river, a tributary of 
the Mississippi, was reached, in 1830, by the Western and Atlantic railroad 
of Georgia, and the Mississippi itself, by the Memphis and Charleston railroad, 
in 1859, In the extreme north the Atlantic and St. Lawrence, now known as 
the Grand Trunk, waa completed early in 1853. In 1858, the Virginia system 
was extended to a connexion with the Memphis and Charleston and with the 
Nashville and Chattanooga railroads. 

The eight great works named, connecting the interior with the seaboard, are 
the trunks or base lines upon which is erected the vast system that now over- 
spreads the whole country. They serve as outlets to the interior for its pro- 
ducts, which would have little or no commercial value without improved high- 
ways, the cost of transportation over which does not equal one-tenth that over 
ordinary roads. The works named, assisted by the Erie canal, now afford ample 
means for the expeditious and cheap transportation of produce seeking eastern 
markets, and could, without being overtaxed, transport the entire surplus pro- 
ducts of the interior. 

Previous to 1850 by fat the greater portion of railroads constructed were in 
the States bordering the Atlantic, and, as before remarked, were for the most 
part isolated lines, whose limited traffics were altogether local. Up to the date 
named, the internal commerce of the countir was conducted almost entirely 
through water lines, natural and artificial, and over ordinary highways. The 
period of the settlement of California marks really the commencement of 
the new era in the physical progress of the United States. The vast quantifies 
of gold it produced imparted new life and activity to every portion of the Union, 
particularly the western States, the people of which, at the commencement of 
1850, were thoroughly aroused as to the value and importance of railroads. 
Each presented great facihties for the construction of such works, which prom- 
ised to be almost equally productive. Enterprises were undertaken and speedily 
executed which have literally converted them into a net-work of lines, and 
secured their advantages to almost every farmer and producer. 

The progress of these works in the aggregate, year by year, will be seen by 
the tabular statements at the close of the report. The only important line 
opened in the west, previous to 1S50, was the one from Sandusky to Cincinnati, 
formed by the Mad Biver and Little Miami roads. But these pioneer works 
were rude, unsubstantial structures compared with the finished works of the 
present day, and were employed stlmost wholly in the transportation of passen- 
gers. Within the decade, in place of this one line, railroads have been con- 
structed radiating from lakes Erie and Michigan, striking the Mississippi at ten 
and the Ohio at eight different points, and serve as trunk lines between the two 
great hydrographic systems of the west. These trunk lines are cut every few 
miles by cross lines, which, in the States east of the Mississippi, are sufficiently 
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3 to meet every putlie and private want, and to afford every needftil 
encouragement to the development of the resources of this country. 

The Bouthem States have been behind the northern in their puhhc enterprises, 
though, at the date of the census, they were prosecuting them with great energy 
and vigor. The progress inland of the great trunk lines of the south has been 
ah'eady noted. The openmg of the Mobile & Ohio, and of the Mississippi 
Central, which will soon take place, will give completeness to the system of the 
southwestern States, and leave little to be done to make it all that is wanted for 
that section of the country. 

West of the Mississippi less has been done, for the reason that the settlements 
there are of a more recent date, and the people less able to provide the means for 
their construction than those of the older States. Eut even upon our western 
frontier extensive systems have been undertaken and very considerable progress 
made in their execution. 

A more interesting subject than the progress of our public works would be 
their results, as shown in the increased commerce and wealth of the country. 
But ancli inquiries do not come within the scope of this report. It is well ascer- 
tained, however, that our railroads transport in the aggregate at least 850 tons 
of merchandise per annum to the mile of road in operation. Such a rate would 
give 26,000,000 tons as the total annual tonnage of railroads for the whole 
country. If we estimate the value of this tonnage at $150 per ton, the aggre- 
gate value of the whole would be $3,900,000,000, Vast as this commerce is, 
more than three-quarters of it has been created since 1850. 

To illnstrato the correctness of the estimate made, the following statement is 
added of the tonnage transported by the railroads of the State of New York for 
1860, with the estimated value of the same. The classifications are made by 
tlic companies : 
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K we make a deduction of one-quarter for duplications — a portion of the ton- 
nage passing over more than one road — the aggregate would be 3,556,330 tons, 
having a value of S579,681,790. 

The railroads of Massachusetts transported, for the same year, 4,094,369 
tons ; or, making the deductions for duplications, 3,070,027 tons, and having st 
value of $500,524,201, The number ol miles of railroad employed in the trans- 

gortation of freight being 2,569 in the State of New York and 1.317 in the 
tate of Massachusetts, with the deductions named, the amount of freight ti-ans- 
ported in these States average 1,700 tons per mile. We have estimated the 
tonnage of all the i-ailroada of the United States to average one-half the amount 
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of the roada in these States. That this ia not an overestimate is shown hy the 
following statement of the tannage of several interior lines: 
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TONSAGE OP THE UNITED STATES. 

Tom. 

The total tonnage of the United States in the year 1814 was 1,368, 127 

Since which period have been built (to June, 1861, inclusive) S, 307, 397 

Total owned and built since 1814 9, 675, 524 

The total tonnage owned at the close of the last fiscal year (June 

:J0, 1861) was 5, 539, 812 

Showing the total decrease in foi-ty-sevcn years, by decay, wreck, 

and other loaa, to have been 4, 135, 712 

It would appear that the loss by wear and tear, decay, wreck, fire, and other 
causes, was in forty-seven years 42.75 per cent., while in the past ten years 
alone it has been about twenty-five per cent. 

The rapid advance in the ship-building interest during the last forty-seven 
years, in which the northern States have largely participated, is shown in the 
following tabular statement of the tonnage built in each decade since 1821, and 
in the seven years previous : 
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Recapitulation of ike tmrnher and clans of vessels built in each State of the 
Union during thejiscal year ending June 30, 1860. 
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The total toxtnage of the TJnit«d States at the end of the fiscal year 1851 was 
3,772,439 t<ma. If to this we add the tonnage since bnilt and officially reported 
as 3,589,200 tons, it will slow a total of 7,361,639 tona. 
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This is eq^uiyalent to a total loss 
1861, of 1,821,827 tons, viz : 



1 ten years, from July 1, 1851, to June 30, 



Existing June 30, 1851 3,772,439 

Built smce, (tea years, to June 30, 1861} 3, 589, 200 

Total owned and huilt in ten years 7, 361,639 

Actually reported June 30, 1861 5, 539, 813 

Loss in ten years hy decay, >vreek, and other causes 1, 821, 827 



According to the United States treasury report, the loss in tea years has been 
1,821,827 tons, or nearly twenty-five per cent., or about 2J per cent, per annum. 
What portion of this loss is by wreclt, and what portion by actual decay, are 
not shown. "Unfortunately the statistics of wrecks and of total and partial losses 
are not preserved by authority of law, but, in view of their importance, it seems 
proper that they should he carefully ascertained by private enterprise or public 
authority. 

lie total tonnage of the United States, at the close of the fiscal year June 
30, 1861, was 5,539,812 tons, of which the Stateof New York owned 1,740,940 
tons, or nearly thirty per cent, of the whole. During the same fiscal year the 
tonnage built was 233,194 tons, of which New York built 46,359 tons, or nearly 
twenty per cent. The tonnage owned in each district of the Stat«, and built 
during the two years 1859-1861, was as follows ; 
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Tonnage ovmed in Kew York and built in 1859-'61. 
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Maine takes the lead as a sbip-buildiag State ; New York ie the second. The 
otlier prominent ones are as follows for the past three years, showing a more 
rapid advance in New York than in other States; 
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Thus New York, which in 1858-'9 built hnt little over ten per cent., has, in 
the last year, built about twenty per cent, of the whole, and is the second mstead 
of the fourtii State in this industrial work. The immense value of this largo 
property in tonnage, owned by our people in 18C1, both as a source of temporary 
profit to the owners, and as an active and permanent means of extending abroad 
and at home the commerce and manufactures of the country, can scarcely be 
overestimated. Assuming the average value per ton at forty dollars, the value 
of this tonnage may be stated at $221,598,480, viz : 

State of New York 1,740,940 tons— $69,637,600, or 31.41 per cent. 

Other States 3,798,872 tons = 151,954,880, or 68.59 per cent. 

Total, U.S., June, 18C1-. 5,539,812 tons =:: 221,592,480 
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INTEKNATTONAL STATISTICAL CONGRESS. 

Dunng my auperiotendency of the seveatli census, the Secretary of the Interior, 
upon the recommeodation of the Census Board, directed mc to proceed to Europe 
to investigate the msmner of conducting statistical operations in other countriea, 
that we might avml ourselves of all useful information attainable aa to the best 
plan of arranging the details of our census, and my instructiona enjoined it upon 
me to effect, tf possible, some arrangement wherebj' the results of periodical cen- 
suses should be ascertained as nearly uniform in time and details as practicable, 
and the facts classified upon like pnnciples as far as circumstances would admit, 
in order to allow of the more ready comparison of their details. In my report 
of December, 1851, representation was made of tbe course pursued for accom- 
plishing the objects of my mission, and it now gives me pleasure to state that 
the views of my superior officers here, being at the same time cordially advocated 
by Baron Quetelet, of Belgium, Doctor Farr, of London, aud other distinguished 
men of science, an important general movement occurred throughout Europe 
resxilting in arrangements for an international congress to elevate the science and 
improve the administration of statistics, to be held at Brussels the succeeding 
year, which, however, on account of the unsettled state of Europe, was post- 
poned to the latter days of August, 1853, when the first statistical congress 
convened at that city, and closed on the 2d of September. In the opening ad- 
dress Baron Quetelet refen'ed complimentarily to my efforts as those of one of 
the originatora of this great movement, and expressed his regret that a political 
change had severed my connexion with the administration of the census and 
occasioned my absence. Encouraged by the success attending the convention 
at Brussels, congresses have since been held at Paris in the month of Septem- 
ber, 1855, at Vienna, in September, 1857, and lastly in London, in July, 1860 ; 
and arrangements have been made for a fifth congress to be held in Berlin in 
18G3. I was present at the cougi-ess of Paris, and presented a paper which 
was read and is published at length in its proceedings. Aa at the first con- 
gress held at Brussels, so in the last convened in London, an unequivocal tribute 
was paid to the agency of this country in directing public attention to the im- 
portfuice of this movement. All thrae congresses have been attended by many 
of the most distinguished scientific men of Europe, and their proceedings, which 
foi-m several cLuarto volumes, in three languages, contain perhaps the most valu- 
able contributions to statistical science which have ever been published. 

BUREAU OF STATISTICS. 

It may not be improper in this connexion to express the opinion that the 
establishment of a permanent bureau of statistics would prove of inestimahle 
advantage to the country. Such a bureau is maiatained by every eolightened 
government of Europe, and the want of one here haa been seriously felt by 
Congress and the people. Such a bureau haa been frequently recommended by 
Presidents and heads of departments. Eighteen years since the subject was 
referred to a aeleet committee of the Houae of Representatives, which made an 
able report, from which the following extracts are made : 

" The importance of statistical knowledge is proved by the circumstance that 
scarcely any civilized government exists in the world where a department or 
bureau has not been eatabhshed for the purpose of collecting, recording, and 
arranging statistical facts, and (or the dissemination of correct information upon 
the fiscal, commercial, agricultural, and manufacturing interests of the respec- 
tive countries wherein such institutions are established. England, France, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, Russia, Sweden, Belgium, &c., and several of the smaller powers 
of Germany and Italy, have, in some shape or other, and under various desig- 
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inations, long possessed the advantages of correct official infonnatioii npon their 
several national statistics." 

" Correct and ext-ensive statistical information is no less necessary to the mass 
of the people, in order that they may desire, appreciate, and understand connect 
legislation, than it is for the legislator to enahle him to comprehend and to pro- 
mote the best interests of his conatitufnts The wmt of Bueh of a hurean, or 
rather the want of the information which it would be the ujeani of collecting 
and disseminating, has long been felt and acknowledged and by none more 
than by those members of the national legislature ■who have been anxious to 
legislate correctly and impartially, and thereby best advance the true mteresta 
of the nation. In many cases the information which has been necesfcary, owing 
to the want of a systematic and regular airangfment of maten'Us cannot be 
procured bnt after very great delay, and, in seme cases, no dihgence or exer- 
tion of the department upon which the call his been made can (timieh the 
necessary replies. There are now etlls on some of the denirtmentt lemaining 
unanswered which were made two years ago , and such is tlie quantity ot extra 
labor thrown upon the departments by these calls for information that, in one 
oifice, the number of extra clerics employed is greater than that of the regular 
clerk» of the department." 

" Snch a bureau would furnish correct information respecting the commercial, 
the financial, the navigating and shipping, the manufacturing, and the agricul- 
tural interests of the conntry ; a digested body of facts relative to the revenue, 
the cnstom-house, the post office, the land office, and the Indian department ; 
correct statements respecting the population, the expenses and details of the 
army and navy, the progress of internal improvements, the state of banks and 
other institutions, and of monetary affaire and exchanges; and, in short, a 
regular, connected, and methodized arrangement of every subject to which 
facts and figures bear any relation, and which are in any way connected 
with the history, the progress and the condition of the nation at large, and 
those of the various States and Territories. And here it may be remarked, 
that, by a fall and complete arrangement of the prices of stocks, the rates of ex- 
changes, the quantity of unemployed capital, as exhibited by the amount of 
deposilB in banks and other variations in the money market, the best opportuni- 
ties for the execution of government financial operations would be ascertained, 
and the public interest materially promoted." 

" The duties of the bureau would extend to the arrangement, condensation, 
and elucidation of the statistics ofjbrmgn nations, and to all the various branches 
of international commcrdal intercourse, materials for which are daily accumu- 
lating, especially from consuls and other public agents abroad." 

The labors of a statistical bureau would most essentially contribute to the 
increase of sound knowledge upon all subjects connected with national and 
international affairs among the people. The theories, often confiicting, of politi- 
cal economists would give place to the practical rraults of experience, the sober 
truths of figures, and the unerring demonstrations of facts. 

The true interests of the people of the conntry, aa a people one and indivisibh, 
would be perceived and understood. Knowledge of the Riost important kind 
would be given to the community; additional power, the result of knowledge, 
be placed in the hands of the legislature; the welfare of the country ad- 
vanced by its interests being better understood; and legislation woidd be 
consistent and onwards, uniformly conducing to individual happiness and 
national honor and prosperity. It is hoped IJiat nations will no longer seek 
to conquer by war or physical force, but by an honorable rivalry in the cultiva- 
tion of the arts of peace, of commerce, of agriculture, of manufactures, and of 
science. Practical and uscftil information roust be furnished to our people, to 
enable them to compete with other nations in then- laudable career. The object 
of this bureau wotdd be to ftimish this information, and thus place the materials 
for sound thought, and the foundation for correct action, within the grasp of 
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"It is, tlierefore, reepectftilly submitted that (he estaUisJiment of a statistical 
bureau would be a meaanre highly advantageous to the public interests, one of 
very easy and ready practicability, and productive of not only a saving of time 
and labor, but an absolute diminution of the annual expenses of the general 
government." 

No words of mine could add force to such representations, wbich arc doubly 
applicable in the present condition of the conntiy. 

It may not inappropriately be added that the census has become so cinnber- 
Bome on account of the vast area embraced within its operations, and the in- 
creasing numbers of population, and enlargement of our material interests, that 
its successful management demands administrative talent only to be acquired by 
experience, and must require most of the years of a decade for its completion. 
With the facilities this office possesses, it would add but little compai-atively to 
its laboi^ to prepare an annual report on population, agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, internal improvements, &c, &c., while its permanent establishment 
would insure the maintenance of a valuable repository of statistical information, 
important to the legislator and statesman. In my opinion, a permanent bureau 
of statistics, having charge of the census, would add but little to the expenses of 
the government, as its effect would be to ob'V'iate the necessity of employing the 
vast clerical force now requisite becanse of their inexperience, and for the i-eason 
tliat the gi'eat statistical facts of the country are collected by the census but 
once in tea years. 

THE BRITISH CENSUS FOE 18G1. 

The population returns of the British census for 1861 have been courteously 
iumished to this oiSce in advance of the publication of tlie full results. They 
show the number of inhabitants, the division of the sexes, the amount of emi- 
gration during the preceding ten years, and, as to Ireland, the religious profes- 
sion of the people, together with a few other particulars. 

The census was taken on the 8th of April, and on that day the population 
of England and Wales, and of the islands in the British seas, was 20,203,504. 
It was estimated that the portion of the army, navy, and merchant seamen out 
of the country belonging to England and WaJes, not enumerated, was 162,081. 
The actual increase of population in these divisions of the kingdom was 2,169,576, 
which was greater than in any pvevions decade, though the rate of increase has 
somewhat diminished, owing, it was supposed, to emigration to the United States 
and elsewhere. The islands in the British seas had a population of 143,779. 

In respect to the sexes, there were 9,825,846 males and 10,380,258 females, 
showing an excess of 555,013 females. The disparity is in part accounted for 
by the absence of men in the army, navy, and merchant service, and from the 
greater number of males than females who emigrate. 

The number of inhabited houses enumerated was 3,745,463, of uninhabited 
153,494, total 3,898,957 ; being an increase of 467,424 since 1851. This gives 
5,33 inmates for each inhabited house, and would appear to afford a very com- 
fortable amount of aggregate accommodation in regard to shelter to the inhab- 
itants. 

The progress of population in England and Wales for sixty years has been 
surprisingly regular. In 1801, the whole number of inhabitants was 9,156,171 ; 
in 1811, 10,454,529; in 1821, 12,172,664; in 1831, 14,051,986; in 1841, 
16,035,198; in 1851, 18,054,170; in 1861, 20,223,746. The rates of increase 
per cent, during these several decades, beginning with the end of 1801, was 14, 
16, 15, 14, 15, 12. As has been observed, the falling off in the rate per cent, 
of increase from 1851 to 1861 was accidental, emigration having carried out of 
the kingdom during the ten years no less than 2,287,205 persons. 
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In eleven distrieta there Tvas an excess of registered birtlis over registered 
deaths of 2,260,576, and in the same districts there was an oscertained increase 
of 2,134,116 persons. 

The census of Scotland, taken on the same day, exhibits a total popnlation 
of 3,061,351, of whom 1,446,982 were males and 1,614,269 females. There 
were 679,025 separate families, and 393,289 inhabited hotises. The number of 
children attending school between the ages of five and fifteen was 4.56,699. 
The increase in die whole population since 1851 was 172,509, or a trifle over 
six per cent. The females outnumbered the males in Scotland by 167,287. 

In the returns for Scotland a list of seventy-six cities and toivns is given, 
containing 1,244,678 iababitants. Whether this comprises the entire urban, as 
distinguished from the rural population, does not appear; but such ia probably 
the fact, since a few of the places named are mere villages or hamlets of less 
than five hundred inhabitants. The number of inhabited houses in these cities 
and towns was 89,520, showing 13.90 inmates to each house. The number of 
separate fomiliea is stated to be 286,-585, giving 4.28 individuals to each fiimUy. 
Edinburg, the capital, contains 9,820 inhabited houses, and a population of 
168,000; each house, therefore, contains 17.12 inhabitants. Glasgow is the 
principal commercial city. Its population is 394,857, and it has 13,873 houses 
which arc inhabited, showing fha.t eaeh house accoromodates 28.46 persons. 

Ireland. — It was found that on the 8th of April, 1861, Ireland contained 
5,764,543 inhabitants, of whom 2,804,961 were males and 2,959,582 females. 
The decrease of the whole population from 1851, as shown by this return, was 
787,843, being at the rate of 12.02 per cent, during the ten years. In 1841 the 
population of Ireland was 8,175,124, and in 1851 6,552,385. The falling off 
during that decade was 1,622,739, or 19.85 per cent. The only localirics in 
which an increase of population was shown by the last census, were Dublin and 
the towns of Carrickfergus and Belfimt, where there is a gain of 18.88 per cent, 
on the returns of 1851. In explanation of the general decrease of population 
in Ireland, it is stated that of 2,249,255 emigrants leaving the ports of the 
United Kmgdom from the 31st March, 1851, to the 8th April, 1861, 1,230,986 
were Irish, of whom 1,174,179 persons were set down as permanent emigrants. 
It is remarked that the whole of the last decade was remai-kahly free from 
famine, pestilence, riots, and civil commotions, so that the condition of the country 
was such as ordinarily prodtiees an increase rather than a decline of population 
But the effects of the great calamities of 1846 and suhsetj^uent years extended 
over the firat few years of the kst decade, precluding the restorative energies of 
the country frem coming into force and action. 

As to religion, the Irish people are divided as follows : 4,490,583 are Roman 
Catholics: 678,661 belong to the established church of England, and 586,563 
are Protestant Dissenters. The last-named class includes 528,992 Pi'esbyte- 
rians and 44,532 Methodists. The Protestant population are chiefly found 
in the province of Ulster, where they are about ec[ual in numbers to the Catho- 
lics. The commissioners, in their report, note it as a fact worthy of remark, 
tliat no objections were made to the incLuiriee directed to be put on the subject 
of religion, and that fifteen complaints were made to tbem of the inaccuracy of 
the results. 

The total number of inhabited houses in Ireland m 1861 was 993,233; in 
1S61, 1,046,223 j and in 1841, 1,328,839. This shows a falling off correspond- 
ing with the decrease of population. The diminution of inhabited houses from 
1841 to 1851 was at the rat« of 21.27 per cent., and the decrease since 1851 
was 5.08 per cent. It was found that there were 1.14 families in each house. 

The number of families returned was 1,129,218, showing a decrease of 75,101, 
or 6.24 per cent, on the returns for 1851. The decrease from 1841 to 1851 was 
268,468 families, being at the rate of 18.23 per cent.j (the average number of 
8 c 
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persona to a family in 1861 waa 5.10; in 1851, 5.44; ia 1841, 5.54;) results 
sliowing a gradual thinning out of the householda, attributable to emigration 
and tiiG otter causes leading to a decline in the population. From theae statementa 
it will be perceived that the people of Great Britain and Ireland but little ex- 
ceeds twenty-nine mUlions, and that the population of the United States has 
not only, for the firat time, reached that of the mother country, but has run be- 
yond her near twv and a half millions of people. 

DISEASES, AND CAUSES OF DEATH. 



[Continuation of the cliapter on mortality, ending page 32,] 

In tlie previous discussion of mortality atatistica from other pointa of view, 
the conclusion was reached (p. 30) that the actual deaths iu the United States 
occur at the rate of one ui forty-five or forty-aix of the whole population, and 
that they amounted to about 680,000 during the year 1860. It will further be 
admitted, in rcapect to the corresponding prevalence of sickneas and invaliding, 
that twice the number of annual deaths in a lat^ conmiunify will exhibit very 
nearly the number that are conatantly sick. This rule is practically confirmed 
by numerous statistical comparisons, and though applicable more directly to 
manhood than to in&ncy and old age, yet on the whole it is found to furnish a 
near and convenient approximation. Accordingly, doubling the number of 
deaths, we readily obtain 1,360,000 for the number conatantly sick during the 
year of the eenaua. 

The number of aick will be seen to constitute about one twenty-third part of 
the whole population. Besides watch-care, maintenance, and other attendant 
chai-ges, so much is the efficiency of otir population in respect to labor dimin- 
ished, and so much is lost to industry and production. It is true that a certain 
prevalence of disease must be deemed, in the course of nature, "the inevitable 
lot," yet a large portion is needlesa, being clearly traceable to the neglect of 
temperance and the laws of health. The diminution of the current rate of sick- 
ness and mortality evidently pertains to the general prosperity and happiness, 
and may well constitnte the leading idea in examining the statistics of disease. 

"What diaeaaes are most influenced by the vicissitudes of climate, and what 
by the conditions of place? The foi-mer depending on the condition of the at- 
mosphere, and attacking many persons at the same time, have long since been 
designated epidemic diaeaaea; of which fever, dysentery, influenza, smallpox, 
and scarlatina or scarlet fever, are examplea. The diseases arising from some 
peculiarity of the soil and surface have been similarly termed endemic j thus, 
ague ia endemic in some marshy districts. More recently it has been proposed 
to include botli epidemic and endemic, together with contagious diseases under 
the single title of zi/motie diseases. The symotic, from a Greek word signifying 
leaven or fermentation, are the firet division iu the general classification of dis- 
eases by Dr. Tarr, whose researches now constitute a fundamental portion of 
the system of vital statistics. 

Among zymotics are arranged four diseases which are eontagJous, and which 
can visit the same individutd, as a, general rule, but once in the lifetime; these 
are smallpox, ineasles, scarlatina, and wlwoping-cougJi. The last three prevail 
among chddren more especially. Other maladies uudei- this head, such as dys- 
entery, fevers, and cholera, are noted for wide fluctuations in difierent periods. 
Such peculiarities give to this category the greatest interest, and the ijuestion 
whethci- one particular year or locality is more healthy than another chiefly 
depends on the relative mortality from zymotic diseases. All other diseases may 
be i-egarded as isolated disorders, such as apoplexy, consumption, dropsy, which 
bear off nearly the same proportion of the living in every year. 
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Zymotic diseases. 
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Here the wide and striking difference between the proportions of zymotic dis- 
ease, 33 Mid 47 per cent., at once indicates the year euding June 1, 1850, to 
have teen one of unusual mortality. The prevalence of Asiatic cholera has 
already been -mentioned. — (Page 23.) It will he seen that dysentery and remit- 
tmt or common fever sAsa prevailed in excess during the same year with the 
Asiatic or epidemic cholera. But deaths from mtermittent fever (fever and ague) 
and from scarlatina (scarlet fever) were more frequent in the year of 1850 than 
from the same diseases in the former year. 

Cholera, meaning primarily a vomiting or purging of bile, has the three 
varieties of cholera morbus, Asiatic cholera, and cholera infantum. The first 
two have been classed under the single head of cholera, since both have simikr 
characteristics. It ie usually after long intervals that some contagion in the air 
gives the disease a malignant type, as above noted. Of the deaths returaed in 
1S50 there were 1,568 6om cholera morbus, although there appears no very 
definite line of distinction between this and epidemic cholera. 

Cholera infantum, allied to diarrhcea, is one of the summer diseases of childreu, 
which provM most fatal with those from three to eighteen months old, and during 
the process of teething. The deaths from this disease appear to have been 
almost equally distributed in 1850 and 1860, and very many of them have 
probably occurred in the lai^ cities. 

Yellow fever appears not to have prevailed extensively in either year. Only 
7SS deaths feoni this cause were reported in 1850, and only 657 in the year 
I860. At intervals of years this disease takes a malignant type and prevails a 
dreaded scourge in tropical climates along the sea-coast. 

The whole population increased in tbe last ten years about 35 per cent. 
Therefore, by adding a Httle more than one-third to the deaths by eati disease 
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iu 1850 the results can thcu be compared witli tliose of 1860 on an equal basis 
of population. By this method it will be found that measles and thrush {can- 
cerous sore mouth) occmfed with equfJ rates of mortality m both years ; crmp 
aud some other dieeases nearly bo, as will be seen by inspection of Ute preceding 
statistics. 

The inquiry, What maladies have . been the most fatal in the United States % 
ifi answered by the table given in the Appendix. A slight inspection will show 
that the nimiber of deaths by consumption is the greatest of all. Next to this is 
;he famUy ni fevers, of which the mortality has mat been stated. The deaths 
from consiimption and some other noted diseases have been as follows : 
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Consumption, aecording to medical authority, "begins with a change in the 
constitution, followed by the deposit of a cheese-hke matter, forming tubercles 
in the lun^ and other parts, ending in ulceration. When this tuberculous 
matter is deposited in the glands of the neck and in the bones and joints it 
constitutes scrofiila; in the glands of the abdomen, mesenteric disease ; neither 
of wbicli affections difPers from consumption in its essential anatomical cause." 
Consumption is believed to prevail more extensively in the northern States, as 
fevei-s predominate in the southern States. Pneumonia is characterised by 
inflammaiion of the lungs, oa.i^ pleurisy by inflammation of the lining membrane 
(;f tlie Imigs. The total deallis in 1860 from consumption, pneumonia, and 
[deurisy were 77,309, 

Deiirium, tremens, or mania a potu, " a disease caused by the abuse of spirit- 
uous liquors, is characterized by tremor, sleeplessness, and delirium." Under 
the same head ore broright the deaths returned from intemperance, making a 
total of 1,504, and showing the large increase of 58 per cent, duiing the past 

iHphtlieria is the most recent name of a disease characterized by a thick 
membranous exudation in the throat. It is allied to i^tmp and to scarlet fiver, 
irith wbicli it is sometimes confounded. It is asserted to^be not contagious, 
but curable in a largo majority of cases. In 1830 the name had attracted little 
or no atiimtion ; and in 1860 the number of deaths from this cause were but 
1,603, a mimber much less than the notoriety of the disease would imply. It 
belongs to the zymotic class. 

Lastly, the statistics of Vi^ent Deatkiyi'^haiomA interesting, as the causes 
of demise are more intelligible or less shrouded in mystery than those of disease. 
It appears that only 5,660 " accidental deaths" of females were reported, against 
12,399 deaths of males by accident. A still greater disparity of the same kind 
is shown in the subdivisions of " drowning, fall, fire-arms, freezing," and " rail- 
road" accidents. The deaths by " sufiocation," however, are quite evenly 
distributed among the two sexes. But among the deaths by "bums and 
scalds" the predominant loss ranges decidedly to the side of females, a result 
of fire naturally following from domestic avocations and difference in attire. 
On the whole, taking the accidental deaths as the measures of risk diuing that 
year contrasted with the present, the implied inference may be expressed that 
the male class are fully twice as much e.tposed to dangers as the female class, 
!U their usual habits of life. 
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TJudcr tlio lioad of suicides are counted 794 deaths of raalea and 208 of 
females, or oearly as four to one. Among these desertions from life, "hanging" 
is the principal resort. To complete the dark picture in which has been given 
to the " unproportioned thought, its act," 458 deaths by justifiable and unjuBtifi- 
ah!e "homicide" are also reported, togetlier with 5S6 "murders" and 61 "exe- 
cutions." 8o many distinct cases have been gathered, and a considerable 
number more have doubtless escaped registration. 

For fiirtlicr details, until the full returns of the census are published, reference 
may be made to the table of diseases and violent deaths in the Appendix, As to 
aiTangi5ment, tho alphabetical list of diseases extends across four successive pages 
for the first group of Staffs from Alabama ta Illinois, inclusive ; then a second 
group of States from Indiana to Michigan is inserted in the same manner ; and so 
oo, making five groups in all, witli a final a^;regate for the whole United States. 

NOTES. 



ofvi 

The dingram. eshibita the numerical position according to groBB population. The light 
lines indicdte the Blaveholding States, the Wack lines the free States. Tii^nfa, for esam- 
plu, having the laT^est population, in 1790, maintained that position until 1810, after which 
she BQcceasively Bunk to the second, third, fourth, am!, in ISfiO, to the fifth place, Ohio, 
iThieh -was first included ia the census in 1800, then stjmding eighteen, stood thirteen In 
1810, five ill 1820, four in 1830, three in 1840, 1850, and 1860. The upper figures, with 
the ciicleE, give the decennial ratios of increase. The detached column of circles contains 
the mean raUos of incrense. 

The tahle gives tho numerical portion in 1860 of the several States in point of btsb, 
population, popuiatJon per square mile, average ratios of increase for the time during 
which each State has been represented in the census, and actual numerical incrcaeo of popu- 
lation per square miie from 1850 to 18(10, and also fiom 1790 to 1S60 for those States which 
were included In the first census Were we to continue the erroneous estimate of the area 
of Iowa entert^ned in 1850, that State would occupy an improper portion, in this table. 
Tlie correct area is 55,045 miles, population per square mile 12. 26, absolute increase per 
square mile, 1850 to 1S60, 8.77. 

POPULATION OF CITIES. 
(Appendix, Tablk No. 40.) 

The taliie above referred to shows the population of some of tho more prominent oities of 
the United States, bb returned by the census of 1850 and of 1860, respectively ; also the in- 
crease and decrease, and rate i>er cent, of increase and decrea£e in population from 1850 to 
1860. 

Tho average increase in the population of the cities above enumerated is 78. 62 pet cent, ; 
the increase of the whole population of the United States during the same period (as is shown 
in another table) is 35. 59 per cent. 

The average decrease of the ten cities in the taWc. whoso population lias diminished 
since the returns of the census of 1860, is 14. 66 per cent. 

INCREASE IN POPULATION. 
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CONCLUSION. 

It has been my endeavor in the foregoing statement, to represent impartially 
the condition of the material interests of the country for the year ending June 1, 
1860 ; that previous to the one in which the unhappy rebellion, at present ex- 
isting against the integrity of the government, aasumed shape and form. How- 
ever imperfect in detail and deficient in completeness, it nas been my aim to 
impart all the information available, in a form acceptable to the general reader. 

The figures which we have given, make it appear that during te decaile from 
1850 to 1860 our population, in the a^gregatB, lias increased more than thh-ty-five 
per cent. Move than fifty millions of acres of land were brought into cultiva- 
tion. The productions of agriculture multiplied in ratio greater than the popu- 
lation. The products of manufacture increased nine hundred millions of dollars, 
or at the rate of eighty-six per cent. The banking capital rau up from 
8227,469,074 in 1850, to $421,880,095 in 1860, whUe the circulating currency 
was augmented $32,089,560. The amount of insurances increased ahoat 
8311,000,000. More than 22,000 miles of raihoad were completed, and the 
capital involved increased from 8296,640,148 in 1850, to $1,151,560,829 in 
1860 i while to indicate on the map of our country the lines of telegraph would 
be to represent the web of the spider over its entire surface. Our internal and 
foreign ti'ade kept pace with our advance in production and increase of capital. 
Education, free to a great extent, has been made more accessible, and crime has 
rather diminished. We experienced no effects of wide-spread pestilence, and 
our cocntry seemed the chosen abode of prosperity and peace. 

Admittmg that the insurrection has tended to depress commerce, to paralyze 
many branches of indi^try, and plunged the nation into a debt of surpassing 
magnitude, and while the ordinary internal trade, so va^t in its amount, has 
been suspended between the North and West and the South, there may be found 
abundant causes for thankfulness that the mass of our population has thus far 
experienced but gently, the sufferings and desolation usually attendant upon a 
revolution of so wide-spread and serioua a nature as this has proved. The na- 

CHANGES OP AREA. 

By aiich cs desire to institute a very minute consideration of the progresH of particular 
States, and the District of Columbia, for all periods, the fact should not be lost sight of, 
that for a period of near half a century a portion of Virginia, inoloding tlie i^ty of Alexan- 
dria, was enumerated as part of the District of Columbia, hut for the last two censuses has 
been included in Virginia— & circumsiance which affected the ratio of progress from the 
^sth census of Virginia and the District, In this connexion it may be mentioned for the 
benefit of future inquirers, that since the taking of the eighth census, two towns {K«ekont and 
Pawtucket) of Massachusetts have been assigned to and have become part of Rhode Island, 
and Fall Biver, of the latter State, haa become a part of the city of I<\itl lUver, Massachu- 
setts. By the eighth census the population of these places was as follows, viz : Seekouk, 
2,662 ; Pawtucket, 4,200 ; Fall Kiver, 3,377. This artftngement gives to Rhode Island 
6,862 of the population of M.isBachuEetts, and to the latter State tJie population of Fall 
Kiver, resulting in the gain to the former State of 3,485 on the number returned by the 
census, and the loss of that number to the State of Masaachusette. 

FIRE-ARMS. 

[Con-tinued from page 75.] 

The first liaea made by machinery to use the Mlnie ball, or its equivalent, were made 
at Hartford, Connecticut, and Windsor, Vermont, for the English government. The 
machinery and tools for the armory at Enfield, England, were made at Windsor, Vermont ; 
Hartford, Connecticut ; and Chicopee, Massachusetts. Bobbins & Lawrence did most of the 
work on such machinery and tools, and James T. Ames, agent of the Chicopee Works, got 
out the slocking juachiuery, and some other parla. 
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tiou may seem to bend with ita present burdens, bnt the American people pos- 
sess a buoyancy and enei^ equal to tlie emergency. The truth is, the masa of 
oiir people feel some of the calanutons effects of the insurrection less than those 
of other governments experience them, and the singular and anomalous faet is 
apparent to all, that, ■while the people of the United States beyond the direct 
influence of the rebellion, and who constitute a large proportwn of ita inhab- 
itants, are prospering in every branch of industry, and while our government 
eecnrities are being eagerly ahsorhed, and the stocks of the Northern States are 
coveted at a premium, many of the powei-fol nations of Europe witness the 
prostration of theb manufactures And decline of commerce with serious appre- 
hensions lest the pressure on their people may lead to deplorable sufferings. 

The manuiactui-ea of the North and the agriculture of tlie vast West have 
progressed with a vigor altogether beyond expectation, and while the influx of 
gold and the unexampled exports of nreadBtuffs, and the demand for army sup- 
plies, in provisions, forage, horses, and various fabrics of our own production, 
have protected the Nor^ and West from financial convulsions and pecuniary 
sufiering, the spirit of self-dependence which the comparatively helpless condi- 
tion of many of the Southern States, cut off from foreign supplies, has com- 
pelled them to encourage in the promotion of manufactures, will doubtless exer- 
cise a wholesome effect upon their future prasperity. 

That, amid the immense and unexampled exportations of gi'ain and provi- 
sions, the large withdrawal of labor from agriculture and manufacturing pur- 
suits, the country should possess, as it does, an immense surplus of provisions, 
and that the means of subsistence should have scarcely appreciated in value, or 
the coat of labor should not have greatly risen, affords tte strongest proofs of 
the energies of our people and the inexhaustible nature of the resources of the 
land; and it ia hoped that the truth aa presented by the census, will teach ua 
the importance of union and harmony, and stimulate a proper pride in the 
country and people as one and indivisible. A people who have in twenty-five 
years doubled their numbers and much more than quadrupled their wealth need 
not apprehend with misgiving any inability to pay all the national debt which 
has been incurred. 

That we have suffered and lost materially, and temporarily in national dig- 
nity, notwithstanding what we continue to enjoy, must he evident to all; but, 
as in the convulflions of nature and the physical aufferinga of communities or 
desolationa of citiea, the evil is generally but transitory, often resulting in ac- 
celerated proaperity, by the sweeping off of the feebler elements and bringing 
new energies and reaources into action, we may not unreasonably hope that a 
few years will obiiterate most of the panful reminiscences resulting from our 
present unhappy condition, and that while history will point to this period aa 
one of dire calamity in our experience aa a nation, we will, before the taking of 
the ninth census, be restored to harmony, and, profiting by the past, realize 
the importance of peace and the blessings of prosperity, with a good assurance 
of the long continuance of both. 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

JOS. 0. G. KENNEDY, 

Suijerintendcni. 

Hon. Caleb B. Smith, 

Secretary of ike Interior. 
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States in the order of their area and population. 





Populadon. 


Piipulaiinn ppr 
Gqoaic niile. 


M.„ 






Al,s.lu.i._c,rpopu,a..-,.. 






1790:0 1860. 


is^toim 


l.Tei.. 237,301 


l.N.Y. 


3,aa),735 


l.Ma^ 


157.83 


i.Mliii 


3,780.87 


l.Ma^s. 109.39 


l.Ma.. 


30.33 


2.C11I,.. jes,B^ 


a. Pa,. 


2,903,115 




103.71 


S.WiB. 


520 


47 


e. R.r., 80,79 


a, N.J 


21.03 


a. Ore.. K,274 


3. Ohio 


a,339,5(a 


3. Conn 


98.43 


3. Cai. 




37 


3.N.Y. 78.97 


3.B.r. 


20,74 


4. Minn. 83,331 


4.II1.. 


1,711,051 


4.K. Y 


84.36 


4. Iowa 


ass 


99 


4. N.J. 58.64 


4. Oonn 


19.12 


6. Mo... 67,380 


5.Va.. 


1,536,318 


5. N.J. 


60.77 


5. Ore. 


294 


M 


5. Pa... 53.74 


6.N.Y 


17.03 


B.Va... ai,35!! 


6.ri.d. 


1,330,428 


6. Md.. 


73.43 


6. Mich 


217 


65 


6. Conn. 47.50 


6.111.. 


15.54 


7. Fla.. Si^m 


7. Mas 


1,231,066 


T.Pa.. 


63.18 


7. Ind. 


aoa 


83 


7. Mo.. 39.26 


7. Pa.. 


ia.93 


B-Ga... 58,001! 


8. Mo. 


1,1^,012 


8. Ohio 


58.54 


8. Tex 


184 


22 


S.Ky. . 28.73 


e.Md. 


11.08 


B. Mleh. 5S,343 


0. Ky.. 


1,155,664 


9. Del. 


K.S3 


9.m.. 


183 


40 


9. Del.. 25.05 


9. Ind. 


10.72 


10. m... 55,405 


10. Ttnn 


i,ioa,aoi 


I0.1i.d. 


39.93 


10. Ark. 


139 


14 


10. Vl... 24.3B 


10 Del. 


9.70 


11. lowo. 55,045 


11. Ga.. 


1,057,2ES 


11. N.H 


35.14 


11. Mlsa 


13t 


81 


11. Tenn. 23.55 


It. Ohio 


8.09 


la. Wis.. 53,024 


13. K. C 


932,1^ 


12. V(.. 


34.79 


12. Mo.. 


130 


92 


IS. N.H. 19.65 


12, Wis. 


8.09 


13. Ark.. m,m 


13. Ala. 


964,201 


13.111.. 


30.90 


13. Ohio 


va 


07 


13. 5. C. 18.55 


13. Iowa. 


8.77 


U. Ala., 59,7^ 


14. Miss. 


701,305 


i4.-Ky.. 


30.67 


14. renn 


79 


77 


14. Me.. 17.73 


14. Mo. 


7.43 


15.Mii«. 47,166 


15. Wis. 


773,881 


15.S.C. 


28.73 


15. Ala. 


72 


11 


15.Ga.. 16.81 


15, Mich 


6.25 


l6.La... 4C,93i 


16. Mich 


749,113 


16. Va.. 


26.02 


16. Fla. 




3i 


16. Vn.. 13.83 


IS. La.. 


4.05 


IT.N.Y. 40,000 


17. La.. 


708,009 


l7.Tenn 


24.34 


17. La.. 


58 


20 


17.N.C. 13.31 


17. Ky. 


4,80 


IS. Pa... 4S,00D 


13. 3. V... 


703,708 


18. N. C. 


^09 


ie,Ky. 


37 


60 




18. Ark 


4.32 


lU. Tenn. 45,6(10 


10. Ma.. 


087,049 


19. Me.. 


S0.94 


19. Ga.. 


45 


7a 




19.Misa 


3.B3 


a^.Pf.c. 45,000 


ao. Iow,i 


074,948 


ao. Ala... 


19.01 


20.N.Y 


4St 


61 




20. Ala.. 


3.80 


ai. Ohio. 30,934 


ai.N.j.. 


672,035 


Sl.Ga... 


13,23 


SI. Me. 


31 


89 




21. Va.. 


2.85 


aa-Kj.. 37,080 


22. Me... 


628,270 


32. Mo... 


17.54 


^.Pa.. 


31 


26 




a2.N.C 


3.76 


a3.1od.. 33^8 


23. Tm.. 


604,215 


23. Miss. 


16.78 


23. Vt.. 


23 


01 




23. Ga... 


2.61 


IM. Me... 30,000 

s5.a.o.. a4,50o 


a4. Cona 
as. Ark.. 






15.25 














433,450 


asiwie'.! 


35. Maes 


18 


61 





35.Mioa 


L98 


a^.Md.. 9,356 


ao.cai.. 


379,994 


28. Mich 


13.K 


26. B. I. 


18 


60 




35.Tei. 


1.66 


a7.N.H. 9,aso 


a7. N.H. 


32S,073 


37. Iowa 


13.aS 


27. 9. U 


17 


43 




a7.0al. 


1.53 


2e.Vl... 9,056 
5B.N.J.. B,^ 


28. Vl... 
2H,E.I.. 




















174,620 


29.Tai.. 


3.55 


a9.N.H 




9. 




29.8.0. 


1.44 


30.!jD3a. 7,eO0 


30. Mini. 


173,855 


30.Fia.. 


2.37 


30. Hd.. 


11 


72 




30. Pla. 


.SO 


.■{[, Oonn. 4,B74 


31. Fla.. 


140,425 


31. Minn 


2X)8 


31. Vtt.. 




S4 




31. N.H 


.68 


K. Del.. 2,120 


3i. Del... 


112,210 


32.Cal.. 


2,01 


^. Oonn 


10 


19 




32. Vl,. 


.U 


33. R. I.. 1,306 


33. Kan. 


107,206 


33. Ore.. 


.55 


33. Del. 


" 


79 
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Table Ko. 1. — Fofvlation of the States and Territories from 

•s all pijrsDiif, ticiipi Indians, not tsteA. (\) AddEd at deducled lo make ihe nfeicgales. 





-■""■- 








Fr.«ool.r... 


m... 


T,„„, 




























r If ■ 














46,310 


9,801 
3,899 


5^ 


938,141 
59,036 








PI d 






S!,i., 


393 


99,304 


83,548 














































.,,,» 


114 


n.^ 


73,077 




Kenlu -y 






96,003 
373,254 


3,013 
5,46a 




96,540 
310,733 

373,717 






103,036 




m"^ 


































MiES139ipp 














169,954 


9,763 
4,654 


J58 
100,579 


141,899 
184,139 

303,751 




*" I ^ 






























61,6f9 


6,037 


3,737 
^'417 


434,373 
69,110 

34!<,0V3 
35,791 






















K,H4 
442,115 


19,766 


a-JSj^? 


746,313 








i^ 
















„„o.,... 


a,ra,464 


59,460 


697,397 


3,929,897 




n k 




































, 






























































3,179,484 


59,466 


6.7,397 


3,929,327 
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■ decrease. 



1790 to 1860, respectively, wiih tJie rate of 



. (0L05S. 



c..„..,,™. 


«.™...»c......KO. 1790 .0 1800. 


WU„. 


F^ocloM. 


Slav.. 


T.,a,. 


Wlillc. 


Free colotea. 


S1.V0. 


Tc.,. 


















































48,653 


E,3M 
8,368 


6,153 


64,273 


"L 


80.93 


30.761 


3.76 


>.,,.,8 


1,013 


59,404 


102,101 


93.35 


150.03 


IC^.OU 


96.37 




163 


135 


4,875 










' 


























17D,8;1 


741 


40,343 


t^,955 


194.» 


6M.0O 


341.62 


303.36 




19,587 
6,453 




341,548 
453,245 


ul 


K.04 






216,39) 


105,635 


2.52 


6.83 


' 


























182 


3,480 


8,850 










' 










185,195 
KB, 039 
337,761 


856 

4,403 

10,374 

7,04J 

337 


12,422 
133,21)6 


183,763 
211,949 
580,758 
478,103 
45,365 


14.81 


59.37 
1^.09 


S.74 
32.53 


29.60 
S1.43 














flB6,0y4 
91,709 


14,501 
3,304 
3,185 


1,700 

^1 

146,151 
13,584 


603,361 
69,122- 
345,591 

105, as 


1.15 
40.00 


76.84 


297.54 


38.67 
.02 

195.05 




20,134 




154,465 


^^L 


118.43 






5H,2«I 


345,786 


n.S4 


„.». 




















107,613 


"■'" 


5,291,644 


35.37 


80.90 


'27,50 


34.66 


































































































ii),0[is 


783 


3,344 


14,083 


















'j^t'lB 


108,035 


803,041 


5,305,y37 


33.03 


83.23 


37,D7 


IS... 
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Table No. I.— Population of the States and Territories, 4*;.— 1810. 





— ""»■ 


..™.,..„.„.,„.,« 




"■«•■ 


.oZa. 


B,.... 


TO.,. 


Willie. 


,o^or^ 


Slav.. 


T„.U 


Alabama 
























































355,379 
55,381 


13,138 


310 

4,JT7 


73,674 


11.05 


5B,S7 


Sl.lU 




Deiaware 


13 07 








145,414 
33,890 


393 


105,318 

an 


959,433 
12,283 
94,53) 


43.01 


76,74 


77.13 








Uidiaiia 


491.95 


141.01 


75.55 


























Kemucky 


31I3II 

465'303 
4,618 


1,713 
7,585 

33,927 
6,737 


80,561 
34,660 


406,511 
7fi,K6 
iS3,705 
380,545 
473,040 
4,T6a 


30.26 


131.17 


99.69 


83.98 


■ ' ■■ 


H 


r! 


5.55 


50 74 


Matslaiid 


111,5C« 










S4 














. . 


53,091 

213,390 
KM, 661 

sia,e99 

376,410 

ta8,Ki 


7,E43 
J0,S66 


17,098 


40,3K 
20,845 
914,360 
245,555 
950,049 
655,500 
930,760 


344.56 


31.86 


389.76 










16,36 
408.96 


78.16 


19.641 




jetaev 


10,851 
15,017 
108,634 










16 19 












Pennsylvoria 


7SS,804 
73,314 
Sl4,19li 
215,875 


33,499 
3,609 


108 
198,365 


810,091 
77,031 
415,115 


9.14 
135.39 


43.08 


34.35 


34 49 








20.19 








S16,963 
551,534 


750 
30,570 




317,713 
974,622 


40.96 


34.64 


■■;;:„■ 






393,518 


























T^nniTOR.... 


5,845,935 


"'" 


1,185.96. 


7,ai5,791 


36.13 


70.89 


3a.!8 


36,36 






































N vail 




































Utah 




































„,.„,., .,c.,...«..,.. 


10,079 


9,549 




94,02. 


59.73 


395.54 


«■» 






5,86a,O0J 


1^,440 


1,191,354 


7,939,814 


36.18 


79,00 


».. 


^.45 
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Taei.G No. 1. — Pop'alation of the States and Territories, Sfc. — 1S20. 







--™ 


or 1S30. 




""""TZ'"" 


«1810 




WWia 


Free 


Slave 


Tolil. 


While. Fr^e 


Slavo, 


Totiil. 






colored. 






™!0,>,d. 






1 


85,461 
19,5:9 


671 


41,873 


'•18 










»k„. 










c'',l™., 


367 ISl 


7844 


97 


3rs,ioi 


4.65 


3155 


158 07 


5 03 


■>"""* 


55,sta 


13,958 


4,509 


73,743 


10.14 


!1.35 


7.94 


0.10 


-■'" 


189, 5B6 


1,7=3 


143,654 


340,383 
55,163 


30.36 
367.63 


•3,011 


445.83 


35.03 


Inl ai a 


145, 75S 


1,330 


100 


147,178 


510.13 


ai3.B7 


119.83 


600.34 






































K nm-kj 


434, 6« 


3,759 


136, 7K 


504, U 5 


34.05 


61,06 


57.31 


38,^ 


r u,= ai,a 


73,383 


10,470 


69,004 


153,^3 


113.87 


38,11 


93.36 


109,39 




337,340 
300, IK3 


39,730 




407,350 


30.56 
10.67 


17.01 


J3.6S 






107,337 


7,04 




516,419 
e,S91 


6,740 




,;s 


.Z 


45,00 






M 1 




36 81 








T'""' 


42,176 

05,938 


458 


K,814 
10,333 


75,448 
66,557 


325^00 


H2 83 


339^48 


213.43 




243,238 


13,460 




344,033 


13.98 


n8.9a 


mZ 




he^. J.r .J 


7,557 


13.04 


^Ln\.Tk 


l,3Si,744 


39,279 


10,088 


1,373,111 


45.06 


15.57 


i32,Ea 


43 14 


Mrtl L-ii-.;,ii 


419,300 
576,573 


14,613 
4,733 


305,017 


581,335 


11.36 


148.07 


.!:! 










Ip^^ilai. 


1,017,094 


30,333 


311 


1,047,507 


33.36 


34.37 


173.45 


29.35 


Rl L I lai (1 


7B,413 


3,554 


4S 


83,015 


8.31 


a, 53 


155.55 


7.83 


~„i,l,(.-.io i,a 


337,^40 
339, Bi7 


6,^ 
3,737 


353,475 
80,107 


433,761 


10.85 
57.46 


49.89 


73*67 


31.11 


T..^ 


















334,840 
603,087 


903 




^.A% 










\,-», 11 


36,889 


435,153 


1,065,133 






8.31 








































TEimi-roRiB, 


7,639,317 


333,456 


1,631,748 


9,605,153 


34.10 


34.77 


33,85 


33.11 


Colondo 






























































































































Dial., t )i rniu .bn 


33,614 


4,048 


6,377 


33,039 


40.64 


58.08 


13 03 


37,53 




''fiS^G 


tA^lf^ 


1,538,135 


^,'M 


34,11 


35,23 


28.79 


33,13 
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Table No. 1. — Population of the States and Territories, 4c. — 1830, 





— "•™- 


.„„.,,„„„.„..,. 




W„i,., 


c<^«:.. 


S,.... 


TOU... 


Whke. 


caloreO, 


Slave. 


Total. 


Aq la 


S. 408 


1,573 


117,519 


309, K7 


iK.fia 


175.03 


180,68 


l«.01 


Aik n US 


25 671 


141 


4,576 


30,358 


104.07 


138.98 


ltK.99 


112.91 




a89fioj* 
















Conne a u 


8,047 


as 


397.675 


8.04 


8,58 


74.221 


8.17 


Deaw^e 


67 6U1 


15,655 


3,B9a 




4.19 


93.3; 


96.99 


5.05 








15,561 












08 gin 


■>96 606 


a,ise 


217,531 


516,'ea3 


56.57 


41.00 


45.35 


51.57 




15S 001 




747 


157,445 










loto. 


.139 399 

51 e- 


3,6ia 


^ 


343,031 


laj.es 


195,04 


98.491 


133.07 


hBMllS 
















K uky 


4,917 


165,913 


687,917 


19.K 


73,91 


30.36 


31.09 


Lqu lana 






109,583 


315,739 




59.05 




^ 40.63 






16,710 




399,455 


33.94 


98,09 






Mm ana 


M 1 3 


S9,938 


1(»,994 


447,040 


11.86 


33,94 


4,09 


9.7* 


Mn KftD MS 








610,408 








16.65 


Mc bJD 


3 34E 


S61 


39 


31,639 


264.87 


60.00 




355.65 




TO 4 3 
















MiS8 5ip 


519 


65,659 


136,631 


67,03 


13.31 


100.09 


81.08 








S5,091 


140,455 




03,97 


145.46 


110.94 


N «■ Hinji«lii " 


268 7- 


604 


3 


269,353 


10.47 


23.15, 




10.31 


Hew Jc $ey 


300 366 


18,303 


a,25S 


^,^3 








15.58 






44,870 




1,918,608 




53.94 


99.25. 


39.76 




4 -,843 


19,543 


245,B0i 


737,So7 


ia.79 


33.74 


■19,79 


15.52 


o 


838^9 


9,568 


e 


937,903 


61.00 


103.58 




61.31 




















isostwo 


37,930 


403 


1,348,933 


98.7B 


25.58 


90.99 


58.47 


B nd d 




3,561 


17 


















315,401 










15.06 


TennlsE 


535 46 


4,555 


141,603 


681,904 


67,05 


67.03 


76.76 


61.28 






















^ JJ 


4TL'a 




980,659 
1,311,405 


15.19 


2,43 

98.35 


"low 




^ n 


469,757 


13,71 




js e' 






















15,318 


























10,509,615 


313,44? 


a,0M,021 


13,8^6,186 


«,., 


».» 




!.,» 




















Difcoti 












































































































DisUict of Columbia.... 


'".» 


6,1^ 


6,119 


39,834 


■>■» 


51.97 


4.04 


».o 




10,537,378 


319,599 


9,009,043 


ia,8B6,cao 


«.., 


,,., 


..61 


».. 
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Table No. 1. — Population of the States and Territories, ^. — 1840. 





— ""«"■ 


»...„o. .».«..=. .no» 1830 




WW... 


i:-. 


ai.v«, 


To>al. 


White. 


:z.. 


S1.V.. 


TO,^. 


ArL-iii Ti 


385,185 


3,039 


353,5^ 
19,93S 


'S™ 


2^0:^' 


^l 


^:« 


iSl.OB 


Delaware 

Gfiorgia 
l]]inoi3 


301 856 
58,661' 

4071695 
4TiS,254 
673,69s 
42,934 


8,105 
16,919 

a, 753 
3,598 

172 


280,944 
16 


309,978 

54,477 
691,393 

43' 112 


2^4!^ 


m-^ 


65.09 
29.15 


1.74 
56.86 

99.94 










' 


T— 


158,457 
500,438 


25^5(6 
1,355 

62,078 
8,609 


182,358 
168,453 


779,^8 
3^411 

470,019 
737,699 
912,367 


574.91 


59.61 


53.71 


13.38 
63.35 


Miiijlind 


fa, 737 


5.14 






6-0 09 








Ml',,,, Bippi 

Nt« HampBhira 

K « rott 
^onll Cmolina 

Oresun 
Pern ylvania 
RbicIolElond 
So Jill Carolina 


i-^,m4 

3 3,888 

3,378.8110 
484,870 

i,5«a,iia 


1,366 

31,044 
50,027 
^,732 


195,311 
58,240 

674 

245,817 


375,651 
383,703 

37.1,306 
3,428,ffJl 

753,419 
1,519,467 


154.31 
182.14 

26.96 


163,1S 
11.49 


m.31 
50.00 


174.96 

16.36 
26.60 


1,676,115 

2=9^064 
640,627 


8,a7S 
S,624 


327,033 
163,059 


1,734,033 

Eas,3io 


0.47 


4.48 


3.68 


a.27 
31.06 




2^1,318 
740,858 
JO, 749 

411,100 


730 
49,852 




291,948 
1,339,737 

to; 100 


4.09 


17.131 
5.E8 


-4:;;, 




Ki«on,n 


449,087 


2.34 
























T..a.T««,.,. 


14,165,038 


317, 9« 


a,4Si,761 


17,025,741 




90 57 


33.96 


32,74 
























































' 






















































DisiriclofColuiHbLj.... 


.30,657 


8,36t 


4,694 


43,712 


11.32 


35,09 




9.74 




14,195,61)5 


336,303 


2,487,455 


17,069,453 


3,.^ 


20.87 


33,81 


^.67 
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Tarle No. 1. — Population of the States and Territories, ^v. — 1650. 





— •"»■ 


■"■• 


"'T 


Z'^" 


"" 




wnno. 


Free 


mave. 


To-al. 


White. 


z:z 


Sl,v«. 


Tolai. 


AJabamn 


426,514 
lf»,lH9 

363, 09» 
71,209 

521,572 
648,034 

191,881 


3,265 
18,073 

e,s3i 

5,436 

ii,3fia 


349,844 


309,887 

91,539 

906^85 
851,470 
988,416 
192,S14 


110.16 

91, K 

79,14 
43.97 


30.7S 
6.K 
51.08 


136.26 
19.09 




















39,310 
361,662 




































855^491 

6,036 
395,718 

485,509 
3,048,325 

553,038 

1,855,050 

13,087 

a,a5i;,i6o 

1^875 
274,563 
756,836 
154,034 
313,402 

304,756 


10,011 

17,463 

9!o64 
2,5^ 

630 
23,810 
49,069 
37,483 
S5,S7g 

53,636 
3,670 

6,432 

54,333 
635 


210,981 
344,809 


9ffi,406 

583;i69 
663,034 
091,614 
39J,B5J 
6,077 

682,04* 
317,976 
4GS,55S 

3,097,394 
869,039 

1,980,339 
13,394 

2,311,766 

668,507 
1,002,717 
219,592 

1,421,661 
305,391 


26.99 
31.34 


36.81 
365.34 


15.75 
0.70 


95 98 










Hairlmfl 


9a,36X 
















MiW si ■ 


""^'^^ 


11.76 
14.05 


1.91 
45.76 


64.98 
17.38 












233 










288,548 














rego ,,.., 




34.72 

38.38 

18.13 


13,06 
826 


Z'l 


34 09 










2311,459 
!«,161 















20.77 


8,96 
243,24 


li 




Vinrjnia 


472,526 














t«MUTOEIEe. 


19,443,27-2 


424,390 


3,209,600 


93,067,363 


37.25 


12.38 


ea.fli 


35,48 



























































61.547 
11,354 






61,547 
11,380 















26 






















1,.«.,.,C.L..«..... 


;r,,«i 


10,059 


3,687 


51,887 


23.75 


20.30 


"■"' 


18.94 




19,553,114 


434,449 


3,304,313 


93,191,878 


37.74 


12,48 


-» 


35,87 
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Table No. 1. — Population of the States and Territories, Ifc. — ISOO. 



aw, 191 

361,353 



1,3M,438 
674,913 



326,073 

3,eeo,735 



604,215 
315. D9S 
l,a!)6,31S 



14.20 

18,14 
394.65 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE EIGHTH CENSUS. 

Table No, 1 — Continued, 
Ratio of increase of populatiim of the Slates and Territories, !fc. 
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FROM 1790 


,.-.. 


1 

1 


Eepresentatlon 
uude-Uiesppor- 


h 




whito. 


.r. 


»„„ 


T^lal. 


P 


J 


1 


ii 

JS 


Al.».". 


n516.06 
a2, 477,04 

94.13 

dl4,71B.ie 
t2S,154.S7 
/■l,46a.85 


371. JO 

408,67 

1.141.37 
6,91i,01 


938.90 
a, 771. 68 


653.87 

89.88 

13,838,70 
27,601.09 


790,169 
391,004 
305,439 
480,147 
111,496 
115,727 
879,406 

1,711,931 

1,350,428 
674,913 
107,206 

1,065,490 
575,311 
628,979 
6»,173 

1,931,056 
749,113 
172.193 
616,659 

1,136,039 

673,027 

3,880,735 

860,198 

2,339,511 

52,465 

2,900,115 

174,620 

042,745 

999,513 

531,188 

315, 0B3 

775,881 


6 

1 
11 

5 
18 


^ 




; 












li 


m.is 






^ 


Fio.iim 


9 

I 


1. 


, 
























J 


Kenluoky 


553.06 
H7.27 

dlS, 974.36 
M,T7S.06 
«6, 733.38 
iM,073.50 

118.98 
e5,014,S4 

I0T.S7 
1.173,51 

/a,ei9.« 


9,271.92 

l4fl.B5 
943.67 

5,565.83 
504.10 
3-J4.73 

816.65 

10,78J.l9 

1,^.1G 
ilO.53 


1,806,03 


1,481.46 

114.88 

15,631.06 
2,7fl0.CT 
8,841.30 
5,570.48 

B64.% 

5,057,08 
994.65 

182,53 
3,000.78 

868.90 


• 








H5,33 














^ ■ 








19,414.50 
3,717.03 




Miseoiiti 


9 


" '' 


IS3j3ai.ll 






3 

a 


":. 






239 IB 


y 


















EUoae Island 

South Carolina 






213.89 


^ 










Virginia 


67.29 


11 










741,87 


701,41 


46S.0S 


6M.65 


2S,5iil,273 


933 








™'""'""- 






































































6251.18 






^l 
















11,53 




























esofl.ee 


1,^1.59 


0.83 


43*75 




















- 






750,30 


7211.65 


«.» 


700,18 
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Table No. 3. — Indian Territory umt of Arzamas, Whites, Ftk Colored, and 
Slaves. 





While. 




Free .010.4. 




r 


ai 


... 








Hales. 


Fens. 




Male. 


Fet,. 




«.,... 


,™. 




sate. 


0>ui«a. 


10 

183 
30 


S 


II) 

14!) 
59 

40 
40 


94 


33 


"■■5 


40 


355 


167 
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Bme 

GalBo. 

EUBV [-OBranil ShatLyTille. 


....' 


...... 


...... 
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SMilioyBndStalljville.... 
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.1 
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a) 
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.,3,a 


era 


1,988 


.18 


" 


404 


i,393 


3,™ 


3,783 


7,369 






' 



Indian populatitm in the Stales and Territories not emtmeraied in the Census 
and retaining their tribal character. 



W tOtA.kllDW8 


65,680 
13,540 

381 

8,189 

17,900 

900 

3,785 


Colorado Territory 
Nevada Teirtlory 
Wiliinglon Ternloi) 










3,833 


































3i4,511 
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Mamimitted slaves, according to the Seventh Census (1850} and (lie Eighth 
Census, (18G0,) resp^ctivdy. 
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Slave. 


Manu- 


One out 


Pet ceni. 


S,.v«. 


,"= 


of- 


per.™.. 


Alabama 


342,6-14 

39,31l> 

310,581 
344,809 

90,368 
309,878 

87,4^ 
288,548 
364,964 
839,459 

68,161 
473,528 


18 

19 
493 

a 

5 


21,427 
47,100 

B0,OB3 

51,616 

14l'274 

5,K1 
11,633 
3,167 


.0649 
.0019 

.0005 

.0461 


435, OSO 
111,115 
1,798 

462,1118 
235,483 
331,738 

43c'631 
114,931 

402! 408 
.275,719 

490,865 
3,185 


89 


4,310 
3,633 

3,399 
1,E91 

33,533 
1,584 
5,881 


.0331 










Florida 

Georgia 


.037S 
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Norm Carolina 


.0029 




























3,300,304 


l,4S7 


2,181 


.04.8 


3,953,606 


3,018 


1,309 


.0,.3 



Fugitive slaves, according to tlie Seventh Census (1850) and the Eighth Census, 
(I860,) respectively. 
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FuBlIives, 


One out 


Per com. 


Slaves. 
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0,,.» 


»...,. 


Ahbama 


342,844 

3^990 
39,310 

aiO,B81 
341,809 
90,508 

87,423 
388,548 

339,459 
58,161 
473,529 


IS 

Z 
90 
379 

60 
39 


11,^ 
2,342 

3,184 
4,383 
2,198 
2,™ 

4!508 
24,061 
3,431 
S,O05 
5,61)3 




0084 

0333 
3088 

04SS 


435,080 

61,745 
4aj,19B 
335,483 
331,736 

87,189 
4:i6,631 
114,931 
331,059 

375,719 
1£8,566 


36 

u 

115 
99 

16 


12,086 
3,963 

5,613 
20,096 

8,423 

5,962 

9'509 
11,410 
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Florida 
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NonhCamlina 

South Carolina 


0184 
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3,950,511 
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Table 
TaUc of Mortality in the United States from June 1. 1859, 



Alalianiii 

CullRimis 

ConnecUont 

FloildB 

Georgia 

Kinuu 

Kairaoky 

LaukdanB 

Unine..... 

lUnrytand ■■■ 

Mastacbnaetts 

MichlKan 

MiDnesnu 

HisEdutl 

New HampsUre .... 

NewYoit 

North Carelina 

Ohio 

Bhode lELBDd 

Souib CarDlina..... 

TEnnessee 

TeiBg. 

Vermont 

VirglnLa 

Nebraska 

NewMciico 

Ulah 

Waahioglon 
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No. 6, 

to May 31, 1860, inclusive, by n 
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Tabi.k No. 6.- 
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Violent Deaths. 
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Table No. 6 — Violent 
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Deaths — C ontinued . 
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Tarle No. Q.— Violent 
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Deaths — C on tinucd . 
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Table No. 7. 



Table showing the numher of Deaf and Dumb in the United States and Terri- 
tories, according to the Eighth Census, ISGO, 
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i'eeliminaet eepoet 0^ the eighth ceksus. 1g9 
Table No. S. 

Value of Agricultural Implements produced m the Uaited States during the 
year eitding June i, 1860. 
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Table No. 9. — Statistics of Pig Iron produced in the JJmted States during 
the year ending June 1, 1860. 
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Table Ko. 10. — Statement of quantity and value of Bar and other Rolled 
Iron made in the United States during the year ending June 1, 1860. 
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Value of Steam Engines and Machinery produced in the United States during 
the year ending June 1, 1860, 
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Table Xo. 12. 



Ftatistics of Iron Founding in the Unitfd States daring the year ending June 
i, I8(i0. 
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Tarle No. 13. — Statistics of Coal produced m the United States dwmg tlie 
year ending June 1, 1860. 
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Taele No. 14. — Statistics of Cojyjier and other metals mined in the United 
Slates during the year ending June 1, 1860. 
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Table No. 15. 
Si atisiks of Printing inihcfolloiving States during tJie year ending June 1,1860 
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Statistics of Scwivg Machines produced in the United States during t 
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Table No. 18. — Value of Sawed and Planed Lumber produced during the 
year ending June 1, 1860. 
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Table ISO. 19, — Value of Flour and Meal prodticcd during the year endin 
June 1, 1860. 
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prelimikary eepoet of the eighth eeport. 

Table No. 20. 

Spirituous Liquors distilled duHng the year endivg June 1, ISGO. 
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1 100, 97S 

8 Jo8,5S0 

3 348,083 

15,165,760 

Sol, 330 

531,250 

■<,000 

3'^,3M 

1 5-^,300 


4I97 4B9 










■"-* 


3,204,178 












81 ' 830 








3,750 












T r W I SlaW 


,5, 


14 J_^ 


2-ajB 






10 827 591 




' 


■ 


" 


jDo J85 


Jl> JOO 




b3,285 
40,000 


349 410 




40' 00a 






T cnl ■ Fa ific Slilea 


» 


^.%5 


36 300 




eo3,M5 


389 410 








S5 


7.,7 9B0 
100 Ijo 

s 00 




" 


983,194 
1,M> 

33^5^ 
16,620 
"8, BOO 

8,500 


ITS 848 


- - 


sal '143 






SciuUi Caiollna 


31,083 








13,400 








Toml in SouOieni Slalcs 


m 


laai 16 






1 "41,431 










>.i» 


60,453,060 


3,.7,.0 


.,,5.,4. 


63,003,388 


34,353,176 
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Table No. 21. 



Malt Liquors hrewed in the following Stales and Territories during the year 
ending June 1, 1560. 



SiiLles mill Tcrrilt-rifis, 


t-::::;f 


Gnriels. 


,.„.. 


M ■ 


": 


7,a30 
133,600 














31267 




S121U 








31 


i^,m 


S03Ma 








ns 


000, V07 
155, 4M 

S£3,SCB 

13,484 




N WJ 




iva 1 




M r la d 




^ p 1 ^ 


84 300 






iJ- M-ddl E 


- 


1,TS9,5d! 










z 


«2,035 
66,3^8 

318, 04a 

124, BM 

3j,5SS 

5,100 


l,Bia,419 


I J- 


338 ,iB 




219,700 


III- 1 










703,818 




77 740 




^1 ^gg 












16,400 




4aoo 








« 


1,: 73,576 










" 


■1,15a 


1,211,841 


OrcEO 


83,750 








» 


iH,35B 










> 


,,... 


S4,000 








» 


3,33!1,M5 


18,001,135 


„E = 
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TAiitB No. 24. 
licathcr produced during the year ending June 1, 1860. 





St.,e..MT™i,o.=. 


ValueofprgJucl 


in 1860. 


''"Zl,""" 


■ 


944, .'■54 

BW,6C5 

5,6Va,5S9 

133, U50 


89,011,034 
I,fl33,949 

10,354,056 

953.7® 


^ 


N H DEW 












^^ 










E la da IS 






H,867,4ffi! 


13,333,871 












6,906,363 
1,369,9^9 
213,7112 
1,436,7W 


30,753,017 
19,491,631 

1,793,033 


































19,065,491 


36,344,546 










or 


3,l)0,9Sa 

750, SOI 

337, 3P4 


3,799,239 

5-4,172 
150,000 
498,368 


»,. 




















Iowa 


356,301 
























Total t 




5,966,457 


13.3 






93,255 
956,914 




















Ttn 




351,409 




G fgia 
Alabiun 

T M 




1,318,700 

343, oao 

130,985 
^,164 
349,400 
47,000 
193,050 
3-23,669 

1,118,650 


Decrease. 
46,3 


T 




4,074,406 


13.6 


AfTsrcE 


37,7.,,.T3 


63,090,751 


66 a 
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—Bouts and SIw.s rnanufactured in the following Slates during 
titc year ending June 1, 18fl0. 



STATES ATiDTEKBlTO- 


i 


111 


t 

jl 


eaLoYED.""* 


1 


-— "■ 


1 




M.,.. 


F.^male. 


1850. 


'i8ro'" 


i 
1 


M ■ 


3a7 


S43[l,Se4 
5?3.2!f5 
133,563 

l,169;i77 
104,493 
510,400 


9819,031 
3,497,471 
310,595 
34,497,344 
155.937 
809,435 


'484 

a,53i 


1,365 

33,045 

777 


S593,oai 

l,07''.O4e 

169,334 

7,338,408 

86,038 


5961,556 
2,610,169 
342,353 
!4,lDa,306 
69,098 
1,861,783 


51,661,915 
3,863,P66 
440,366 
46,440,309 
315,959 
3,044,763 


_,„ 


New Hampsliire 


48.0 




^l 






TotollnH.E. States... 


2,554 


5^^,403 


29,079,813 


56,039 


34,978 


B,9« 1,848 


!9,947,.'a,l 


54,767,077 


82,8 


\ V k 


a.376 
a,nB 


3,aia,4S3 
5;4,fljs 

333,S5j 
67,5115 


4,S48,S77 
3,137,838 
814,^8 
513,254 
98,107 
96,549 


lO^MO 

a, 357 

363 


9,038 
2,344 

Am 


3,567,636 
3,103,138 
761,976 


7,766,4SB 
5,636,733 
l,C98,8rj 
1,37-2,358 
157,354 
144,597 


10,878,797 
8,1-3,93.^ 
1,850,137 
1,344,167 
936,470 


■mr- 








8.9 




80,664 


37.7 








To.«l In Middle Stu.es. 


5,ass 


7,09ti,63a 


9,601,341 


37,134 


5,334 


7,512,404 


16,778,347 


33,586,301 


346 


Ken ky 


60 
S64 


1,115,4-6 
339,167 
347,370 
37li,110 
366,065 
45,960 
155,3n 
39t,tiSI) 
aiS,31S 
4,5i» 
9,9KI 


1,455,636 
SS3,BTB 
436,614 
400,348 

59,578 

I4i,9-:a 
mm 

390,766 
17,53S 
9,831 


4,359 

1,047 

336 
904 

33 


342 
51 
50 


1,340,712 
395,393 
381,516 
2!S,393 
304,964 

109,404 
331,704 
355,840 
15,480 
13,073 


2,^,096 
^,479 
506,039 

47e,ie5 

389,998 

56,533 
559,338 
403,3)3 


3,633,837 
863,:M5 

1,034,341 
963,052 

133,395 
ES,295 
808,768 

38ii33 
28,651 


63.7 
101.3 

475.6 














T lal ■ Western Slat 


-a63 


3,141,910 


3,943,^3 


11>,5S6 


631 


3,339,376 


5,14t,KU 


9,465,905 


84.1 


1 ""r 


w 


953^7 

84^617 
153,430 


365,113 
517,001 
111,681 
173,666 


879 
1,137 


116 


358,768 
383,573 
73,684 
K!,904 


596,883 
406,^ 
943,970 


718,591 
1,391,121 

357)307 


90,4 


Tot 4Soul dSao 


J8 


690,034 
34,059,933 


1,1)97,461 
13,6M1,438 


9,516 


307 


806,923 
ai,5!0,550 


1,491,944 


3,739,^ 


80.3 


AEgreeate 


96,S8? 


31,140 


J3,357,036 


89,549,900 


67. S 



r (luods prodaccd iit Die foUoanTig Slates durini/ (lie yi 



Newl tk 
Neivjera^l 


8 


6:ie,ooo 

156,000 
l,4t5,000 
635,000 
7,500 
720,000 


5^,900 
105,011 

i,s45,eoo 

369,000 
5,300 
5rs,900 


663 
315 


i 


107,833 
20,434 

153'924 
3,106 
166,768 


376,080 
315,000 
1,218,500 
548,500 

733*605 


803,000 
946.700 

8,676,000 
977,700 
13,500 

1,013,000 


119.6 


Aj!g«eite ... 


3, 


3,561,500 


9,760,911 


1,KS 


1,058 


801,500 


3,001,085 1 5,739,900 


»., 
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Table Ko. 26. — Furniture produced during the year ending June 1, 1860. 





i 


Citplml 


„,„ „,^_ 






V51U6 


Vi,1ue 






inveiled in 








ifproduciLi 


)f product in 


ST.T==. 


^i 


^p.,.„„» 


ind..di.,E 
fuel. 


E«PU 


""■ 




166U. 




M«,«. 


^.^. 




M 11. 


•W 


03, 


73.3-it 


Bfi3 


10 


S164,1I9 


8330,534 


N V UampEhi 






119,397 


348 




191,049 


357,195 








K,U4S 






123,960 


968,735 


K H 


M 




1H,4S3 


3,316 


1,969 


9,635,916 


3,565,415 










16l> 






917,473 






QM 


207,035 


«0 


6 


358,310 


514, 4SS 


T U.N wE gan 9 


JS 


r 


6D*,K5 


4,733 


1,306 


3,531,6^ 


4,959,770 


N WY 






335, OJ 5 


6,S95 


380 


4,966,093 


7,175,060 






36 


M8,9e9 






2,553,790 










100,106 






334,607 




D 














so, OK 


V.13 A 






2iD,ee9 






705,165 


626,154 


I> 






15,630 


28 


^ 


85,975 


44.420 


T lal Bla 


a. 


MSB 


K0,5!J6 


io,a« 


430 


8,738,734 


11,066,688 


° 




^ 9" 


160^767 


3,993 


37 


i,eii9,3!«i 

430,393 


3,703,605 
601, ]94 








107,949 


604 


IB 


196,255 










166, S89 


634 


6 




873,609 






2^ ™i 


97,598 


351 




177,377 


366,^ 
























35,383 


224 




51,805 




MlsM ri 






66,059 


157 




So8,39l 


903, !4a 


K 




55 


60,663 


969 




090,179 


S56,04S 


W 9 






503,737 


6,993 


154 


3,960,993 


6.674,839 


Ae -OS DC 


«1 


878,648 


91,953] ,,8S0 


iO, 931, 409 


93,701.304 


3« 










6 469 8'>5 
















Table No. 27. — Musical Instruments iiroduced irt tlie, ^ 
the year ending June 1, 1860. 



3- States during 





^ 


Capilal 


Baw ma- 


HOBTHLV .ViR- 


■ onlhlycoa 


Value of 






























'■■""' 


- R 


xniialcmie 


fuei. 


PLOYED. 
























z 


,.e^. 




M.le. 


Female 






Mil 




37,000 


9,075 


93 








NfwHinpsl e 




34,200 


16,375 


7S 




a, 564 


64,801 






95.600 




43 












960,500 


608,927 






53,434 




BJiode Island 




500 










1,200 








1,495 






140 


4,000 








1,083,419 
103,050 








3,392,577 


Pemwyi™ a 


' 


905,000 


393 












Fowl in 8 =iuilea 


15 


4,001,400 


1,840,23, 


3,865 


' 


SB, 753 


5,791,807 
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Table No. 2S. — Jevxlry, Silverware, Sfe , produced during the year ending 
June 1, 1860. 





Valueofgoldl Valuenf 


Value or 


Value of 


VaI.ofsilvet 


Val. of jew- 


Total 


Slnlpa. 


reflned. 


KOllijCS. 


'Zm. 


Hlv^tware. 


pla.ed4Bn- 


elry, w=l=h- 


valua. 


M n 










sasoio 


S]l,2«0 


434,540 


























834 700 




5,750 


37,950 






t313,90O 




isoifeeo 


341 J 5 


1 744,300 


2,848, Ml 


I rj u'' 


89.9 «l 




a 000 


490 OOO 
33 600 


159 60 


9 238,178 
195,184 


3,«0fl,678 
1,8B7,4B4 




M570 










" 779,961 


5,465,463 




430 000 




as4 600 


SWBW 


5S1B5U 


356,930 




N JQ 








7000 






2,aSl,344 
















1,800 










30 1)00 






30,600 


D fCou ba 












15,950 


15,9,10 




, .(,00 


Ja3 400 


4 9 673 


S,S94 105 


3749 530 


964,BU3 


19,554,580 



Table Ko. 29. — Illuminating Gas produaed during the year ending June 1, 
1860. 





* 






k 




AKBUil 


KOOOOTB 






lii • 






1 
























ij 


i?r 


Tons of 


Val.of™,v 


's'k 


2 


Qaanlilies. 


value, In- 






















10 


S840 OOO 




841,865 


59 


Sil,732 


44,087 


8143, 8ai 






348 000 


3,436 


36,SH6 


''t 


5,760 
9,640 


25,980 


86,343 








59,200 


38-3,565 




109,404 


366, M3 








W600 


8,383 




64 




68,450 




Connec cu 




5au 000 


14,6B4 


55,473 


OJ 


20,196 


70,338 


932,054 


To a] nNeivEo^anJ 


39 


5 39 100 


91,735 


583, 9e 


439 


1K,052 


578,232 


1,643,757 


N w\ok 


43 


7 5,8 ISO 


215,516 


,564,884 


3,691 


979,464 


1,809,991 


4,a81,a)5 








190,131 


651,910 


,006 


479.45a 




9,147,802 






9ha,130 






86 


45,158 


70,590 


23SI,474 






17,300 






1-J 


5,aao 




33,175 




fl 




550 










13,500 


Usui o Co nba 


" 


6 ,000 


10,500 


53,625 


108 


4,800 


77,764 


543,388 


Total nMid.ieSaei. 


94 


4 669,134 


355,877 


2,349,133 


3,912 


1,510,6^ 


5,802.437 


7,558,144 


OO 


2. 


1 608,650 
388,850 


30,173 
6,470 


93,470 


"% 


135.936 
E3,773 


195, ?01 
36,638 


96,019 






1 335,000 


5,083 








105,039 


349,149 


W=,o „ 


















I 












12,900 




M sou 


6 5,000 


15,317 


48,750 


6L 


30.480 


419,306 






117,360 


5,625 


25,221 




38,040 


60,857 


96,449 




4 


ao,«oo 




63,975 


90 


95,880 


16,950 


146,900 


ruiBllnWestBmStaWs 


53 


4 4 5,466 


64,433 


334,937 


756 


330,608 


559,863 


1,741,933 


. . 


'? 


J64,QO0 


1,840 


13,955 


'3 


6,395 


23,560 


4^046 






"■^,000 


3,500 


31,100 


Sh 


17,520 


31,058 


96,000 






123,000 


3,000 


22,000 




21,600 


13,318 


58,000 


1 nn see 


1 


>oo,o<io 






iJb 


13,200 


10,000 


63,800 


roli. gouUenSatoB 


20 


809,000 


7,340 


66,843 


114 


59,616 


73,530 


981,546 


Afisregate United Slates 


20. 


3^aK,70o 


5i9,433 


3,314,854 


5,iBI 


2,073,!fi8 


4,014,081 


11,334,330 
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Table So. SO. 



.„u.. 


Bu.,.,., 








30,i)00 
7,K>1,335 
e04,3(KI 

ei>,665 

120,000 


87,m 
1,289,511 
154,SG4 


jf^y^ 






Oluo 


v ■ ■ 






' 


T 


»,» 


■ 










12,L90,flJ3 


3 20- m 






' ' 



Tadle No. 31. 
f of tlie Fisheries during the year ending Jane 



s,,..-„— .. 


prnducl of 


Vnluo of 
codfish, 
mac herd. 


Value of 
shud, fcc 


Villus of 
while fish. 


Vnlae of 


"'-' 


™. 






®(,05O,755 
















164,500 








' ' 




#,538,338 


a, 774,204 
63,400 

14,955 








' 








' ' 












1 013 ISS 




6,SL5 

5,eo.i 


$36,030 




893,370 
167,(300 
15,305 


' 


N J 






G09'277 








350,467 
81,512 












' 


1,- 








^' 














83,512 
66,745 








33,600 
09,768 




53,145 


" 










r] da 










68 953 












0,0.3 


6,093 




18,0(10 






,,- 


818,930 










13,450 
63,497 












44,537 










ASgregnle 


,,»,.« 


4, 18J,503 


«,,„ 


464,479 


s,,„ 


JES.ITO 


ia,ffi!4,092 
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Tarle Xo. 32. 
Soap and Candles produced during the year ending June 1, ISGO. 





% ^ 


Opilnl 
ijvrfted 111 


tctLiI Uied. 




„...„ 


onu... 


t 


STATES. 


-■I 


ear iind pcr- 


incJuding 


SMl-LnTED, 










|J 


'""" 




Male. 


Feinaln. 


Value In 
1850. 


Valae In 
1S60, 


i 


M ■ 


13 


333, l«l) 


S3',954 

3*,75a 


3' 




$.53,180 
30,165 


353,637 




Nbw ll^roji-liirc 


11 


at 




114.4 


M.^ssachu.MIa.... 


76 


CK!,GiO 


l,34S,«l 


389 


IB 




1,910,305 


61.1 














K5,370 




De«. 




3i 


no,e30 


230,836 


M 


S 


124,285 


306,045 








Toml in Ne%v England.. 


,„ 


ST,^ 


,,,,,» 


561 


» 


1,995,678 


2,531,734 


"■• 


»..»,. 


m 


l,37S,60[i 


2,09i!,83a 


4,. 




3,363,207 


3,838,503 


.... 


Ntiv Jprs.T 


10 




334^5 


43 


^ 


444 6fi5 




■a a 




■ 


^,000 


30,730 


'3 




43,000 






Marylnnd 


Deo 


""»•""--»■■■■ 


' 


1(1,000 


42,930 


IS 




ie,ioo 


ft2,587 


247,6 


«.„.„„■.„.,...„ 


«, 


e, MB, 7:8 


5,349,039 


... 


' 


5,944,954 


7,936,808 


33.3 


" 


16 


631,997 
89,100 


1,778,641 
198,900 


=„ 


., 


himi 


3,418,972 
256,535 


991.0 




9 


46,aoo 


83,300 






8a,0Ki 


108,478 






!H 


113,5!I0 


238,939 


73 




184,739 


386,443 


109.O 








113,760 






149,374 


187,010 








35,0011 


69,eos 








113,47U 




" 


» 


m,m 


1,313,338 
163,103 


S« 


55 


513,593 
239,609 


1,649,380 

4se,soa 


907.0 


' 


,u 


.,7«,..7 


3,9*9,7^ 


,.. 


„. 


1,838,8(6! 


5,607,187 


-.. 




la 


m,m 


187,496 


83 


^ 


179,073 


S-9,903 


56,0 


■■ 


ifi 


lo.onH 


76,381 


50 




17S,000 


158,3'« 


U«. 


T 


' 


S»,!100 


a7,suo 


* 




40,705 


44,000 




™,. »...>,„.■.,■. 


T 


aj4,500 


292,552 


.46 


4 


394,778 


489,913 


34.0 


tW,mla 


1. 


5-,3UII 


134,551 


^ 






.»,- 




















1 


27,518 


200,000 




' 












AssrEgnlemtl. States., 


«. 


5,m,m 


11,513,853 


2,513 142 


10,199,730 


16,960,542 


66.0 
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Tablg No. 33. — Approximate statistics of the Products of Industry Jbr the 
yEar ending June 1, 1860. 





3 

I- 


Capital in- 
.ind personal 


Value iif 


*,":":r/j."o""r 


.r;i": 




insdiel. 


Mai. 


,.,.,.. 


ithode l^Lind 




833,000,000 
9.i,SO0,ODQ 
9.509,000 

133,00 >,000 
33,300,000 
13,731,000 


4«),86l,453 
21,400,000 

141,000^000 
23,400,000 
40,140,000 


35,000 
19,300 
8,840 
148,800 

44,160 


16,900 
68,300 

ai>20 


836,1.75,198 
15,500,000 

16,000.000 

E66,0O0,0O0 
47,500,000 
83,000,000 


Total in Nob- England Biaw.. 


ia,5i4 


359,430,000 


857,011,452 


267,^00 


135,390 


494,075,108 


N8»\o.k 

New Jersey 
Oelaivare 

Disltict of Oolumbla 


S3, 236 

ai,ioo 


175,449,306 
189,000,000 
40.000.000 
5,360,000 

5i,soo,ooo 

2,650,000 


309,699,890 
145,300,000 
«, 600, 000 
5,375,000 
21,1100,000 
3,601,000 


174,059 
185,141 

5^332 
30,800 
3,556 


47,«i 
38,000 
13,060 
800 
20,100 


379.633,560 
385,500, OOJ 

81,000,000 
9,!eo,ooo 

43,570,000 
5,513,000 


Total in Middle States. 


5J,3fl4 


434,359,206 


437,S75,S00 


.SOi(,54S 


1.9,829 


804,131,560 




10,710 
5,1M 
S,530 

3,150 
5S5 

a, 81)0 

3,160 

aaa 


53,000,000 
18,875,000 
24,000,000 
37,700.000 
■ 16,5SO,000 
3.400,000 
7,500, OOii 
30,500,000 
30,000,000 
1,063.000 


70,000,000 
37,360.000 
19,000,000 
33,800,000 

a' 060, 000 

8.500,000 
24,000,00'J 

'660^269 
333,^5 


a, 880 

as, 500 

16,3a0 
2,215 
6,475 
SO, 130 
20,580 


11,400 

770 
1,200 


135,000,000 
13,3^0,000 
35,300,000 
56,750,000 
38,500,000 
3,600,000 

11,900,000 

13,500,000 
36,33), 000 
3,800,000 








WiBconrin 

Mitmeeoin 










8 




Total in Weswrn States 


34,3ni 


195.fe9,475 


3^4,357,494 


204,533 


17,795 


390,411,943 


\ Itginia 
Noilh Carolina 

Oeorgu. 
Florida 

LUUialBDB 

Tbias 
Arkan-a» 


4,^10 

1,0.0 
1,724 

1,710 
OlO 

3420 


36,640,000 
8,310,000 

6,010,000 
11,160,000 

6,675,000 
8,360,000 
7,110,0110 
3,850,000 
3,740,000 
1.040,000 
17,370,000 


30,880,000 
9,860,000 
3,6»,000 

10,000,000 
965,000 
4,100,000 
7,380,000 
3,770,000 

a,46o,ooo 

903,000 
9,365,000 


33,050 
11,760 
6,000 
9,rfl0 
2,310 

4^540 


3,540 
3,130 

3,180 
150 


51,300,000 
11,450,000_ 

6,aoo,oco 

13,700.000 
2,700,000 
9,400,000. 

15,600,000 
6,250.000 
6,000,000 
9, 150, OOO' 

17, 100,000 


TokU in BouUiem Stnlea 


18,0J6 


100,665,000 


K,G09,000 


93,640 


11,470 


145,350,000 


ntnli 
Oregon 
New Mexico 




413,136 
33,863,583 
1,393,000 
1,308,700 
3,081,900 


398,,'K8 

16,558,636 

1,45-3,000 

505,000 

1^,000 


23,833 
886 


i 


ffi3,0O0 
S9,SO0.O00 
3,138,000 
1,405,000 
1,165,000 


Total in Pacific Stilss 


4 0., 


as, 766,319 


19,348,104 


26,962 


JiO 


63,031,000 


Aggrdi-Mc in United Stateg... 


«.» 


i,o;o, 000,000 


1,012,000,000 


1,100,000 


335,00. 


1,900,000,000 
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Table No. 33 a. 



Statement of the Leading Manvfar.tures, and the value of product of cacli for 
the year ending June I, 1860. 



"■ 


Leading manu&ctutes. 


auclmniuiiJ 






S93.1,Q0!P,0QD 




































, 










13, Olio, WOO 
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i'eelisnxaky eeport on the eighth census. 
Table No. 34. 



[' statement sliowivg hij States tlie mtmher of Banks, tke cci-pHal, 
loans, specie, drculation, and deposits. 





....,..,.,... 


.TXTES. 


! J c.w.^^ 




Specie, 


CI...™. 


D^1.0ait3. 




: 


si,soo,5eD 

9,307,503 
1,293,183 


$4,670,463 
15,807,315 
2,284,313 


tl, 398, 820 
640, 6Si 
159,773 


53,568,295 

5,253,894 

833,980 


^,^333 


Co can 




Delaware 




Fl d 






., 


13,4^,198 


n,^,,8=« 


3,112,448 


9,898,827 


2,580,826 




H 


a,083,9SB 


4,395,099 


1,197,880 


3,^445 




loiva 




J, 
















25 

26 
198 

57 

31 
37 


7,538,927 
13,370,390 
3,846,000 
B, 133,681 
30,935,050 
764,02a 
1,209,131 
2,375,900 
3,754,900 
48,61S,76i 
3,789,250 
6,718,388 
17,701, (W6 
1I,G45,491 
lJ,ai3,03l 
6,881,568 
2,19;,iM0 
9,921.543 


12,506,305 
19,309,103 
5,830,330 

63,330,K4 
1,319.305 
3,533,463 

3,^1, laa 

107,ia!,3S9 
6,056,726 

38,43,274 
I5,»a!,547 
23,312,330 
ID,9K,139 
4,«3,719 
l9,6i6,TT7 


2,794,351 

5,716,001 

475,589 

2,993,179 

125,7^ 

1,199,269 

129,399 

eE!,885 

10,045,330 

1,645,01^ 

2,750,587 

4,327,394 

297,6S1 

9,218,228 

1,456,778 

2,ffi!a,17-l 


7,643,075 

2,654,298 
3,5^869 

897,364 
2,522,500 

3,048,638 
26, 4 15, 536 

4,949,893 
11,059,700 

ii,7g8,!g8 

a,553,M5 

6,814,376 
2,856,(^7 
10,236,997 




Louisiana 




Maine 




M 1 d 


5,838,766 


Mosaachus 


Hiclii 












N J 




NewYort 


50,774,103 


Ohio 




P 1 ■ 




Rhode I laid 










1,017,757 


Vr ■ la 




W 


















TU 


,, 


®7, 409, 077 


412,607,653 


49,671,138 


155,012,831 


127 567 655 
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Table No. 34. — Statement of tlie number of Banks, fy:. — Coiitinucil. 



12,635,671 
94,436,880 



9,0ES,9lil 
5,016, 



107,417,; 
8112,919 
15,461,1^ 



3,911,974 
K!3^12 



BJ5,543 
8,96B 



8,779,418 

7,5K,61J 

94,175 

4,160,913 

aT5,973 

940,701 



M,5Ii5,5^ 
9U, BOS, lie 
14,962,06 



4,090,940 
16,005,156 



^,036,8-; 
K],197 



^,B59.506 
5,594,047 
7,9S3,e89 

ia,i:B,8Si 

3,5Sa,! 
11,475,631 
5,538,378 



697,037 
1,700,479 



5,662,899 _ 
19,777,819 

9,411,0^ 

8,874,180 

07,804,609 

375,397 

3,357,176 



4,039,614 
36,167,843 



253,803,199 
127,567,655 
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Table No. 35. 



The assessed value of Real Estate and Personal Property, according to the 
Eighth Census, 1860. 



.,„....„..,,„... 


„..,... 


Petsunal properly. 




iSI55,034,OS9 
63,254,740 
68,906,631 

96,973,aj3 
91,793,8)0 

367,219,940 
991,899.993 
149,433,423 
16,0i«,602 
977,993,054 

66,717,716 

65,341,438 
475,413,185 
193,605,084 

25,391,771 
157,830,737 
153,450,577 

S9,6:«,346 

1,0811,658,080 
116,368,573 
887,518,191 
8,a79,8IB 
561,199,960 
83,773,904 
193,712,684 
919,991,160 

65,639,973 
<n,9K,9a8 
148,938,786 

33,097,542 
5,739,145 

9S6,,'i04 


^7, 164,673 
116,956,59a 




















*je,430,94S 










55,733,560 






350,287,639 


. J" 








931,793, SCO 














35 1 'ess' 175 




113,485,974 






145'59a's50 




£Q0, 8:6,558 
175,931,099 
979,313,930 




Oh 










41,^,101 






163,504, 039 
155,316,aa 
19,113,646 


T IBB 










Colural)-a 


' ' 








13,890,580 






2,513,679 






6,973, ICIfi, 049 


5,111,553,955 
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Table No, 35 — Contiimed. 

Tin true value of Real Estate and Personal Properly according to the Seventh 
Census (1850) and the Eighth Census, (1S60,) respeetively; also the 
and increase per cent. 



376,818,944 
815,a37,«3 
357, 163,963 
63,294,413 



SS67,IK«,H5 

lS5,7ia,74I 
288,888,134 
85,179,625 
50,239,239 

715,595,276 



53,658,025 
%7, 918, 394 
763,029,301 



92,205,049 
4W, 701,03! 
42,056,595 



13iJ,'477,nO 
793,249,631 
273, 671, 8( 



30,813,769 
5,596,116 
5,601,466 



312,480,14 
30,272,12 
362,548,599 
231,615,073 
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Table No. 3G. — Productions of Agriculture for 1850 and 1860. 



7,709,067 
3,S61,53 



Oregon 

PcnneylvnniB — 
Rbodelaland.... 
SoalO Carolina.., 



13,351,473 
8,181,717 
3,760,353 



1,346, 9M 
C,9W,« 



Maryland... 
MuBsashaaei 
Micbigan . . . 
MlnnesotB... 
Mississippi . 



3,419,861 

554,307 

5,150,008 
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Table ISfo. m.—Producf.ioi'^ of Agriculture for 1850 and 1860— Cob tinwcd. 









v..n.o^.^r.KM 


.0^...^..„.«T. 














1850. 


xm. 


1950. 


1360. 




D lUin 


Dotl^T.. 


milar.. 


D^Uat!. 


Al 1 


64 3^3^ 


173,176,168 


6,135,653 


7,387,599 




15 56 45 


91,673,403 


1,601,296 


4,034,114 


C If 


3 8 4 041 


46,671,994 


103,483 


3,443,097 




73,786^32 


80,8311,005 


l,SM,54l 




D 1 


18 S80 C31 


31,436,357 


510,379 


317,893 


F1 d 


6 3:i3 lOB 


16,371,894 


659, 7M 


839, 930 








5,894,150 


8,644,387 


li 


9S 133 SKI 


433,531,ira 


6,405,561 


13,376,160 




136 V5 173 


34-1, M3, 776 


8,704,444 


10,420,a» 








1,173,869 


6,190,1143 




155 1 "63 


11,394,184 
391,496,955 






k ky 


5,169,037 


7,475,573 


L iu„ 


75 814 398 


315,565,^1 




20,391,893 




Me 1 48 


78,690,725 


si2B4i5a7 


3,398,337 


M Jl J 


B 173 545 


145,973,677 


3,483,443 


4,010,529 




109 B 347 


123,355,948 


3,309,594 


3,894,998 


H [ 


L 873,446 


163,379,087 


3,891,371 


5,e55,6*i 




161948 


19,070,737 


15,981 


1,044,009 


M IP 


54 138 634 


186,668,914 


5,782,937 


9,864,818 






230,633,126 




8,711,503 


N H p m 


5 "45 997 


69,689,781 


3,314,125 


3,683,412 


N J jsy 


1-0 S 7 511 


180,350,339 


4,425,503 


5,746,567 






903,343,593 


22,081,^36 


29,166,665 


h [ J 


67 801 -W 


143,301,065 


3,931,532 


5,973,843 




353,758 603 


866,564,171 


- 13,750,585 


16,790,^6 






14,765,355 


183,433 


S4S,103 


p >1 


407 £6 099 


663,050,707 


14,733,541 


^,443,843 


Rb d r 1 d 




19,395,573 


497,301 


587,241 


fc hC ] 


83 431684 


139, 6M, 508 


4,138,354 


6,151,857 






273,^55,054 


5,360,210 


8,371,095 






104,007,689 


3,151,704 


6,114,389 


■V 


b3,16 937 


91,511,673 


2,739,3k 


3,654, ■^8 


W 


'ie 5 ' ^3 


iSmS 


1,641,568 


5i758;847 


To»I Stales 


3,967,879,245 


8,633,414,331 


"W" 


248,125,065 




TEREITOIUIS. 










Columbia, Dislrioi of 


1,730,«0 






^7i 




3,916^002 
3,701,636 


' 








180, OKJ 








Ulab , 


' 


' 


255,864 


" "' 




1,110,2113 










' 


Total Tetriwilss 


3,696,181 


12,459,2^ 


2«,40S 


903 431 




' 




3, a7 1,675, ■138 


8,fi»,872,507 


151,537,6=3 


^ 




, - 1 
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Tablu No. 36. — Productions of 







.„„.. 


H..... 


Aases 


nd niulEB, 


MU.h<,ow.. 


Working oscu. 




im 


180O. 


1859. 


1860. 


1850. 


1860. 


1850. 


,-. 




N«mhir. 


N,.™in-. 


SuM^ 


Jfumler. 


NxBoher. 


K«vAt,. 


JfiHuier. 


fl'UHliW. 




128,001 


127,305 




108,701 






66,861 


99,495 




60,11/7 


101,249 




44,158 


03,161 


158,873 


34,339 


70,944 


Lalitbrnift 


21,719 


100,395 


],m 


13,744 


4,389 


198,859 


4,780 


31,537 




SB, STB 


33.2T6 






86,461 


98,877 


46,988 




Delaware 


I3,9K 


]6,M2 




2,394 


19,348 


iS,595 


9,797 




Florida 


1ft, S4B 


13,424 


5,003 


10,909 


72,876 


99,704 


5,794 


7,787 




151,331 






101,069 


334,323 




73,368 


74,487 




Sfi7,653 


575^161 


10,573 


38,881 


994,871 


539,731 


76,156 


90,973 


Indnna 


314,299 


409,604 


6,599 


IS,6W 


284,554 


491,033 


40,221 


95,91a 




36,636 


174,957 




5,713 


45,704 


188,546 


91,899 


56,563 


kentoolcy 




18, sea 

355,704 








26,736 






315, 6sa 


65,609 


117,635 


247,475 


63,374 


108,999 




88, 5H 


79,068 


44,849 


^259 


105,578 


130,679 


54,968 


61,008 






60,618 






133,556 






79,799 


Maryland 


75,684 


93,406 


5,C44 


9,829 


86,856 


99,483 


34,135 


34,fa4 




4S,S16 


47,788 






130,099 


144,493 


45,611 


38,321 


Hlchlgan 


58,506 


154,168 


70 




99,676 


200,635 


55,390 


65,949 




m 






395 




40,388 








115,460 


117,134 


54,547 


112,488 


914,931 


907,134 


83,486 


104,184 


MiiBonn 


^5,319 


361,874 




GO, 941 




345,243 


112,168 






»l,a33 


41,101 


19 


10 


94,277 


94,880 


59,037 


51,519 




63,»55 


79,707 


4,069 


6,362 


118,736 


138,818 


13,070 


10,067 






503, 7S5 








1,123,634 


178,909 




NonhCarnlmi 


14P,b93 


150,66! 


35,259 


61,3^ 


231,789 


!S8,K3 


37,309 


48,511 




46J,307 


^,K!9 


3,-H3 


6,917 


544,499 


696,309 




61,768 




8,046 


30,600 






9,^7 


53,679 


8,114 




Pemuylvania 


a»o,^ 


437,654 


2,359 


8,832 


530,^1 


673,547 


61,597 


60,371 




6,168 


7,121 






18,698 


19,700 


8,139 




Souib CamtmD 


97 ni 


81,135 


37,483 


56,456 


193,344 


103,^8 


20,507 


99,699 


TennesMe 


270,630 


989,548 


75,3^(3 


119,i»l 


950,456 




86,955 


104,495 


Texas 


76,760 


330,62! 


12,463 


63,000 


217,811 


598,066 


51,385 


172,943 






67,250 






146,918 


171,898 


43,577 


49,880 


VuxiiilR 


S7J,403 


287, S'S 


91,483 


41,014 


317,619 


330,627 


89,513 


97, 8^ 


Wisconsu. 


30,179 


116,193 


15S 


1,019 


64,339 


193,906 


43, Ml 


93,660 


T.»,s... 


4 7V,3S7 


5,089,942 


660,295 


1,116,533 


6,368,785 


8,083,205 


1,683,067 


=,,«». 


TBHRITOHIE" 






















841 




ISB 




































473 




7,135 





13 rat 


NewMBii O 


5,079 


10,110 


8,654 


11,955 


10,635 




"19,' 557 


93' 104 




a,«9 


5,145 


3S3 


973 


4,861 




5,966 




Wfltbuiglaa- 




5,005 




178 




10,034 










' 


Total T.-nilories 


8.. 


2J,5IB 


9,036 


i3,rao 


16,309 


66,597 


17,^ 


a,«. 


^'*'^""' 


.l,33e,7,,> 


6,115,458 


569.331 


1,129,553 


6,385,094 


8,798,862 


1,700,894 


'' ' 
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Agriculture for IS50 and 1860 — Continued. 



Olher calllB, 


ehe?ii. 


s„... 


V.,.. .„„...». 


1850, 


1880, 


1^. 


I860. 


,~ 


1^. 


1650. 


1660. 


Nnmi^. 


Namhtr. 


Ifum^». 


JV-umCer. 


Number. 


ifi-mier. 


Dollars: 


Dollar, 


433,963 


453,643 




369,061 


1,904,540 


1,736,959 


21,690,119 


43,061,805 


165,3fl0 


318,355 


91,256 


202,674 


836,797 


1,153,379 


6,647,909 


92,040,911 


£53,599 


959,048 




1,075,718 




453,523 


3,351,058 


36,601, l,M 


80, H6 


95,091 


174,181 




76,479 


75,190 


7,467,490 


11,311,079 


94,lli6 


95,596 


S7,503 


18,857 




47,848 


1,849,981 


3,144.706 


im.i\5 


934,736 




99,953 


909,453 


974,314 




5,480,789 


690,019 


631,707 


660,435 


519,613 


2,166,617 


2,036,116 


25,™,416 


33,379,734 


541,909 


881,877 


894,043 


775,930 


1,915,907 


9,979,722 


94,209,958 


73,434,691 


389,891 


589,990 


1, IK, 493 


2,157,375 


9,963,776 


2,493,K8 


99,478,555 


50,116,964 


69, (H5 


991,145 


149,960 


958,328 


^3,347 


991,161 

198,309 

2,330,595 


3,689,975 


91,776,786 
3,905,599 
61,ea8,2.-(7 


44S.763 


457,845 


1,1(K,091 


938,990 


0,891,163 


99,661,436 


414, T9B 


339,855 


110,333 


180,655 


597,301 


649,855 


11,159,975 


34,751, tai 


195,890 


149,^7 




453,479 


64,598 


54,733 


9,705,736 


15,437,533 








155,765 






7,997,634 


14,667,853 


53,984 


97,901 


136,651 


114,829 


81,119 


73,948 


9,647,710 


19,737,744 


119,471 


367,683 


746,435 


l,465,4n 


205,347 


374,664 


8,008,734 


93,920,096 








13,193 






K,859 




436,254 


415,559 


304,929 


337,754 


1,589,734 


1,534,097 




40,945,079 


449,173 


657,153 


769,511 


937,445 


1,709, K5 


2,354,495 


19,^7,580 


53,693,673 


114,606 


118,075 


334,756 


310,534 


63,437 




8,671,001 


10,^4,697 




89,909 


160,488 




950,370 


936,089 


10,679,391 


16,134,693 


767,406 


727,837 


.3,453,941 


9,617,855 


1,013,259 


910,173 


73,570,499 


103,656,996 


434,409 






546,749 


1.812,813 


1,883,214 


17,717,647 


31,130,805 


749,067 


9Q1,731 


3,943,^9 


3,063,887 


1,964,770 


9,175,693 


44,191,741 


80,433,780, 


94,186 
56-3, 195 


S3, 001 


15,389 
1,S!2,357 


75,936 
1,631,540 


30,335 
1,040,366 


79,660 


1,876,189 
41,500,053 


6,9^,393 
69,679,728 


9,375 


■ 11,M8 




^694 






1.5^637 


9,042, Ml 


563, 93S 


390,209 


S85,551 








15,060,015 


93,934,465 


414,051 


408,574 


811,591 


773,317 


3,104,800 


9,343,943 


29,978,016 


61,257,374 


661,018 


9,733,267 


100,530 






1,363,378 


10,412,997 






149,359 






66,996 


49,433 


19,643,Sa3 


15,884,393 




615,696 


1,31»,1»4 


1,043,946 


1,^19,643 


1,589,519 


33,658,659 


47,794.255 


76,993 


925,210 


124,898 


KH,454 


159,976 


333,957 


4,897,385 


17,307,366 


10,380,379 


14,!!99,Je5 


21,343,537 


»,«,- 


30,344,350 


K, 497, 811 


542,067,976 


1,098,369,355 


193 


lEB 


150 


40 


1,635 


1099 


71643 


109,640 




8,870 
S9,^S 




2J 




287 
















10,065 


377,371 


836,459 


7,314 


9,439 


1,494,629 


4,386,084 


9,489 


16,072 


3,262 


10,163 


914 


10,780 
9,836 


546,968 


1,^,019 










' ' 


19,697 


72,075 


3ai,«83 


836,^ 


9,863 


57,456 


3,113,940 


8,697,881 


10,293,069 


14,671,400 


21,7.3,290 


,=,»,,» 


30,354,913 


„,»,» 


544,160,510 


,,,.,,-,» 
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Taglk N(). 36. — Productions of AgrUuliui 



59,679,591 



Missouti 

New Hampshire 
New Jeisey .•■. 



PennsylTiUila... 
Bbode lElaod .. 
SoDlb Carolina 
Tenneaaee 



B, 313, II 
a,195,Sia 

4,957,556 

1,763,128 
8,661,10 
4,743,70 
H,Kfi,57(h 

13,045,331 



16,725 



128, iMB 
l,439,4in 
4,786,505 



1,573,670 
8,759,704 
lV,e38,'KIU : 



987,570 
99,563,733 
79,893,157 






1,648,785 
710,605 
93,861 
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for 1850 and ISGO— Continue d. 



.... 1 


.,c.. 


™b.«c.. 


™«.OC.^... 




1860. 


18«,. 


.m 


1850. 


IMO. 


1850. 


1360. 


Smhel,. 


BbsHeIs. 


iWmr,. 


Poundt. 


Pou«.U. 


^«n^ 


B^lts.' 


Bala.- 


S,9G5,61B 


716,435 


3,312,953 


499,559 


104,990 


331,284 


564,439 


997,973 


65S,IS3 


60" sea 


63 J-^ 




■>18,936 


999 ■•" 


65 344 




1,356,738 
604,518 


I •.■■3, "IB 
1O4S910 


* 


1 aw 


J;Z 


6,000 133 
9699 






. m,m 


46 ~9 


10 090 


2-3 209 


99<*,6U 


753 015 


4j 1 1 


63, f^ 


3,EaO,044 
10,007,341 


15 ^ T 


38,950 691 




423,924 
341,394 


919 316 


499 091 


01 840 


5,655,014 


bm 5 




1 aiP 


1 044,020 


7,246 13 


'i 




1,5^4,345 








6,041 
















16 9 8 






8,301,311 


^enow 


5 688 


34 407 


55 501, )D6 


08,10^ 4J3 


7.* 


4 19 


89,637 








36, 87^ 


40 610 


178 73 


7^318 


B, 181, 037 


3 9~SSJ9 








I ^83 






S,a43,151 


3,959 398 








33,410 965 






1,165,146 


1 180 0" 






138,346 


3,233 193 






. 3,686,056 
30-5K! 


4j.O 3 093 

amaoo 






1,345 


me 1 

38 510 






1,503,388 


lil 033 


3,719 856 


657 293 


49,960 


137 -^ 


484 3'J 


1 19a 699 


5,278,079 


3 680 870 


700 


976 


17 113,734 


35,086 196 




190 


873,381 


132S913 








SI 381 






3,378,063 


4 539 13" 








149 m 






aS.5K,8l4 






I 130 




















K,BSJ,iJ) 




145 514 


13,473,743 








10 454,449 








61,214 


990 0114 








31= 






ai, 538,156 
915, 3lS 


27 387 149 






913,651 


3,181 ,86 






a, ^,155 


930,9.4 


159,930,613 


119,100,538 


,4,385 


104 4 3 


mm 


3uJ4L3 


7,703,086 


8,343,123 


353,854 


30,516 


30,143,933 


38,931 7 






iBU,on 


988,812 
3,511,605 
10,184,835 


88,303 


35,670 


66,897 


1 153 
133,957 7S 


194 


40 109 


10,179,144 


17,154 


3,225 


36,803,227 


11 3 




11,059,270 






1,368 


87 95 






- ' 








146,565,140 


172,089,095 


215,313,497 


187,140,173 


199,735,318 


«9,364,751 


3,445,793 


5,196,9.4 


8,134 


39,548 
a,540 








15,390 
























3,801 






g 


7,m 

188,036 
153,001 






8,487 
























10 


















19 039 


465,593 






16,337 


36,030 




I 133 


' 










146,584,179 


172,5.-.J,0a8 


216,313,497 


187,140,1TJ 


1 99,753,65 5 


4^,390.7-,l 


2,4^5,793 


5, 19?, 077 
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Table No. 36. — Productions of Agriculture 



Bliode Island . 
SoulU Cncoline 
TenneBee.... 

Teia 

VetmoHi 

Wisconsin ... 



335, 98G 

5B,S»4 

946,^9 

3,477,563 

3,468,264 

653,036 

3,395,124 
298,137 
1,4B5,«63 



970,738 


€63,473 


0, 196,371 


10,648.161 


29,C«a 


9I>8,943 


4,481,570 


4,3K,M3 


199, 6t« 


90,fi9!» 


4B7,233 


427,103 


1,364,378 


1,400,508 






3,«,7I7 


a, 975,544 



161,7K 
205,541 



2,5)4,861 
ST6,190 



4,304,919 
3,207,936 
15,398,368 
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for 1850 and ISeO—Continucd. 



757,326 
157,433 



143,913 
1,913,493 
6,908,541 
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Table Xo. 36. — Productions of AgricaitU} 



Alabama . . . , 
CallfutnU ,., 



MUinesoic 



MiEBimii... 

New Hampsbice .. 
New Jersey. .i< .. 

NewYotH 

Norih CoEotina. ,.. 
Obio 









.79,864 



562,640 
a, 6(13 
33,633 



13,946 
40,508 



313,343,306 460,500, 
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— ■ 


n.,. 


""»■•-■ 


----- 


.8.0, 


.».. 


1850. 


,860. 


"•■ 


1860. 


1850. 


1661). 


Jtowul., 


PcunJa. 


ro«. 


T^>. 


Bia\eU. 


B>x^\>- 


BmU\,. 


Baslefe. 


81,413 


9,607 


%i,6S5 


S5,ai9 










30,088 


16,953 


3,976 


8,376 


90 


60 


436 


3,110 




1,564,857 
3,eB8,Jll 














5,363,377 


516,131 


5«!t,435 


13,841 


13.671 


16,638 


13,024 


3,187 


8,579 


30,159 


36,973 


9,595 


3,595 


1,403 


1,165 


18,015 
46,970 


3,784 
15,587 


a, 510 

33,449 












46,448 


133 


635 


438 


1,914 


■1,978,^ 


1,595,353 




1,834,365 


3,«T 


16,687 


14,380 


903,808 


624, 56i 


569,574 


493,330 


635,332 




45,321 


11,951 


31,866 


S09,B40 




89,055 




343 


1,564 


2,096 


69,433 




190,400 




50,612 
158,484 




9,308 


'"■ 3MM 




ai3,B54 


113,747 


3,930 


63,563 






a5,7Ki 
755,889 












3,434,454 


1,799,363 


975,716 


9,097 


43,351 


fl,314 


6,307 


3,975 


8,34B 


IS7,95C 


191,744 


15,317 


39,811 




3,195 


7,088, 1-a 


5,894,090 




665,331 


1,009 


1,295 


5,085 


4,859 


i,011,4il2 


3,009,064 


404,934 


756,908 


18,939 


49,480 


9,365 


6,655 




198,904 
3,419 


3,019 
12,504 


374, 9S3 
ai,885 




166 




2,314 


ai,wi 


84 


533 


303,572 




110,935 






3,316 


4,316 


55,713 


3,190,553 


E, 2^,092 


598,854 


842,741 


839 


11,993 


8,071 


5,573 


365,7.56 


iKi, 17a 


435,950 


508,739 


28,380 


39,203 


63,051 


85,410 


49,741,413 


48,548,288 


3,733,797 


3,564,786 


38, as 


108,933 


96,493 


81,693 


95, Ml 


51,119 


145,653 


181,365 








3,003 


20,819,543 


23,758,738 


1,443,142 


l,6ffil,5l3 


103,197 


316,545 


37,310 


53,475 


36,980 












33 


3,793 


a,soa,034 


2,5(1S,55S 


1,843,970 


2,345,490 


135,030 


374,303 


53,013 


57,304 


316,503 








1,K8 




3,708 


4,^ 




1,543 






376 


98 








196,794 


74,091 


146,037 


6,096 


8,069 


9,118 


41,533 
















8,978 
11,420 


8,720,334 


8,077,689 


866,153 


019,066 


760 


3,444 


14,936 


43B,S9a 


280,793 


369,098 


445,529 


39,737 


38,961 


33,428 


53,063 


400,283 


1,104,459 


275,662 


853,799 


483 


3,843 


6.003 




105,497,547 


105,788,653 


13,831,558 


19,073,506 


488,973 


^,3,9 


416,831 


899,868 






3,379 












1,50 




35^320 
1,103 




35 








15,763 

ai,335 
19,146 














S 






30,998 










4,805 


4,871 




116 




211 















86,483 


,,.« 


5a,6. 


» 


161 




513 


■ 


. 




105,535,893 


105,875,135 


13,833,64a 


19,199,128 


468,978 


^9,0,0 


4)6,831 


9110,386 
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1 






""'■ 


I,..-:.t... 


W...™„4. 




1 




,850. 


18.0. 


im. 


1^. 


1850. 


1880. 


■"■ 


186U. 




Tom. 


IVflt. 


»,«. 


^«. 


TV™. 


7b™. 


Pow^. 


Pm«ds. 






I« 


IS 


30 




676 










■ 










3,551 
99,796 
8,343 


Deta ' 
























o'o 






■ 








J99 
75^053 

5,eS9 

103,987 
3,943 

61,704 

931 
2,365 
130,438 

3,7aa 

9,665,549 

sa'344 

41,576 
SO 

3,339 

1^ 

631,641 

10,015 
135,587 


- ^ 










Indinn .... 












1 


















33,044 












16,438 


■.■» 


3,036 




4,344 


4,309 
40,120 
131,595 




""*""*■ " 












254 




63 


,. 














































15,9GS 


33,191 










4,130 
357,174 
3,133 
3,530,999 
9,346 
63,731 

33,088 


Missonrt. 


60 


1,607 




3,531 
3,016 






N w Y rli' 


m 


00 


89 






* " 










1,649 






* 


44 




les 




S,174 




Soulh CuroliDB 


^' 


^ 










,4, 


15 




787 








m 


ll 






ermoiit. 


88 




» 








Toial Stales 


33,193 


83,2411 


1,678 


3,940 




„,» 


3,496,084 


11,009,833 


-"'""'""■ 














,0 


,0 
















w"h°"lr' 




' 




« 










NswMeiiM 


















1 






" 


s 


































■' 




3 






,5 


«. 














33,247 


.ore 


3,943 





.,,=.. 


3,497,039 


11,010,012 


E8 S 
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„. 




™- 


........... 


— ■ 


)S50. 


16^. 


18.0. 


18130. 


■"■ 


'"■ 


,850. 


1800. 


3,U3I 


a,233 


Suiheb^ 


BwAels. 


PokbA. 


Pauvds. 


9,330 


Pouwfj. 


ia,29i 


• 


3,097 


11^174 


b)iis 


703 


S.136 


m 


18 


50,796 


44,359 




'i 






,%3S7 
160,063 

B3,aeo 


3,303 

73,iia 

28,888 

7ae,e34 


10,787 
1,959 


155' 159 
6.130 


436. 


248,904 

a,iBi,ig2 

78,407 


99t 

1,515,594 
248,951 


a,ioii,ii6 


75,801 


1,381 
7 


340 


437,405 

93,5e 

795,^ 
3,439,794 


380, Ml 


35,668 


14,4S1 
3,359 


580 
2,446 

6)3 


K3 

4,656 

3,341 
56,966 
t»,008 
550,758 

34,209 


73 


306,742 
63,381 


7,m 


1,043 




13,696 

169 

16,525 

3b1i96 


S 

1,774 
1,5!3 




99 
149,430 

3,255,013 

3,455 

10,816,458 

30,645 

3,M3,9« 


627,160 


109,837 
1,347 
48,651 
1,514,476 
316,400 


137 


178,910 

1,398,863 

a, 197 

10,357,487 

4,588^300 


940,577 
593,786 


3,166 




50 
310,030 


5M,307 


41,^ 


235 


163 


2,a!6,525 
300 

6,349,357 
1,:S7,665 
610,976 


2,768,965 


»," 


344 


18,904 
K,318 


313 


363 


as 


m^ 




S,107 
4B7,330 


30,673 
4,356 


OlDfi^ 


1,000,450 
68,393 


15 


1,584,403 


v».- 


3,778,643 


560,307 


.„,» 


10,843 


6,561 


34,253,436 


33,863,568 








































a 


























4,J97 


' 


145 




I 


























550 


4,^ 


S 


147 




1 




316 








7,709,67« 


3,783,079 


563,312 


611,937 


10,843 


6,563 


34,353,436 


38,863,851 
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Table Ko. 36. — Productions of AgricuJtm 





—■-•■■ 


"■"""■■- 


......... 


Mo"ir.,. 




,,». 


»., 


,850, 


.8.0. 


mo. 


18«0. 




"';; 


103 


GoHuiis. 
18 


CaiioM. 


(fattom. 


115,673 












100 


California 






50 

359, era 

316,945 
8,354 

1811,^5 
3,10 




3,277 








433,690 
548,770 


Floriaa 


846 


1,187 




103,450 
1,993,474 


SO 

303,028 
97,751 

139,036 
66,470 




















^""^ 










528,0)1 




3D, 079 

10,931,177 

3,167 

19,833 




Kentucky 


!«,,818 


14,535,157 






"""^■■■" 






45 




3,404 








assao us 








14,974 
8,207 
776,101 


384,531 
91,899 










Mississippi 


' 


214 


18,3IS 
5,038 
9,811 

56,539 

S4 

16,304 

5,097 
40,KJ 


J, 445 
29,305 


18,980 








NewHampahire 






36 
13,494 


363,475 
fl,e05 


8,088 

17,75S 
393,939 

197,455 

6,754 
3,600 






NonhCaioLiua. 




3! 


^J^' 






















15,114 

a94,as 

38^,03! 


BouibCaira 


77 


" 


115,051 




T 


S!0 




^!'™°'" 






50 


19,253 


108,139 
83,003 






laa 










»,,» 


803,205 


12,690,097 


16,337,080 


7,176,042 


1,944,299 




,..™,... 














Colnmbla, DiBlnotof 












90 












93,105 
3,369 








4,238 














Y^.. 
























, 






4,994 




58,983 


» 


Total T to 










„,,.» 


303,205 


13,700,991 


16,337,080 


7,935,CQ5 


1,944,594 


S5 gH 
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fffr 1850 and 1860— Continncd. 



BEESWAX 


BBBSlViX. 


nosEi. 


TOTAL BEES- 


VALOE or 


HOME-MADE 


YAIDE 


ABIHALa 


A«D nON^Y 






«r..4B0»KY 


""'"' 


""■"■ 


= "™ 


.TEEEB. 


1850. 


1«0. 


,m 


1860. 


1850. 


1860. 


1850. 


1860. 


J'ounas, 


POTindj. 


P=«n*. 


PoKiiii. 


D.IW 


D,Uarr. 


moar^. 


Ztoii™. 




153,018 


1,1S9,07J 


1,342,001 


1,034,120 


1,990,175 


4,893,485 




]»e,336 


50,797 


802,748 


853,545 


639,317 


998,481 


1,183,313 


3,895,399 






3,370 


2,940 




965,674 




3,569,887 


fl3,304 




63,730 




193,952 


48,954 


9,903,986 


3,181,999 


41.343 


1,993 


66,137 


68,130 


38,131 


17,581 


373,665 


573,075 


18,971 


10,883 


1,H]3,S40 




75,589 


69,943 




1,901,441 


732,514 




953,015 


1,015,430 






8,339,769 


10,908,904 


S6»,444 


56,874 


1,333,280 


1,390,154 


1,155,9(B 


933,815 


4,979,286 


15,159,343 


93S,^ 


35,074 




1,331,939 




847,951 


6,567,935 


9,592,^ 


El, 7] I 


33, era 


910,750 


952,652 

J5,40» 

1,837,039 


iHl,2D9 


'Js'm 


891,164 


4,403,463 


1,15B,D]9 


68,340 


1,768,632 


9,469^193 


2,095' 578 


6,469,598 


11,640,740 


S6,701 


4,743 


90,T?0 


95,518 


139,2a! 


603,194 


1,458,990 




189,618 


B,769 


314,685 


393,454 


513,599 


490,787 


1,648,773 


2,780,179 


74,803 


6,960 


193,354 


300,314 


lil,^ 


67,003 


1,954,800 


9.891,510 


59,608 


3,289 


50,135 


69,414 


905,333 


945,886 


9,500,994 


9.915,045 


359,232 




728,900 


770, era 


340,947 


143, 18i 


1,398, M7 


4,080,790 




2,083 
40,449 


aj,840 

595,850 


34,923 
636,308 




6,057 


2,840 
3,636,5E 


7te,41S 


397,460 


1,164,090 


7,598,007 


1,J3S,8;2 


79,190 




1,665,173 


1,674,705 


1,984,969 


3,367,106 


B. 844.449 




4,936 


125,142 


130,078 


393,455 




1,529,873 


3,787,500 


r56,694 




185,925 


194,055 


119,781 


97,588 


9,638,5^3 


4,190,976 






3,369,751 


3,490,770 






13,573,883 


15,841,403 


ai3,S89 


170,405 


a, 055, 969 


9,226,464 


9,086, KH 


9,045,379 


5,787,866 


10.414,546 


804,375 


53,415 


1,389, S93 




1,719,198 


600,081 


7,439,943 


14,993,972 














164,530 
8,919,848 




e;»,5D9 


52,570 


1,403,138 


1,454,698 


749,132 


544,739 


13,399'3:8 


6,347 




5,361 


5,801 




7,824 




713,795 


916,281 




596, on 


566,556 


909,595 


815,117 


3,509,637 


6,079,81B 


1,036,573 


104,2% 


1,494, 6S0 


1,5M,966 


3,137,700 


3,168,195 


6,401.765 


12,345,696 


380,895 


25,585 


5^0,708 




966,984 


596,169 


1,116,137 


5,918,^ 


B4S,4K 


8,258 


204,647 


3 [9, 905 


267,710 


63,995 


1,881,336 


9, 549, Ml 


880,767 




1,430,811 


1,52.5,679 


9,156,319 


1,575,585 




11,488,441 


131,005 


8,009 


907,134 


215,193 


43,624 


198,493 


920,178 


3,368,710 


14,853,128 


i, 357, 071 


S5, 013, 760 


98,370,831 


27,484,144 


94,K8,461 


111,543,904 


919, OM, 1)55 


550 


S4 


510 


534 


2,075 


410 


9,038 


55,440 








9,667 










g' 




' 


6,033 
l,SXt 


28,396 


82,125 
67,985 


309,163 




■1 




5,820 


69,643 
33,506 


968,759 




5,356 


105, lOB 








« 


r,. 


15,231 


16,034 


9,500 


131,761 


,»,» 


839,598 


1,4.'J,790 


1,357,864 


35,038,091 


96,386,855 


97,493,644 


94,35e,a« 


111,703,149 


912,871,653 
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Table No. 36 — Continued. 

The numher of Horses, Asses and Mules, Neat Cattle, Sheep, and Swine, i 
returned by circular of assistant marshals of Census, 1S60. 



...... 


„.,... 


Diules. 


».....„... 


»,. 


..,» 


AJ 6 


11,693 

16,338 
3,781 

43^6.11 

39,125 
36,018 
e,I34 

94, m 

9S,996 
9,994 

56,745 
30,601 

9,443 
80,60a 
19,881 
68,313 
99,458 
99,955 

16,690 
66,180 


3,975 

440 

7,700 
3,074 

a, 054 

1,934 
18,497 
14,916 

10,695 

6,093 
9,993 
8,494 
3,940 
7,302 
6,407 


^(■,903 
92,731 

6,779 

303,070 
918,439 
79,340 
94,184 
34,938 
198,045 
76,331 
77,940 
9,555 
43,3^9 
60,760 

6,661 
118,181 

31,801 
113,941 
a*(,956 

59,199 
166,104 
6,144 


19,404 
6,431 

93,414 
2,700 

19o',59S 
33,892 
39,019 
iS,267 
1,145 

1,135 
8,616 

9,473 

96'o05 
6,191 

19,093 
3,065 

139,653 
19,783 
iS3,K5 
5,453 


63 598 




' 










Delawara 


,,«. 










a 


146034 


1-" 


130,891 
16,500 
934,255 












' 




43,146 






' 








412,368 












Carolina 


' 






"* 






' 












95,497 
49,766 

1 ^3 


e,s7i 

13,069 


56,512 

SG,666 
143,535 

iao,450 


99,854 
390, K6 

16,015 
119,591 

lffi,110 












■ a 








Columbs Dbi e of 

New Heuca 
UWli 

Washington 


7,694 
3,625 


Too! 


1,163,514 


166,786 


3,347,009 


1,505,810 


3,467,903 
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prelimikaey eepoet on the eighth census. 

Table So. 37. 
Newspapers and Periodicals in the United States in 1S60. 





.0.,.,... 


K.L,a,00.. .| 


„„..„.„„,- 


:^ 


Ho 


1 


1 


J 


s 
i 


1 


i 


£ 

s 
g 


s 


i 
1 


1 


1 


Al bma 


8 


' 


« 


68 
30 

17 
154 

49 
43 

11 

343 








89 
34 

45 
13 

75 
959 

34 

48 

109 

141 

365 

13 


S 








s 

9 
3 












aa 


3 


3 

a 


' 






^ 


































- 


5 


^ 


.;:: 




; 


; 






4 


























J*"™ 




















6 


' 






6 


Lnnlsi n , . 




































J 






1 
9 

S4 


" 


> 




11 

56 
37 










^ 


^ 








.... 






Mi-ur, 


a 








■■;■ 








68 

9 

38 

S 


8 


1 


] 






^^\ / ' ' 


» 


a 


«"—»»•■• 


3 








» 




p— »« 


' 


i 


" 


< 


» 










i' 


1 


1 




!3 


South Cam 






























^""'°'" 


-■j 


5 


* 






; 
















District of Columbia. 
Nebiaska Tartitoiy , 
NewMeilcoT«.... 




■ 


























































^ 








4 


































T L 


» 


T4 


84 


a, 694 


1= 


• 


3 


3,942 


m 


» 


■• 


• 


„, 
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Table No. 37. — Newspapers and Periodicals 





u«,.,v. J 


............. 


"'™""""" 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


ij 


1 


t 
s 


s 
i 


1 


1 


Aiihama 




.; 


■■■; 






1 










. 






1 
































I 


' 






9 


CoiiH«clioui 


'^ 














































• 


I 










* 


3 






9 








■ 








iQdiana 


























^ 






























^ 


^ 






^ 








..... 














* 


^ 




s 






MMVLand 
















^3 


18 


« 




3 




' 




" 


I 


■ 


> 


^ 






Mnnpsota 
























5 








63 








...... 










* 






■ 






HaniDsbite 






I 














■; 






23 


New York 


^ 


24 


^ 


» 


« 


■ 


aa 




= 




' 






■ 






• 


■'■; 


....' 












P ^ 1 I 




IT 
9 


e 


1 


' 


» 


' 






'? 


' 


















\ 






Bsee 


1 


> 












■r=x» 
































^ 












^ 


\ 






' 


Wisconsin 
















■'" 






































1 






■ 


. "^ 














































> 








a 


Wasbingtoii Terrtiorj 


















































T lal 


^ 


177 


104 


19 


3 ^ 


„ 


' 


» 


■» 


» 


' 


» 


» 
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m Ike United Slates in 1860~Continued. 



t 


f 


1 


1 


s 


6 

1 


1 


1^ 


8630 


3.8SB 


a^3oo 

3,500 
1,600 


74,388 
38,819 

68,436 
13,850 
11,600 

289,937 
134,600 
76,843 
90,270 
193,947 

95,510 
fi9,e98 
778, 6£0 
99,848 
30,030 
65,867 

19,700 
131,506 

9,600,Ko 
65,612 
805^810 
14,890 

35^990 

80,615 
44,665 
189,360 
111,400 
96,000 

1,150 
6,300 
3,360 


7,aoo 






7 175 








S,l2-2,iB4 


"' "ie 444 


3,300 


600 








7,100 




8,555,679 











1,400 
3,600 
3,936 








l' 081 'boo 




99,500 
31,100 
14,300 
3,400 


1,000 




13,415,444 






' 










695 
















19,500 


3,750 


2,000 
1,850 


31,400 






13,504,044 






B,141 

s3,aoo 

169,600 


3,978 
6,146 
9,400 
0,000 

S,5»0 
7,800 


18,540 














' ' 


40,700 


353,100 
3,600 


21,500 


3,000 


103,000,760 


' 






' ' 


44,550 


5,000 










24,300 














' ' 


te,510 
187,340 
3,550 




i,oott 

58,871 

a, 162 

3,500 


W,000 
9,045,000 

913,860 
4,000 
464,684 
1,400 
4,500 
43,760 
2,775 
9,000 
43,900 
10,400 




1,000 
766,000 

8^000 
13,000 




13,000 
SCO 


E7,600 


^0,930,884 
4,663,572 


' 






233,550 


3,900 


3,000 


6,800 


116,094,480 




6,soa 

4,509 
9,388 


3,500 






'' 




12,000 


lo' 053' 152 








' 










44,400 


3,750 
3,^0 
4,600 


21,913 
















3,000 
1,000 


3,000 






' 


1,0» 




519,000 





















































1,478,435 


in7,no 


175,165 


,,..,,.» 


3,411,^9 


301,000 


807,750 


K7, 951, 548 
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PRELIMINARY KEPORT ON THE EIGHTH CENSUS. 

Table No. 38. 
railroads of the unil'ed states, 



A comparative statement of the extent of line comphted, and the cost of construc- 
tion aad equipment thereof, in the years 1850 and 1860, respectively. 



STATE OF MAI.NE, 





........ 


oo.to..o™t..c™.>tc. 




„. 


™. 


1850. 


1^. 


A d 




37.00 
143.00 

6.00 

54.78 
■JIM 




8757,381 




48.00 

11. oa 


$1,816,670 
1,643,214 
135,000 








' ' 




^6,160 










59,50 


1,743,370 




L "" -3 I 1 d 


'g '' 




T.75 


110,000 






1,879,386 


dOWdOeuaJ 


ilM 


560,000 

i,aa3,640 
















1 000317 










Dedufl- 


..5... 


^.71 


6,9«l,5a4 


SO, 137,771 






' ' 




245.59 


473.17 


6,999,894 









f NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



..h..,», 




S3 76 


33 76 


503,013 


50«,O18 




ncord, and HoDtKftI 


ol 31 


83.54 


1,383,945 


3,863,584 


Loi,liecbo 




.^64 


53.64 


3,739,318 


3,075,964 






34 53 


34.53 


1,360, 7SS 


1,500,000 


tuKCord 1 


nd ForlsiDODlb 


18 S3 


47 00 


478,464 


1,108,859 




iBjver 








357,069 


Eastern 




16 5i 


ie.55 


S35,3US 


535,305 








eo.09 


133,520 


433,565 


S'auohE'.t 








732,706 


1,000,000 










831,986 


1,382,504 


NotUierii 


with branch) 


bi57 


S3 ,57 


3,795,603 


3,343,167 




and Shirley 




9.38 




345,043 
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Table So. 38. — Railroads of the United States — Contiimed. 



STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIEE. 





....... 


co..o..o»..«.cx.o„™. 




185^. 


iBSO. 


1850. 


1860. 


S 11- a 


.4.6S 


25.26 


«B30,063 


Si,a50,o«) 

371,037 






n.«o 


lS9,aD7 




' 


Add^ 


435.15 


40.17 


13,133,™ 


2,638,064 




40.,, 


1,651,393 


' 


' ' 


T lal ■ Ne HaiupBh-™ 


405.K 


6S6.59 


14,774,133 


S3,368,659 







U.Z 


119.54 
44.73 

8.00 
33.69 


1,333,039 
4,343,441 


3,531,1« 




Bulla d ana Wasli neton 


I '771' 693 
























l,350,fl95 
8,402,055 




m.«o 


5,134,431 


















' ' 


A..- 


379.57 


11.00 


10,800,901 


S1,504,11B 


















T t L- V 


379.57 


556.75 


10,9)0,901 


33 336 315 




' ' 



STATE OF MASBACHOaETTS. 



AgrifuLluml Btanoh 




1^03 




380,017 


Auiheret, BcLherlQwii anil Palmer 








395,337 








600,000 


600,000 


CostoQ BDd Lowell (wiUi branch) 


tnm 


sues 


1,945,046 


3,438,503 


DoaloQ and Maine (wilh l.ranchca) 








4,303,4» 


Boalon ind Ptoiiden^e (wiih biancUei) 






3,416,^ 


3,161,000 


Bfslon and rt oiveol^r (with hraneliea) 


68 40 


68 40 


4,8X2,648 


4,738,443 


Cape Cod B.anch (mlh brancli) 


28 84 




626,543 


i,03i,ei5 


Oonnecucul Rn er (wlUi brancb) 


£2 35 




1,798,825 


1,802,043 


Danvere Brancb 




920 




233,124 


Do.clieslerBndM.ltonBta.icb 




336 


139,171 


136,789 


B^lamvahbaaabei) 






3,095,188 


4,163,949 






3 78 




55,394 
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Table No. 38. — Railroads of the United States — Coatinued, 



[' MASSACHUSETTS. 





........ 


= 0,...C.»....c™»,BT.. 




™. 


1««. 


18.0. 


1860. 




s,.„ 


31.18 

13,99 
64.96 

3.60 

14 58 
SB 97 

ai.so 

18.65 

16.88 

21.93 
13.18 
4.04 
11.B8 

a. 75 


9537,869 


8717, COS 






'"s 


3,5K,2^ 
763,844 
















'' 




H42,160 
333,251 






is 












B h 














l.W,257 




35 .se 

U.S8 


1,060,990 

498,751 
106,835 




654,6((! 




597,386 






';.i 


3,361,701 
443,678 








FiiBfleldandNDnhAdBDM 


443, 67B 




83,718 




8.15 
13.16 


316,943 
393,759 
420,434 
448,700 
565,596 
93,433 
307,136 




299* 69S 








448,700 














1 04o'238 




2,7S 


3,406,944 
8,033,708 

1,410,197 


3,268,415 
8,443,^ 


Weatcra 




1 378* 688 








1,07-2.91 


1,310.13 


49,465,^8 


60,653,QBa 


Deduci— 


KM 


18.00 


766,648 






808,398 






'oH.Yl 


58.7 


S,40S,040 


2,60a,3!B 




1,014.74 


81.00 


839,317 


58,051,307 






T I r M B6 h la 


1,035.74 


i,a7i.sa 


47,886,905 
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STATE OF RHODE ISLAND. 





.,,..„.. 


co,.o..o......™h.™. 




IB.. 


„.. 


,850. 


im. 




' 


S:« 


ea,045,94e 


33,158,000 
448,887 










»... 


^.32 


3,095,943 


%m,txn 




!..„ 


756.648 


808, 3B8 




..... 


10,.. 


2,802,594 


4 31B82J 




' 



STATE OP CONNECTICUT. 



STATE OP NEW YORK. 



DanburyandNorwalk 




"t 


"1 




4-6 




74.00 


61 


00 


82,601,541 
3,076,854 
9,400,000 
1,335,WI 














' ' 














New London NonHem 


6a.E5 
66.00 


1,450,410 
3,005,395 
2,598,514 


' ' 




5,315,671 
9,613,694 










44S.40 


664.46 


15,497,715 


.4,847,^^4 






^^ 




£03,762 




;;:« 


678,694 
829,317 












».i. 


61.46 


,,»,,« 


2,663,894 


Tonl m ConrectJcut 


.,,.«, 


6(J3 110 


13,988,774 


21 964 100 











Alb d V t 




39 


0- 




2,090,667 




33.25 


3S 
14 


as 

53 
00 
34 


1,S30,317 
















14.81 


250,000 
309,856 


























9.7S8,9&4 




17.36 


580,310 
400,000 


C1.6nimiE 


400,000 
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Table No. 38. — Railroads of the United States — Continued, 

STATE OF NEW YORK. 





«,..... 


co,Torco-.T-.c™.,^. 




1S5Q. 


ISGO, 


1850. 


166«. 






17.33 

555.as 
7.60 

100, SI 

35.91 
75.36 

ss.ae 

21.50 
6.00 

o.as 




81,274,779 








UIM 


8631,331 
6,686,681 
2,191,812 
20,023,803 

20,066,208 
4,666,373 






11,368,279 
2,565,370 








Wooo 




337.00 






8,(62,788 
3,210, eifl 










OBiieosburE,Noitliem(wilh branch) 


35.91 


2,979,937 
548.353 


4, 809, BIB 
















95.28 


687.324 


912, IM 














11 


396,379 
1,312,773 


































1,534,763 


'' . e , i,u ^ 


6.«0 


2^,327 












752,601 


,^' J, ' ^ 








34.00 


603,457 








Add- 
New Yurh aad New Harea, from Connociicut 


14.]* 


2,687.70 
14.14 


64,777,499 
678,624 


130,191,501 
1,129,041 




1,403.10 


B.70I.B4 


65,458,123 









STATE OP NEW JERSEY. 



n 1 




64 
63 

6 


ai 

00 
50 
62 
30 




3,134,658 


B rti aw d Mount Hollv 


7.13 


99,551 
4,000,000 












9.50 


336,461 


5,835,576 












Mill dNewBruLwick 






Ul'lM 












34.03 


1.231,793 




p, . ■„, seid 
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STATE OP NEW JERSEY. 





........ 


„a..«. 


co.To.co.™™o»,..c. 




im. 


im. 


1E.0, 


l^. 


Ne Je 




^.^ 


33 bh 


iS2,OT,691 


34,933.259 


NofUie 




15 


IS 






":i" 


630, noo 

350,1100 

















































^ 








' 




905.93 


559 in 


9,343,495 


23,997,033 











STATE OP PENNSYLVANIA. 







45 


Ofl 




] -65 300 






18 
64 

36 
40 

la 
la 

45 
6 


00 
33 

50 
60 

ao 

00 

00 
as 

53 












aei,ooe 




a).« 


417,819 






Cataaauniia 






i5d'ooo 






















' ' 




^.00 


1,1^,750 










ae.so 


741,576 














1,098,00a 






















153, f«. 




iS.SO 


ffi!5,O0O 
















36.00 


1,250,057 






















1,354,930 


























19.71 


1,000,000 






3,787,533 


















S.13 


300,000 






459,000 






T^ 


!»0,000 




MilJ Creek nnd Miae Hill (wiib branches) 


310,850 
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Table Xo. 38. — Railroads uf tlie United Slates — Continued. 



P PENNSYLVANIA. 





«,..... 


co.T.PCO«.T«™™,.,„c. 




1850. 


im. 


1850. 


leeo. 


Mine HiU an<I SchuyltiiU Havea (wim branchea). ... 


6.38 

a.50 


6 

67 
359 

lis 

467 
54 

8 
32 
26 


as 
ao 

00 
00 
3S 


8800,000 

178,736 
S30,VOO 


89, 661,088 

a04,50i 

He9,3» 

309, 1» 

S, 688,586 

26,646,447 

1,098,819 

874,600 

8,575,699 

1,674,073 

34,125,701 

607,668 

7,7S«,788 

2,919,698 

]7, 479, 905 

668,933 

1,258,700 

S73,6ia 

42,500 

J,69B,40S 














S18.H 


1,604,837 












s8.ao 
fls.w 


954,635 

i6,^,3ai 

584,000 
6,052,037 




























18.46 
25.85 


437,000 
500,000 

100,000 

437,316 






























' 




10.35 


100,000 








' 






^'d ' 




13.00 


425,708 








Deduct- 
PhUndelphia, Wilroingwn, imd Baliimote, In Del. & Mi, 
Pittabutg, Pott Wfljne, and Chicago, in Ohio, Ind, & M. 


879.34 


9,935 


49 


44,451,709 


159,081,988 


79 .on 


4^ 


00 


4,878,636 


6,378,684 
15,554,210 








79.00 


495 


w 


4,678,636 


21,833,924 


Add- 
Hotlhcrn C«ntisl, from Uarylnnd 


^:m 


'''Ira 


z 


33,003,133 
2,079,921 


5,622, 6« 




^.u 






41,663,054 






' 




' ' 





STATE OF 


DEL A WAR 








D 1 




16.i9 




1 553 K7 












10.19 


861,335 










lote.ftomPenn.. 








Philadelphia, Wilmineton, and Baltin: 


23:» 


113.09 


J,4-M,365 


3,^3,817 




39.19 


130.89 


2,331,630 


4,351,789 
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Table No, 38. — Railroads of the United States, Sfc. — Continued. 

STATE OF MAKYLAND. 





........ 


CO,TOPCO«™n™0K,K^. 




im. 


1660. 


le«.. 


1880. 




178.00 
SO, 00 


386.80 
87.50 
1^.00 


8443,000 
8,71)8,619 
1,630,000 
300,000 
310,000 


5442,000 






' ' 






CuioHcrland and Pennsylvania (wilh branches) 


1,354,393 












67.50 


3,506,637 






' ' 












3I6..0 


6^7.00 


14,9i.,K36 


38,079,406 




97,00 


Z'Z 


4,^807 
2,079,921 


15 520 403 




6,622,648 






m.oo 


3.3.00 


6,CT4,7ae 


21,143,051 


Plliladelphia, Wilmington, and Ealliinoto,ftomPenn.. 


66,00 


zt 


8,123,536 
3,458,330 


16,936,445 
4, 45", 712 


T 1 1 ■ M la i 


aM.4u 


3W.30 


11,580,806 


31 387 157 







STATE OF VIEGINIA. 



Alesradria 










1,533, OK 
IK, 400 


BlueBid-e 
Clover HU 




50 






1,604,761 
185,000 


Manaasas Hi lai 










3,153,928 


Norfolk an urg 










5,129,029 












5,683,753 


OtBiise an dna 










6,421,788 


Pelftaburj ih 










l,25»,854 


llichmond an 




27 






3,726,037 






00 








Bicbmond 




1,^523 


Bichiuond Bi 










725,394 


Koanoke V 










476,612 












1,469,248 


SouIliSide m 










4,339,537 


Virginia C a! 










5,493,950 


Virginia be ess 










7,430,838 


Wioclice 










575,830 


Add 








49,436,401 


Baliimote 




OO 






15,520,403 










64.9iS,e07 
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Table No. 38. — Railroads of ihe United Slates — Contmucd. 



E OF NORTH CAROLINA. 





.,„„.. 


».,.,....,„„,..,„.. 




™. 


.m 


1... 


im.. 


All ■ dN bC 1- 




97.00 

S4.DD 
110.00 




«3, 157,603 










67.00 


SB7O,O0O 




















a'aoo'ooo 












Ul.SO 


9,411,633 








»....,_ 


SH8.S0 


iNia.4a 


3,.B,,^3 


"•*••" 












«.,» 


"■" 


3,aai,6B3 






' ' 



Blue Kids 










9,989,165 


Chatlaw, 


olin 








3,319,784 
1,719,043 


Chemw* 












OiesQvlItt 


wi ran es 








9,763,930 


King's U< 










995,000 


Laurena. 










543,403 


Nonleael 










E, 054, 315 


SoulbCni 


ran es 


00 


00 




6,503,106 


^oTtanbc 










Sa7,391 


Ad, 


89 


M 97 


9o 


90,(S6,433 


Wamingt 


mN 




00 




1,758,834 




^,M 


987.07 


7,K5,BS1 








' ' 



STATE OF 


GEORGIA 














88-4 




1 192 389 






53 
190 
37 


50 

69 
00 
00 
00 

13 




1,0^903 














755,919 
3,700,000 


CcntiBl, of Geoigia 


190.79 


9,996,118 


Geo^a (Willi Sranclies) 


S,3.00 


4,000,000 


4,156,000 




loa.oo 


1,976,4^ 


1 50l'964 




2,193,817 
375,901 








MilledreriU dG rdon 








































138.00 


5,000,000 
















13,272,510 










' ' 
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Table No. 38. — Railroads of the United States — Continued. 

STATE OF FLORIDA. 



STATE OP ALARAMA, 



aiNortbem 

id Wesl Poim (n 



14,484,000 

9,365,981 

781,591 



Mobile nod Ohio, ia Ui^sissip 



STATE OP MiasiaaiFFi. 



Grand Gulf and For. Qibson 


..,. 


8.0Q 
143.60 


120,000 


190 000 




4,534,937 










M.OO 


100,000 

1,K10,0Q0 






4,308,000 


PP 


Add— 


„... 


118.00 
37 .to 


a,<H0.0(!o 


11,213,956 
8,475,000 














695,779 








TculinMissiESi i 


»... 


S7..3» 


9,030,000 


94,100,009 
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Taule No. 38. — Railroads of the United Stales — Ooutiuued, 

BTATE OF LOUiaiAKA. 





»...«.. 


co..op™.bxko™™,.^. 




1S50. ■ 


1860. 


.850. 


18m. 


' 




17.00 

IS, 00 

15.00 
53.75 




ta!7,iia 




4.50 
8.00 


8400,000 
500,000 
120, 000 
300,000 




e6S,9M 






























^.00 










' 


N. OileajiH, Jucksan.and Cl. Nortiiein, in MiaaBslppi. 


T9.50 


4ia,75 


I,MO,ODO 


15,803,178 






T «il i L 1 


7..50 


334.75 


1,^,000 


lUOiWSftt 







BufiSIn Bayon, Brazos, and Colomdo 




MOO 




1,000,000 


Onlveslon, Houslon, ond Hcndet=on 




72 00 




9,500,000 










2,000,000 


Hoiucon and Teias Central 




% UO 




4,m345 


Ban Antonio and Meiioan Onlf 




a-! 00 




500,000 


S™.U,«»Pacifi= 




B7 OO 




1,080, coo 


TWLinTo™ 




305.0 




„,>»■,» 



STATE OF ARKANSAS. 



STATE OF TENNESSEE. 



EdEBfiBld and SennicSy ..... 

Memphia anil Charlealon (WIOi branch) ,'. 
Memptiii and Obio 
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Table No. 38. — Railroads of tJia United States — Continued, 



STATE OF TENNESSEE. 





■« 










™..orco«.,...™.,..c. 




leso. 


im. 


1.50. 


:m 


IT 


iipliisaiidUhorlcslon 










45.81 




4i;0 i^jg 
















T'- 












' ■ 




nlVIis! 


ssippi 














les.on 




30,375,968 














' ' 






i,oso.6a 




WMKT^ 


























M0^-». 




sn 537 Tea 

















STATE OF KENTUCKY. 



BrctfccntidsR 

LesinglonandBig ondy 
Leitngion and Doi vUle 
LeviiigHmandPnmlrtbrd 
LDUiEvilie and Fra klbrd 

Miiysville and Lex ngtoo 

New Otlfana and 01 o (Paducah brenc 


49 U3 


i» 


«5.ias6 


4,019,995 
694,024 

645,709 
1,567,894 

8, MO, 71 B 


,\M- 


78,ai 


549.93 


1,B30,MI 


13,405,477 










T r K . k 


,..« 


^9.93 


1,830,541 


19 0«8,4-7 







Cinotoi"'"' ^"^ '"'''™^ 




11 -.n 




KB, 000 


CeniraiOhio 








6,503,173 


rinctnnall Homilton, and Dayton 




no 3>l 




3,153,183 






41 on 




],050,a87 










6,350,841 


Clsselond, Columbna, and Cincinnati 


135 41 






4,772,586 


Cleveland and MHtiomng 




67 00 




S, 768,390 


Cl(!vel-u.(l Paineaville and AaHlabi.Ia 








3,987,076 


Cleveland and Pinaburg (wilb bmnehcBl 








9,390,388 






if^n 






CLvelnnd, Zaiieavllle, and Cincinnatt 




6139 




1,574,693 
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STATU OF OHIO. 





........ 


.„s.orc.„>™cW,.,.. 




.e5«. 


.m 


1B50, 


1.C0. 


c 1 b a I d poi- 




103 nn 


5731,790 


83,000,618 
1,781.938 
5,900,315 
1,104,085 




54,56 


3G 

ao4 

173 
S5 

:a 


30 
40 

50 




















860, 4B8 








1,3m, 932 

888,000 
219,131 
4,590,433 
10,B8a,687 
18,635,688 
4,773,951 
4,594,175 
2,309,iaa 












1,418,875 




K.,40 












173.80 




Sandusky, Osylon, and Cincinnati (viib brancti). ... 
Sandusky, ManfifleW,andN«watk[wiih branch) 


3,669,348 
1,693, SIO 

















SM^'oM 








8,019,539 












M3.aT 


3,013.15 


10,504,400 


ia5,398,iffl9 


Deaqot- 




■ 




16,794,«7 














' ' 






345,30 




92 470 -61 








' ' 


AM- 


553.37 


3,607,85 


10,504,4011 

ieii,ooo 


"."■" 












' ' 


Tot 1 ■ or 


575..7 


S 990 « 


10,654,400 


III 896 351 




' 




' ' 
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Table Xo. 38. — Railroads of the United Slates — Continued. 

STATE OF INDIANA. 





«L..«.. 


.p,.o.co....vc™«,..o. 




im 


laeo. 


16.0. 


mo. 




83.09 


aas.DO 


S417,9M 
1,800,009 














■":» 


350,000 
160,000 




























Deduct— 


KS.OO 


!,41B,e(l 


3,380,533 


34,457,0SI 










Michigan Cenual.fmm Vol gan 

Michigan Southera, ftom Michigan ( 

Ohio ami MisBissipp ifamOhio 

Pkisburfi, Fuit Wayne and Chicago from Fenn 


S3S.0O 


1 uo 

1=„00 
1-100 


3,Ea),5a3 


33,676,080 

2,40S,608 
5,M1,820 
16, 71(4, «7 
5,794,979 
5,876,344 


T la) I Jana 


»... 


9,125,90 


3,380,S33 









E OP MICHIGAN- 







-n 


^n 




410 000 






464 


00 
00 








35.00 


403,000 


























538 OO 


0,339,SS7 
9,378,0fQ 




Jlichigjii Soutliern & Notlhcrn Imliaoa («it)i brandies) 


15,590,952 




354.00 


1,143.90 


9,195,740 


43,010,050 


Deduot- 
Michigan Soll^he^D, in Ohio, Indians, and Illinois .... 


1.00 


-- 


180,000 


.„^ 








' ' 




1..00 


344.60 


180,000 


11,998,551 


Mel, 


349.00 


759 30 


8,945,740 


31, 019,399 









ST.\TE OF ILLINOIS 












13S.O0 
3.3.00 




10 000 000 




13.00 


195,000 


7,468,9i!S 




CJiieago and Northweeiem , 






10.684,933 
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TAGLiii No. 3S. — Railroads of the United States — Continued. 





........ 


co,..Pc™™..,.«..TC. 




im. 


law. 


1^. 


im 






736,23 
171. M 

34.{1» 

6.09 
S03.30 




56,913,554 










55.00 


8695,607 
550,000 


9,353,481 




Ceniial 




























^"dCIi' ' ^ 






















'' 
























" 






























8,865,352 














»,.- 


11..5. 


a,9ia,M 


l,440,£07 


108,832,518 
























447 955 
















' ' 


mj..,- 


U..5. 


3,014.90 
147 00 


l,M0,5O7 


119,318,869 


' ^ ' 






' ' 


Total In Ulmois 


U..5. 


2,857.00 


1,410,507 


104 944 561 







STATE OF WISCONSIN, 







17 


n 




350 000 






28 

40 
49 

104 


30 
40 






Kenosin, ''""''f ' 






'Wooo 


























Milwaukie and Pnirie du Obien (nltb brancbee) 


30.00 


613,388 


7,500,000 
































500,000 
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F WISCONSIN. 





„„.„. 


.o.,„....,..o™...,o. 




„.. 


■"■ 


■». 


I860. 


Wisconsiu Cirnual 




..... 




«S5O,0DO 










«... 


"-•' 


8619,3^ 


"'.'■>.» 








' ' 


Deduci— 
Racine and Mississippi, in Illinois 


""■"■ 


35,00 


612,^ 


34,iB5,Wl 








!..« 


9B.01 


613,382 


33,555,806 







STATE OF IOWA. 










B !■ gio a d M- souri 




93 3. 




S,4S2,758 

6ia,3sa 






"1 

25 


35 
















2,836.833 


























I'osa'sM 












Mi™ppia,..Mi.soari(»imb.»»cU. 








6,3ifi,iai 










ToMl in loivo 




-7 




19 494 633 













' ' 



STATE OP MISaoUKI. 



Cairo and Fulton 




-00 




1 -a 40- 


Hanniliid Mid bt. Joseph 




"06 80 




19 3MI.9 


XqtUi M swuri 










Faoiflc (ma n ] ne} 




















Plane Connty 




J- 00 




!^ m 










J. ow 


St, Louis and Iro i Mnuuinm wiih btanc ) 




90 




' ™ ~ 


T 111 n M un 











&TVTE r C^LIf PMl 
Califtitn a C u raJ 43 60 1 100 OOO 

To al n C for T 3 T 000 UOO 
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EECAPITULATION. 







oo.xo.co.™„c..»«,.x<:. 




1S50. 


im. 


leao. 


.». 




345.59 
1,035.74 


473.17 
1,373.96 


8^,999,694 

IO,SOO,301 
4T,8SB,905 
B,W0a,594 
13,989,774 


516,576,385 
23,9«8,6;^ 
33,336,315 

4,318^ Mr 
Sl,984,100 










Co 




E 1 -lata 


.,507.48 


3,6G9.3!) 


97,354,^1 


143,356,514 


^ 




&K.34 


2,701. M 
559.90 

330.30 


9,348,495 
41,683,054 

3,381,690 
11,580,808 


131 330 542 




' ' 




143,471,710 






21 '337' 157 






AU d SI t 


.,;2s..a 


6,321 ..a 


130,350,170 


3M,ffiJ8.a31 




. . 


sea.oo 


1,771.16 
869.43 

401.50 


ia,5B5,3ia 
3,381,633 
7,525,981 

13,319,540 
310,000 


fi4S5B8OT 




' ' 










Floridl 


8,K!e,0OO 




S Ih Ml U Slot 


1,717.3, 


5,454.27 


36,875,458 


739 639 




' ' 




75.00 


743.16 
306.00 


1,946,309 
3,020,000 
1,330,000 


17 59 88 




' ' 




19,K0,304 










a If State 


.37.00 


2,35B.3l 


5,885,209 


64,943,746 








38.S0 






T 






' ' 




■ 78.ai 


1,830,541 


19,068,477 




1 - a s ui 


7s.ai 


1,806.35 


1,830,541 


49 761 19S 




' ' 


oh- 


575,a7 

110.5U 


3.135,90 

3,867.90 
B23.ai 


10,684,400 
3,380,533 
8,945,749 

6ia,3K 


111 895 351 




70,295,149 




r 


104' 944'^! 




33,555,806 








817.45 




19,494,633 
^342,813 








Kaosas 
















III Siat s \o tU 


>.""' 


11,213.33 


35,053,571 


113,541,513 
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Table No. 38. — Railroads of tTie United Stales — Continued. 

RECAPITULATION. 





....... 


.„....^„...„.™.,.... 




im. 


I..0. 


1S60. 


leso. 


C IT 




Ts^ 




$3,fiO0,0O0 


















7.1, W 














N E 1 d St t 


2,507.46 

l,il7.3J 
SBT.OO 


3,609.39 

e,^i.^ 

5, 454.97 

I,8na.35 
n,9!a.39 


597,954,201 
130,350,170 
38,875,456 
6,986,909 
1,830,541 
95,053,571 




All tic SI 


' 




141,739,629 
64,943,746 




Inter-or suites Somb 




413,54l,51l> 
3,050,000 












e,538.79 


30,7B3.«7 


2gfi,Ge0,148 








CilvtailtoadsinlSeO 




4^,57 




14 603 840 










T t 1 




3M9S, 




1 JBO 4"-' -99 








, 1 .' 



Cily PasscngerRailroads, 1860, not mcluded in Tables of Comincrcial Railroads. 



CITY OF DOSTOS. 



— - 


■■■.S."' 


^^^::™^. 




4.80 






63,496 


CambrtdJe 












6.74 






1-'b-23 












5.77 
3.67 

3.31 


490 I B3 










Newum 






43,345 














9!m 








WcatRo^tDnry^ 


53' -37 










Total 


67.39 


9 964 8!-; 




' ' 
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Table No, 38 — City Passenger Railroads, 1860 — Continued. 

CITY OF NEW YORK. 



™„.. 


Leneih of 


Costofroack, 




18.37 


,»,„ 










' ' 








' ' 


T ul 


61.79 


5,002,855 





CITY OF BKOOKLYN. 



Broad>™ 


alw 


as 834 






BrookiTOCiiF 


' 




' ' 




79..3 


2,071,678 





HOBOKBiV CITY. 



Hoboketi aod Uudsou Cily 



CITY OF PIIiLADELFHIA. 



c- 


^ 


-n 


aooooo 


Del 


5 
6 


DO 
00 


' 










g 


' 














" . 


' 












loo'ooa 












' 








130,000 

100, MO 




w"^Ph'i'rtTh 


'' 




' 


T l-J 


143 00 


3 811 CO 








' ' 
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Taulu No. 38 — Ci/ij Passenger Railroads, ISGO — Contiuuod, 



CITY OP CINCINNATI. 



........ 


tr^k. 


Cost of roBde, 


Ci..™„aua,«« 


MHa. 
Si 


|1S1,913 
















T 


m 


403,162 







SI L 




3.33 




Peojile' 






















38.30 











RECAPITULATION. 



.,„.., 


Lengiii. 


Ou«c-rMd5,!<.o. 




mies. 




~-w^' 


61 


79 


5,002,835 






\- Oh 












P . 




' ' 


T Hd 


403^7 


14 «3 8W 








' ' 



We flgiiht not tbat the eum stated (page 231) as the aggregate cosl of our roads i 

1 of their earnings which have iioi gone Co capital stock oi lionited dfbi. Wa knot 
IB eipended near J3,«0O,OO0. 



of one lO.id which hai 
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Table No. 40. 



Table showing the populatiim of the principaJ cities and towns in the United 
States, aixording to the Seventh Census (J.850) and the Eighth Census (I860,) 
J/ also the numerical increase and increase per cent. 



'SaltimarB , 
Baneor.... 



ColUDibia... 
ColiiiDbni .. 
OblUcotbe.. 



FajettevQIe 

FredericliebnTg .. 

FonWayoa 



. FraDhlin ... 

Dook 

. MiddJegei.. 

. RichJand ... 



Jumberiand . . 

{potlEylvsnia. 

. aiepbeDBOD... 



, NewYotft... . 
Pennsylvania.. 

NewYotk 

, lalchigBn ...... 

. Maryland 

. lUiQOis 

. Maryland 

. New York 

. Maine 

. New Jersey.... 

. Iowa , 

. BDUtI] Carolina 

. Ohio.. 

, Ohio 

. Massachuserts . 

, New York 

, South OaroJhiu 

. Ohio 

. Miehlgan , 

. New Uamptliire 

. Ohio 

. Iowa 

. Maryland 



06,833 
43,985 
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Table No, 40. — Populatiwi of the principal, cities and towns, ijv. — Coatinaed. 



"■—"-"■■ 


""»•• 


~- 


Population 


Population 


increase. 


per cent. 




GalvMton 


DUt. of Columbia.. 


8,366 

6^004 

13,555 
6,286 
7,SM 

8,034 
1,582 

0,866 

S,478 

33,353 
«,194 
H,S57 
ia,K3 

9; 150 

13,93^ 
20,515 

20,06L 
6,167 
5,336 
e,8ifl 
2,540 
8,013 

so, 345 
515,547 
38,894 

10,478 
116,375 
5,820 
8,459 
9,5K 

1,6TS 


8,73:1 
7,307 

a9,J54 
7,i87 
13,405 

6,843 
18,611 
5,ai4 

8,136 

36,837 
68,033 
1»,083 
13,523 
17,603 

i),391 
9,3«7 
3,074 
5,038 

35,902 

6,273 
32,633 
a,M4 
8,130 

39,267 
805,651 

15]6il 
16,988 
168,675 
10,065 
6,094 
13,401 
10,508 

15,196 
5,432 
6,612 


367 
3,130 
2,189 

15,599 

5,571 


4,38 












Connecdcut 














PcnnsyLvania 










■■«■"»«• 






10,577 
3,633 

23,370 

5,658 

3,444 
24,839 
4,896 
1,200 
5,234 












Hudson 






































'" 


>■■»■■>■ 


PennaylvanJa 


*3 31 






Leiuaion 


Fayette 


Kentucky 


8,172 
3^204 

9,743 
30,967 
25,185 

936 

18,ffi2 
390,104 

1,285 
6,5!l> 
53,300 

3,ia9 

945 
1,124 
3,781 

751 
2,178 


1 53 




Tippecanoe 










Larorte 


La Porta 














MoL>-t 


Mobile 


42 61 




MilwaaWe 






Wiaconain 






















«"-"- 






1 d ona 






Nei7 Haven 
























TetfhesBoe 


62 13 






NewHampBhite.... 












«■■"" 


t 27 89 


Newburypoit 








Newburg 






















I08.fi 
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Table No. 40. — Populatiim of the principal cities and tmmis, ip. — Continued 



cH...a»... 


Countius. 


»... 


'rr 


Popalalion 


■■«— 


-— 


rnl^d 


Cumherland 

Eookingliam 


New Hampshire.. 


ao,8i6 

9,738 
8,]3i 

340, 0« 
46,601 

6,(64 
13,S44 

5,095 

6,90i 

36.403 

18,364 

1,443 

iVia 

77,8110 
34,776 

8,sai 

6,140 

2,733 

38,765 
10,441 

40,001 
17,049 
13,979 


36,341 
9,33a 
9,509 

50,666 
563,599 

49,217 

6,973 
14,736 
19,588" 

13, BM 

48,504 
37,910 
85,137 
93,161 
4,760 
6,603 
S,,13U 

15,199 

aa,eK 

28,119 

160,773 

56, KB 
9,579 
6,154 

3,9IS 
39,232 
15,376 

i»,R>9 

4,591 

61,12-1 
9,359 

94,960 
8,8-» 


V- 


96 54 






rlBmnul , 


993,484 
8,950 

969 
5,160 
3,419 

3,433 

5,848 

82,913 
93,(66 

10,447 
4,935 

4.064 

91,191 
9,288 

2;64a 




Fravidenee 

.J-biladelpbk 


Providence 

Pbiiadelphia 


Rbode Island 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania 


3S.04 








FlymmiU^ 


Plymoulh 




4 13 






" ^ 


Pasaac 


New Jersey 


72 83 




'■™™ 




amucy 






Monroo 


















Nonh Carolina .... 










Ealeliih 


Wake 












Kooklsiani 








Masaacliuselta 


"9 18 


s^i^*^ 










SS.96 
















San Pradcisoo 

Schanectady 


::rC::::; 


California 


'7'^ 














Troy 


^-^^ 


Diat.of Cotumbia., 


38 99 














WashlDgion 

Wilminglon 


Washii^tbn 

Nbw Hanover 


58.78 




Alb 




WilmingtQn 


NewCMlle 






. . 






Muahingum 
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Table No. 41. 
Population of the Xlmtid States hy Counties, Census 1860. 

STATE OF ALABAMA. 



33,316 
^,433 
30,059 



23,200 
7,9fO 

S4,6]8 
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Table No. 41 — Po/iilation of the United States hy Counties, <tc. — Continued. 

STATE OF ARKANSAS. 



Google 
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Table No. 41, — Population, of tJic Uniud States hy Counties, Sfc. — CoutiDued. 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 



Colusl 

Contra Cosia. 

E] Dorado... 

Klamath . .. 
L™ Angelos. 

Marin 

MeDdocina . . 

Nnp« 

Nevada 

Placer 

gsnla Barbir 
Ban Demardli 

Santa Ciui.. 

BaiiJoa,ulo. 
San Luia Obi 

Bierra 

Blaoislaus... 
Tehajna 
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Table No. 41, — Population of the United Sta/es hy Counties, Sfv. — Continued. 

STATE OF CONNECTICUT, 





W„,.B.. 




Agpegale 




M.le. 


Fea^ale. 


™.,, 


M«,e. 


Fuinale. 


To,al, 


Uon. 


raite=id 


36, 6 H 
53,786 
^3,001 
H,771 

39,989 
10,105 
16,731 


30,186 
44,877 
23,806 
15,751 
4B,351 
3U,3B8 
10,348 


75,800 
88,643 
46,a07 

05, ae 

60,387 
50,453 
34,376 


577 
634 


184 


337 


77 476 












So'sSK 










Tolland 


ao'709 


^-^- 


34,747 


Total 


,ai,e58 


339,663 


451,^ 


,,,» 




S,KI 


460 147 




' 



£ OP DELAWARE. 





„„... 


....co:..... 


iroc. 


....... 


Ags'ie 




««. 


.™=,=. 


To.^. 


«a,e. 


,.„.,., 


Total. 


Male, 


f™. 


Total, 


cioo. 


Kent 


10,614 
93,035 
12,291 


3,716 
23,^0 


ao,33o 

40,355 
33,904 


3,671 
4,063 
9,150 


3,600 
4,190 
9,320 


4' 370 


54,543 
38,374 


650 


691 


1,341 


37,804 

54, Tin 








45,9J0 


44,64. 


yo,5S9 


9,688 


a, 940 


i%m 


110,418 


860 


B38 


1,708 


113,210 



STATE OP FLORID; 



.„,... 


WHtT.,. 


„..c..„... 


r 


e..vBa. 


Agg'te 


Male. 


Eoo,ale. 


Total. 


«... 


Fern. 


TO^I 


Male, 


Fenalo 


T0.1. 


tion. 


Al h 


9,085 

1,391 

619 

3,757 


673 
1,364 

1^999 

1,194 
653 


3,767 

3,583 

3,035 
3,654 

3,081 
9,734 

9,415 

5;963 
3,498 


] 


76 


37 
6 


3,775 

335 

3,087 
3,807 
1,384 
3,987 

5^306 
3,503 


3,963 
954 

■ 971 
3,809 

100 
3^075 


9,194 
13 

i,oos 

937 

949 
2,600 

joo 
3.m 


4,457 
3,063 

''i 

5,409 
301) 

4,903 
6,374 


8,3M 




Colhoiiii 
























■^-'=»" 




Hamilton 

Hillsboroueh 


4,154 


96 


n 


.3 








Jefferson 





ited; no echedaleie 
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Table No. 41. — Population of the United States by Counties, ^rc.— Cor.tinucd. 



STATE OP FLORIDA. 





WH,..,. 




TqbI 


....... 


Aee'M 




Ma,., 


.o.a,.. 


To..,, 


«.,., 


F.., 


T.«,. 


Ma,e. 


F^ale. 


T.«,. 


.ion. 


Lafa e te 


1,667 
1,933 

1,10S 

B75 
534 

OSS 


J, 507 

i,e98 

371 

978 

46S 
586 

1,370 


3,194 

z,m ■ 

3,m 
a,303 

3,075 
1,048 

1,SS9 

1,673 

3,584 


1 


I.. 


...". 


3,354 

3,403 
2,033 
3,076 

1,665 
4,109 

1^468 

SBl 
3,596 


4,699 

3,131 

2,669 
357 


4,400 
3,113 

75 

65 


9,039 

4,349 
353 

5,3,4 
451 

163 








Levy 












l'^2, 


33 


31 
19 

1 


s 


8,009 
3,913 




3,830 






aantaRosa 


5,480 
3,033 


Sumtet 








f ■ 




















Washington 


e 


3 


10 


3,037 




4M^ 


36,619 


r,,.„ 


« 


.,. 


93a 


7S,679 


-.- 


30,397 


.,,» 


140, 424 





w..«. 




Total 


...V.,. 


Aee'to 




Male. 


.e.a,.. 


Toial, 


M«la. 


f™. 


Total. 


free. 


>,a,o. 


Fe™.,.. 


Total. 


«... 


A 1- 


1,770 

1,763 
1,567 
4,940 

3^553 

660 
3,173 

5,786 
3,210 


1,672 

1,843 
4,530 

2^461 
1,6B9 

3,1U 
4,947 
5,647 
2,15S 
1,490 


3,443 
1,493 

3,610 
3,041 
9,460 
3,073 

3,506 
5,013 
3,373 
3,174 

10,116 

3,034 


S 


' 


' 


3,445 
1,493 
4,149 
3,621 
3,043 

3,074 

5,113 
3,388 
2,182 

6,397 
10,139 

3^039 


364 
1,739 
2,500 

3,341 
1,609 
1,163 
1,S46 

1,513 
1,364 
2,047 

884 
2,303 

],344 


2^439 

3,549 

1,116 
6,102 

3,0B6 

3,050 
1,414 


4^939 

6,790 
3,282 
2,379 
3,162 
12,053 
3,067 
2,731 
4,143 

a,0Q4 

4^2Ee 
3,758 


4 ,B0 








40 
3 


ej 


92 




ks 












Brook 








a'^11 








5,658 




3 


6 
3 


8 
13 




6 455 
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Table No. 41. — Population of the United States hy Counties, i(c. — Continued. 





WH...« 




r«. 


co«> 


K„. 


r 




B..V.. 




Male. 


Ee™.e 


T..,. 


«a. 


r.„. 


To.a, 


... 


Peiqale. 


T-L 


6M 


589 


13J3 










3T6 


IBl 


557 


a, 551 


9,555 


5,107 


3 


9 


4 


5,111 


1,044 


1,010 


9,054 


8,46a 


7, KB 


15,511 


334 


391 


735 


ie.93B 


7,190 




14,807 


5,W0 


5,007 


10,047 


9S 






10,099 








3.6M 


3,S79 


5,3119 


10 


9 


19 


5,553 


9,TK 


2,938 


5,660 






3,696 




5 


14 


9,640 


1,095 


1,157 




1,649 
5,173 

im 


1,508 
3,'663 


3,340 

10,41ij 
1,195 
3,511 
3,306 
7,433 


& 


i 


13 
10 


3,940 
9,614 
10,493 

9^916 


59 
3,471 


659 

4,149 
344 
3,777 


449 
3,819 

663 






3,407 








3,493 




9,100 


4,370 


1,419 




9,765 
3,526 


3 


1 


* 


9,769 
3,530 


IM 


143 
169 


^ 






5,385 








5,S98 






5,994 


9,684 


3,914 


5,798 


6 


9 


8 


5,806 




1,018 


9,000 


a, 457 


a,3s8 


4,845 








4,847 


i,m 




4,070 






3,907 


s 


1 


g 


9,916 


3,135 


3,944 


6,079 


1,092 
613 


i,«ou 


9,099 
3,5^ 








3,UiB 
1,177 
9.590 


9,101 


1,958 
1,044 


4,057 
3,165 








11 


1 


18 


9,409 


9,988 


4,697 


11 


14 


95 


4,799 


9,875 




5,711 


1,913 




3,748 








3,787 








a,4B3 


9,513 


4,095 












67 


143 


9,560 
3^443 


3,469 
3,408 


5, OK 
9,S69 


5 


• 


S 


5,098 
9,9M 


964 
3,i^3 


3,990 
4S0 


2,019 
5,913 


3,043 
5,897 


3,99S 
5,544 


6,038 


" 


93 


11 


il,OSU 


1,77 


709 


1,313 
3,935 


3,361 


3,993 








3 










m 


Si7 


1,654 


13 


13 




\% 


369 


IW 


758 
3,839 


4,074 


3,!eT 


8,001 




14 


;» 


8,040 




1,086 


e,l06 


3,163 


3,076 


4,^9 


13 


13 


35 


4,934 




4,231 


8,398 


5,107 


5,951 


10,358 








10,369 




1,997 


3,551 


9,563 


3,573 


5,138 








5,179 




449 






4,059 


8,091 


9 






8,105 






1,961 


1,9L9 


1,959 


3,B71 


19 


17 


35 


3,907 


4,943 


3,895 


8,137 


1,497 
3,334 


3,S79 


9,810 
4,603 








4,609 


7K 


796 


K9 


3 


a 


fi 


3,O0I 


9,978 


5,079 


S 


19 


91 


6,000 


3,753 




7,736 


3,560 
3,117 


3,058 


6,175 


10 


\ 


19 


8,187 


9!3U9 


a'.306 


3,811 
4,515 


9. IK 




4,898 


iO 


IS 


£8 


4,656 




5,337 


10,735 






















3,647 


3,609 


7,949 


13 


14 


37 


7,376 


1,595 


1,734 


3,399 






3,771 




13 




3,769 


3,505 


3,449 


6,954 


3,077 


3,056 


4,133 


30 


91 


41 




3,115 


3,930 


6,045 


1,045 


1,018 


3,063 


4 


3 


7 


9,070 




413 


849 



Oaoeherlj' .. 



Effingham . . 
Elbnl. 

Fannin 

Fayeue .... 
Flojd 



3,039 
13,736 
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Table So. 41. — Population of the United Stales by Counties, ^. — Continued. 



3,719 



1,884 


I,S? 




,,r. 


311 




1,301 

3,as7 


1,143 
9,95S 




a, 183 


2,iia 




S,«l 






4,344 


4,m 





8,389 
3,348 
4, £30 



S,013 


4,335 
1,391 


3,1B5 


574 


3,«U1 


1,238 


3,344 


1,443 


4,K2 


3,110 


a,35i 


49 




5,001 


3,003 


2,670 






5, OK 


Si. 433 


8,547 


739 
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Table No. 41. — Population of the United States by Counties, Sfc. — Continued. 





W«.«.. j .... CO.OB... 


r 


a..™. 


Agg'ie 




Male, 


Female, 


Toiat. (Male, 


Fe,n, 


Tcal. 


Male, 


FemalE 


Total, 




Wallon 


3,9DS 
2,137 

3,108 
Sl» 

VSO 
1,076 


3,342 

B,aio 

738 
1,321 
I,51B 
4,119 

ao8 


6,447 
4,347 

1,617 
2,741 
3,041 
3,314 

3,434 

a, 118 


5 


10 


94 
30 

e 

13 


6,453 
4,4« 

1,647 
2,743 
3,052 

3,467 
5,489 
2,131 


2,254 
2,676 

3,309 
3i3S 

3,901 
1,950 


2,367 
2,703 

295 

864 

1,937 


4,rai 

6,533 

2,387 
263 
1,735 


11,074 
S,8!10 
2,200 

13,698 


WasMnglon 


Weftnor 


6,030 




10,047 




9,376 
2,763 






' 


S90,505 


-■- 


1,669 


1,^1 


,,- 


:9S,0B8 


M9,193 


333,005 


.,.» 


1,0S7,9S8 



7,41)8 



14,987 
«,336 
10, Ml 
14,203 

11,551 
8,311 
19,086 
10, SM 



8,716 

4,191) 
5,842 
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Table Ko. 41. — Populatimt of the United States by CumiUcs, i^. — Continued. 



STATE OF iLLINOia. 



93,519 
18,948 



9,517 
19,815 
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Table No. 41. — Papulation of the United Slates by Counties, §r. — Continued. 



STATE OP lLL[\OIS, 





,.„.. 




Aseregate 
popula- 




,.,.. 


f™.,. 


Toul. 


«>.e. 


FemaJB. 


Total. 


Ba dol h 


5,073 
10,908 

ao,355 

4,873 
16,95« 
7,6BS 

Vli 
4,8I» 
13,115 

5,7ii4 
10,489 
3,653 
9,753 
7,354 

MIS 

10,053 
15,794 

6,ai6 

12,554 


10,073 
16,B14 
4,488 
15,007 
7,001 
4,978 
6,879 
4,1S4 

%9T! 
5,351 

3,581 
8,540 
6,371 
5,988 
5,950 
8,676 
13,470 
5,871 

6^053 


16,766 
0,709 
HO, 981 
37,169 
0,161 

14,870 
0,047 

14,590 
3,003 

25,11a 

■19^79 

3fi.2»3' 
13,725 

13,274 
18,729 

24,457 

i3,aai 


^ 


176 


439 
59;. 
14 

ss 


17 205 








13 
135 

la 






37,694 




9,331 








14,684 




9,069 




14,813 














S 


40 
19 


43 

35 

1 
57 






























38 
































896,955 


805,371 


1,704, K3 


3,809 


3,819 


7,638 


1,711,951 





WH.™.. 








Male. 


Female. 


Total. 


Male. 


Female, 


Total. 


Uou. 


Ada 


4,837 

1,575 
3,153 
8,641 
3,378 
7,040 
8,814 
10,308 
6,337 

4.355 
6,777 


13,916 
8,683 

1,969 

3,131 
6,436 

s'soa 

3,871 
6,47S 


9,246 
39,265 

2,809 

16,663 
6,507 
13,476 

19,083 

19, m 

14,485 
13,919 


33 


\ 


63 


9359 


Allen 


' 








9,809 
4,193 

16,753 












43 




90 




Carrall 


8 
11 


5 
11 


13 
99 


J^' 












la'iei 








8,938 
13,393 


DarieB 


38 


36 


74 
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Table No. 41. — Population of ike United Stales hy Counties, ifc. — Contioued. 

STATE OP INDIANA. 







S,TM 


6,078 


6,537 


6,285 


0,732 


10,OOS 


liit-ra 


M03 


7,663 


7,SS4 


2,778 


2,661 


B,l)(lb 


5, BIO 


7,273 


7,0JS 


7,974 


7,36S 


6,106 


5,738 


^a36 


4,B38 


5,431 


4,m 


B,5M. 


7,451 
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Table Xo. 41. — Population of the United States by Counties, Sfc. — Continued. 





WH..... 


.«.....„,... 


Aggrpg^M 




Ma,.. 


F.,„al., 


Tolal. 


«.,.. 


F^alc, 


Total. 


U0„. 


PulHk- 


10,669 
S,SB9 

9,eDS 

8,1(1 
9,555 
3,753 
10,047 
7,673 

j,ai4 

5,405 
7,730 
6,450 

13.543 
4,118 
3,643 

15,797 
4,9K 

9,034 
5,335 
6,^7 
9,10» 
14,846 
5,816 
4,3S4 
5,514 


9^993 
8,773 
9,159 
7,663 
8,813 
3,548 
0,501 
6,881 

4,967 

6,206 
13,041 

4,470 
10,712 
8,460 
■1,705 
6,415 
8,BI3 
14,042 
5,*!7 

5^194 


5,711 
90,663 
18,179 
18,967 

18,367 

19,548 
14,554 

9,m 

10,3H 

19,656 
25,563 
8,135 

9,392 

10,040 
13,343 

SB, 688 
10,843 
8,837 
10,636 








5 711 




i 


49 

1 

13 
409 


40 
706 
19 

1 






18 iHff 




















' 








2,195 
10,374 




64 

79 
13 


BulllYBn ' 




19,698 
95,796 
8,170 




"" 








Vermillioif 


' 
















' 












' 




8 


8,958 
10,730 






Total 


693,439 


645,531 


1,330,000 


5,791 


5,637 


„,« 


1,350,428 





STATE OF IOWA. 





w„,.... 


„„..u,.... 


Aggregate 




M=l.. 


Feo.a... 


Xotal. 


«.». 


...... 


Tnlal. 


tdon. 


Ada- 


6,408 
4,481 


5,633 
5,689 

4,014 
3,944 

9,990 
3,740 


1,533 
19,931 

8,495 
8, IMS 
4,339 
4,910 








984 












Allsm.^ 


', 


; 


6 


13,937 








I 




i 






" 


j'g^ 








• 


» 


' 




EuclinQan 




Buena Vista 
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s hy Counties, Sfc. — Oofltiuucd. 



18,935 
' 5,944 , 



13,371 . 
as, 987 
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Table No. 41. — Population of the Uaited States hy Counties, ^. — Continued. 





*„,.... 




Aggregate 




M.,e. 


re.«,e. 


TquI. 


Male. 


Ftmrile. 


Toial. 


■■- 


H 


453 
8,701 

2, Ml 

1,833 

4,4aa 


8,079 

s,e« 

3,024 
1,551 
4,188 
S9S 
7,774 


16.780 
6,015 
4,465 
3,409 
8,810 

16,333 


20 




33 


m 




13 










.0 


« 


16 






3,409 




^ 


' 


^ 








47 


65 


113 










3,384 

w 

1,538 

2,196 

9,068 

5,971 
7,491 
3,395 


3,034 

5,554 
a, 314 
2,871 
1,384 

19,341 
375 

1,955 
9,489 

8,D09 
6,K5 
4.396 
6,731 

1,1S4 

75 

6,472 

3S1 


11,613 
4,959 

as-" 

81 

S.^5 
2,01 

10,267 

8,398 

J6B 
13,943 

756 














' 


1 



















139 












Pirik 


1 


3 


1 














29L3 


sbc** 








eii^ii>y 


818 














™-^ 


1 081 




14,518 




10,281 


^ 


14,933 
























Z""! 


« 


• 


' 


1,119 


























ToliJ 


353,^7 


319,917 


673,844 


566 


593 


I,Ofifl 


674,913 
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Table No. ^.—Population of the Um 

STATE O 



nit^d Slates hij Counties, ^. — Coutiniied, 

E OF KANSAS. 





W«,T.,. 




.™.. 


ABgrcgale 






















populK- 




Mate. 


Female 


Tolal. 


Male. 


'•■""''■ 


TeUU. 


"■'• 


f™ 


lo-l 




An 


730 


1,359 
3,410 


'h 




' 


ja 




. 


• 


^X 




3)5 


3,731 


6 0J6 
















B nn g» 






















B 






















B 


ffiO 


1B3 


432 


3 


1 


J 








437 


« 


4-7V 


338 


BJ3 












1 SOS 


ffiH, 


607 


1,335 


"84 












1 '^ 


D 






















D 3(1 


338 


l« 


3 B 














3-a 


D Jn 


■106 


•8,634 


8 042 


19 


" 


41 








8,083 


D m 






















Dug 


z 


3,7ea 
a, 850 

2,285 


laO 
6335 


• 


: 


ao 








K6d- 
303O 

158 

4 364 

4 9TO 


M di. 






















V 


45 
J3I 


S9 
1,594 


ooao 
~o 

'4JS 

1 ™J 


• 


^^ 


» 








a 80 

"436 
1 113 

1 i^4 


w 


e34 


654 


14«8 














143 


w 


338 


1,193 


"5131 


,, 


"4 


'■ 








3,619 


Total 


5S,... 


47,6^ 




,„ 


- 


- 




~ 


~ 


107 9M 




' 
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Table No. 41. — Population of the United States by Counties, Sfc. — OontBmed, 



STATE OF KENTUCKY. 





.,„... 




T«,.l 


,.«v.,. 


Aggie 




Male. 


famaJe, 


Toiiil. 


Male. 


f™. 


T0«, 




Male. 


EemEile. 


TO,,,. 


popula- 




96 


m 


T,8i7 


~ 


~ 


60 


7,907 


T51 


851 


1,002 


9,509 
















7'6g5 


743 




UK!2 


9,187 








6,033 








6,047 




669 


1,357 


7,404 








0,943 
















8,692 








19,539 


19 






13,587 


9,(a) 




4,078 


18,685 








9,47i 


89 


n 




9,613- 




1,939 


9,500 










9,403 


97 






9,451 








11,196 






563 


1,-m 

5,811 
5,590 


1 


2 


^17 


3,093 
S,833 
6,025 


3,447 
66 


3,320 
1,605 


6,757 
3,279 


14,860 
6,044 


tso 


-ofl 


32 


10,188 








10,971 






750 


11^031 


Brea 














4,790 










B dg 






lli,BT9 








10,386 


1,130 




2,340 


13,236 








5,815 




10 


18 


5,831 


708 


750 


1,458 




B 






7,1M 














■ 770 


7,937 






:»a 


6,S73 






39 


6^913 






9,403 


9, 3 IB 








8,409 






14 


3,423 


702 






9,915 








20,705 








90,793 






lie 


20,909 




J» 




5,«l 








5,533 








8,578 




M 


30 


8,170 
5,743 


97 


30 


i 


8,307 
5,800 


325 
5,119 


157 
341 

4,e:e 


309 
9,951 


8,516 
8,468 
91,627 








6,593 


64 


60 




6; 722 


3,449 


2,313 


4,763 


J1,4S4 






J 


8,041 


"b 


145 


303 


6,303 
5,533 


169 


180 
140 


958 


6,652 
5,781 










11 










486 


939 


8,798 


mb au 






5'e-4 






53 


sV 








7,340 


D esi 




5jtt 






36 




13,034 




1,731 


3,515 


15,549 








4,351 








4,373 




m 




4,645 


tt, 




■^ 


6,36.1 
11,399 


2© 


39B 


16 


6,379 

ia,5»4 


5,194 


4,821 


507 
10,015 


6,885 
*!,599 








10,35» 








10,471 






3,018 


12,489 








6,189 








6,341 






147 


6,33a 








8,860 


aiisi 






9,310 






3,384 


13,694 








4.2iia 








4,2J9 


in 






5i3l7 




X 


t3 


4,334 
8,857 


5, 


45 


B6 


4,348 
6,953 


3!9 


1,720 


3,573 


5,0.W 
10,53! 








7,630 


13 




30 


7,660 




377 


698 










I3,3D6 








13,383 


1,434 




9,845 


16,333 








7,628 












164 










63 


6,aja 








6,434 




1,164 


3,372 


8,806 


Gf 






8,350 




31 




8,397 






363 


8,760 








a,3r9 


7 






5,395 


409 


409 




6,913 




55 




12,626 








12,659 


1,313 


1,313 


3,530 


15,189 






60 


5,353 






15 








127 


5,494 


H 




94S 


10,341 


89 






10,490 






3,939 


13,779 








8,B7« 


40 






8,^5.1 


694 


701 




10,348 








8,418 


39 




77 


8,495 


3,U46 


9,721 


5,787 


14,282 


H 


063 


5! 


8,603 
5,739 


14 


6 


3S 


8,638 
5,759 






3,311 


"'^8 


H pk 






9,835 


13 






9,846 




1,041 


3*009 


IMiS 




5b 


91 


3,059 








3,030 




3 




3,1B7 






37 143 


77,093 






i,007 


79,100 




5,601 


10,304 


89,404 








5,871 








5,767 




1,765 


3,696 


9,465 








5,960 










13 






5,308 


K 




J35 


34,315 






85 


sj'.ooo 








95,457 


K 




89 


7,034 


90 


HI 


184 


7,313 


951 












33 


6,937 


3 


1 


4 


5,991 


46= 


4aj 


900 


6,891 
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Tablk No. 41. — Population of the United States l)y Counties, ^. — Contluued. 



4,797 
6,671 



STATE OF KENTUCKY. 



3,958 
3.450 


8,114 
7,059 


2,Sfi,l 


5,855 


!>,y/i 


1S,29S 




4,167 


■j,m 


»,554 


a, 507 




S,-il3 





Male. Female. 



3,7!a 
1,932 
3,874 



3,105 
5,318 

a,eai 
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Tablk So. 41. — P'ljiidation of the United Stales hy Counties, ^. — Continned. 

STATE OF LOt7i81A«A. 





3,781 


B:JnIl™ge,B?.. 


3,72- 


raloQllouge.W.. 














S,S06 
a, 361 






Caroll 






S,ilB5 








K4 






Feliciana, E 


9,140 


■feliciuin, W 
























Lalhurehe 


3,98S 


Livingsion 


1,649 






MnreliDuse 


3,115 


KatctiundiBS 












OpeJouMS 


5,488 


FtoqueiDtnes 


l,4Be 




a,a« 










-8(. Jlenuird 


1,077 


Sl.ClmrLea 




Sl.HeLoQS 


i,eo7 


St. James 


1,7SB 


St.JolintheBapd3( 




Sl.Ma.lln'B 


a, 760 


SI. Maiy'B 




B(. Tammany 


1,085 






Tvire Bonne 


3,835 






Vermillion 


1,559 














Tolf.1 


13S,736 



9,036 

a. 758 

3,7S3 



5,898 
^,078 
5,897 



3,«j; 
5,005 



Note — 173 Indians included in while populalioii, 
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Table No, 41. — Fopidation of the United States hij Counties, ij~c. — Contiaued. 







wn... 




A?gre?51t 






Fern.,,.. 


Toinl. 


Male. 


Feniiile. 


To«,. 




Andu og 


MOO 


15,105 


30,715 




^1 


J, 


39. 7M 


Lunb "" 


38 9. 


10,34B 


75,116 


14 


363 


36 


75,591 


n no K 


;::: 


9,989 
IS, 407 


30,388 


SI 


19 


40 


so, 403 


K n b 


2 49 


38,014 


5.5,311 


74 


70 


144 




Ln or, 


H 191 


IB, ISO 

ia,633 


33,581 


z 


33 


130 




Oi d 


IS 600 


n,B96 


36,696 


1 


1 






P 


7 sua 


S4,B57 

10, sea 


73,633 
15, OS! 


56 


43 


99 


73,731 


"Irt u 


3; 


48 


S3 


2('t9[) 


w'"o 




17,827 


36,733 
38,433 


10 


14 


34 


33,753 


W 3b n(! n 


1 550 


30,810 


43,360 


t)5 


79 


174 




\Dk 


"Ba-s 


33,398 


63,054 


33 


36 


63 


63, m 


TOU 


36^ 


310,433 


635,953 


659 


668 


1,^7 


638,379 



leluded m nliita poiiulatiUD. 
)P MARYLAND. 



Allfghany 

Ballimore CLly.. 
BnlUmore Count 

Cal»en 

CaroUne 

Cecil 

Cbatles 

DorclleslEr 

Frederick 

Harfotil 

llowHrd 

Konl 

M6nieoineiy., . 

Talbot 



2,867 
19,462 : 



S I,«U a. 
3 S,311 4. 



13,338 
13,367 
16,33:1 
33,337 
15,961 
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Table No. 41. — Population of tJie Vkiled States hy Counties, <^. — Cor 



STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS, 





.„■«,. 


.a..c..o..„. 


A^rc^aia 




















Male. 


Fepiale. 


Total. 


M»)o. 


Fsmalc- 


Total, 


lion. 


Bama ab e 


n 4 


ia,l15 


35,890 


55 


45 


lUO 




Bra 01 


^Boa 


37,304 


93,910 
91,8S8 


£63 


831 


i,eio 


55,190 

93,794 


Csex 
Fianlt n 


15 73 


3,ois 

65,387 
15,570 


164,95a 

31,370 


S9 


» 


■ » 


4,403 
185,611 


Ilaaipde 
Hamp h e 


S- »7 


3g,876 
19,080 


58,883 

3T,5ea 


314 


a» 


254 


37' 833 


Hiddlesei 




113,755 


BIS, 458 


m 


.«4 




316,354 


Naniuokot 


o 37 


J,Ka 


6,966 


55 


M 


lae 


8,094 


Rymoiuh 


S2,6G 


K,347 
B9,S47 
79,741 


100, Toa 

84,329 

ioo,aB 

158,890 


ais 


''» 


a-is 

2,398 
769 


109,950 
84,769 
lfti,70a 
159,659 




5^2,344 


629,^0 


M.,,464 


4,4S9 


.,... 


9,603 


l,S3l,06S 



6TATE OF MICHIGAN. 





|,.....„.. 


,„.:... 


Ag;regalc 




Mnls. 


Female. 


TOU. 


Ma,.. 


Foni, 


T0.1, 


Mal. 


.ea,a,e. 


Tcilol. 


Uon. 


Al 


123 
8,575 

101 

11,548 
in,lfiil 
15,335 

-« 

8,573 

779 

13^343 
6,100 

9,330 
a.663 


TS 

926 

d,601 
430 

10,804 
3 

li,3l9 
3,733 

im 

7,950 


16,039 
B90 
179 

13,800 

ai,%B 
ao,9« 

39,163 
1B,3S3 

1,503 
13,90i 

16,460 

33,451 

4',033 
23,643 
8,a93 

17,308 
18,613 














16,087 
290 




34 


34 


58 
















A rm 
















36 


195 
851 


6 

376 
l,3S8 








13,858 
3,164 
^378 

ao,9«i 

29,564 










*'en 
























Cm 




















13 


* 


M 




























16^476 




9 


■- 


16 


















93 


ai 


44 








99,498 
14 


























^ 


...^^ 


30 


















25,675 




103 


176 







9,234 








17,435 


Ionia 


93 


17 
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Table No. 41. — Population of the United Slates by Counties, Sfc. — Continued. 



8TATE OF MICUIGAN, 





....... 




""■"• 


Aggreeale 




M.,e. 


F^al. 


To»,. 


Male. 


Fem 


T..,. 


Mole. 


,.-.. 


Total, 


a™. 


I bill 


14,101 

113 

13,781 

16,038 

11,738 

1,735 
1,029 

2,08; 
9,335 

1V45 

18 
3,011 

IB 
6,764 
M,U14 
4,211 
SB 
6,3M 
11,087 
2,027 

J 8, 067 
37,210 


67G 

63 
11,548 
14,564 
6,915 

18,347 
7,959 

361 
9D9 

889 

373 

10, 4M 

1,588 

18,307 

1,533 
6,041 

5,793 
12,537 

94 
5,080 
10,113 
9,255 

36!a64 


96,486 
175 

24,aj7 

14,685 
1,597 

16, S» 
S9,780 

9,734 

1,918 

91,564 
3,957 
3,EB3 

37,S59 

S7 

13,167 

19,557 
28,55! 

14,901 
35,049 

73,874 














1443 




107 


78 


185 








' 














9 
32 


168 


319 
3 
63 










Liueer 


313 


315 


698 


3a,7is 

14,754 

e.i5a 

38,119 
16,851 








90 


90 


189 


' 




IS 


8 
134 


60 

1 

1 
94 
309 




Varqaeae 


13 


» 


97 


9,rai 
831 




















59, 












Musteeon 


















Newigo 


95 


S. 


49 


2,760 


Oc».. 


283 


■" 


570 


1,816 




Z 


14 


94 








4,568 
13,215 


SainiUau' 


I 


< 


' 


18 


20 
96 


38 


43 


» 


.. 


19,6^ 








,'jjl, 


St Joeepb-s 


31 


10 


K 


1 


la 


2! 




i 


■: 


» 




ulTZ 


88 


:i 


,,i 


15,^4 
35,689 












T 


m,m 


349,880 


739,799 


3,567 


3,9^ 


B,799 


,- 
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Table No. 41. — Populationof theUnited States hy Counties, ifc. — Continued. 



STATE OF MINNESOTA. 





....... 






AseKgaie 




M.. 


F.„,.le, 


Total. 


Male. 


Fern, 


T^al 


„«.. 


Pemnle ' Tolal 


■r* 


Ate 


a,563 

17 
3S 

38 

sen 
las 

4,867 

9,074 

19S 

1,811 
4,812 

139 
3,670 

BO 
70J 

EOS 

14 
3,068 

5,047 
1S5 

45 

a, 330 
138 
4. 043 


a,Ea9 
w 

3,311 
760 

4,185 

!S9 

8,a« 

1,556 
4,109 
S,953 
3,140 

118 
8,408 

579 

147 

1,554 

15 

1,614 

4,477 
53 
113 

5,850 

103 

3, MO 


a, 106 

4,8oa 

9,358 

6,108 

1,799 

1«» 

9,oaa 

3,797 

1,333 
13,542 
3,367 
8,071 

6,645 

76 
30 

6,973 

587 
3,ai6 

3,713 

3S 

9,594 

S3B 

146 
19,080 

7,539 










1 


^ 


























■" 


132 


309 




bT ' 










BlueEanh 




' 


^ 




4,803 


3 


^ 


.; 
















CMiton 






























5,106 




5 


'' 


13 


J 


37 


75 


Chisago 


1,743 




■■■;; 


■■;;■ 


39 


39 


^' 


30 




' 


9 0»3 




3,797 
















Faribault 

Fillmore.... 




























13,643 
3,367 
















Gond 


I 


3 


>; 












■ 


■ 








IsanW. 




















1 


> 


34 


IB 


43 






















^. 


















Ke^nsbect ... 


















10 


10 


30 


1. 


» 


SO 


















MoLBoi 






























^?'" 


= 




' 




1 


> 


73 






onongll 




; 


; 


" 


13 


"> 


















HicoUel 


1 




■ 


» 


31 


6. 


3,77.1 


























Z 


604 

: 


1,» 














p*"*"" 








' n 


Pino 


H 


^ 


1. 


1 




p^"' 








4B 


4, 


» 






30 


40 


70 






' 




" 




p. 


4 


7 


11 
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Table No. 41. — Population of the United States by Counlies, dc. — Coutinucd. 

STATE OP MINNESOTA. 





WHTB 


,.. 


COLOBED 








A s p„ate 










«al. 


..^.ale 


T.U, 


».,. 


Pern 


To«, 




Fe =1= 


To-U 




B L™. 


164 


91, 


ar 










, 


144 


4nfi 


fel bur a 


S,4S4 


"141) 


4 aw 








' 




' 


n. 


Sbley 


i^ 


"^ 


lung 

4 oO" 


J 


J 


3 








4u05 


Steele 


15,19 


1 34 


apfi3 
















ToUd 


SM 


137 


430 














430 
























Wabasha 


39-h 


3 338 


7 211 


7 


7 


14 








7 228 








2593 
















Kashnelo 


3436 


IZs. 


6 043 


10 


p 


/, 


4» 


31 


73 


1 JIB 


ft ifeU 


"081 


1611 


3-^ 


■ 


^ 










3TJ9 


Total 


.,,«M 


77,50, 


168,495 


.» 


,33 


^. 


1,B54 


1,115 


a,36ii 


179,133 





E OP HI39ISSIFPE. 



741 


1,535 


1,000 


a, 283 


1,75B 


3,751 


4,093 


8,940 


a,74a 


5,306 


244 


.5B7 


rs7.i3 


14,156 


1,455 


S,9» 


3,011 


6,453 
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Table No. 41. — PopulaCion of the United States by Counties, i^o. — Coiitinue<i, 



STATE OF MISSISSIPPI. 



Lauderdale . 
tawtence . 

Leake 

LonndeB.... 
HadiEon.... 

MailoD 

Hareball .... 

Monroe 

NesbobB.... 

Noxubee.... 
OkUbbeba.. 

Perry 

Fike 

Fantolnc . . . 

SlmpBon.... 

TalJaliatcbie. 

Tippah 

Tiibondi^. 
Tunica 

Waabioglon 
Waj-ne 

Winstan .... 
Yalabusha... 



10,135 
9,913 



1,749 


3.379 


9,66. 


V,TJ7 


15, MS 


S»,687 


:i,ci5i 

4,153 


B,557 


13,794 


380 


4.93S 


3,603 
11,133 


a. Will 


7.59a 


aa,ii3 


3,657 


%Z 


13,635 
8,139 


l,ltO 


a,3a4 


6,030 




3,195 


7,638 


1,91? 


3,SI7 


5,019 


3,S57 


6,331 


aa,s5o 


3,577 


4,981 




5,1)72 


13,763 


30,61)0 



STATE OF MISSOURI. 





w«-.... 


,.....„„.. 


r 


....... 


ptipbla- 




Male, 


F.™ale 


T.,a,. 


.Uiile. 


F„. 


IO« 


Male. 


Peniale 


~ 


Adair 


4,449 
5,884 
a,S54 
3,855 
3,050 


3,994 
5,065 
9,0S4 
3,254 
3,7S8 


8,436 
10,949 
4,57i^ 
6,909 

3 


» 


{ 


, 


8,445 
10,970 

7,74B 


5^ 


m 




8 531 












B.075 




6 


' 


1. 


B«t0ii 


4 17 


I,t!I7 
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Table No. 41. — Population of the Uidted States hy Counties, Ifc. — Continued. 



STATE OF MIS80UR1, 



33,831 

5,034 
1V,449 



5,334 
5,SM 
0,414 



14,644 
5,1^ 
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Table No. 41. — Population of the. United States hy Counties, Sfc. — Continued. 

STATE OP MISSOURI. 



Madi!iaD,... 
Hsrifs 

HcDooillil. . . 

Miller. 

HiaBlsBippi.. 

HOIllKOU... 

Monroe..... 

Montgomerj 
Morgan . . . . , 
NewMaddd 

Nodawaf... 
OrFgoa 

Ozark. 

Peniscot.... 

Pf-ry 

Penis 

PQlk 

Putnam 

Ralls 

Ray 

Ripley 

S[. Charles . 
Bl. Clair..... 
Bl. Fraogois 
SI. Genevier 

Bchuytec,.. 
ScoUand . .. 

Ecoit 

Bhannoa... 

Shelby 

Stoddard... 

Taney 

Texas 
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Table No. 41. — Population <^ the United States hy Counties, Ifc. — Continued. 



BTATE OF MISSOURI. 





w„,r.,. 


nuB COLOSKD 


r 


=..v.. 


Mlg'Xe 




* i 


T.:a,. 


«»,». 


Fem. 


Tom,. 


Male. 


Female. 


TO,.,. 


lion. 


w 


■ 1,234 
4,550 

3,476 

a,a6i 


3,564 

4,iau 


s',67U 
5,381 
6,87J 
4,443 


5 

ja 


13 


35 


5,388 
0,879 
4,443 


134 


137 


i,03e 


8839 




9,723 


Wr^ht 


. 7,039 


Toial 


.63,144 


500,365 


1,053,50!) 


1,697 


1,875 


3,&5a 


1.057,08 


57,300 


57,571 


114,931 


1,1^.012 



STATE OF .\EW HAMPSHIRE. 





— - 


w.,„.. 


........... 


m"^«. 




M.,.. 


F..,» 


T.,.,. 


..,.. 


,.„,.. 


Tolal. 


lion. 




,- 


8,376 
13,698 

aois36 

33,107 

ao,9«) 

35,436 


13,154 
49,237 
63,033 

50,025 
31,46-3 


1. 


■1 


^ 


13,549 


ss 


i 


3J 


i!7,434 
13,161 

6V40 






T 


13^041 






166,016 


325,579 


B 


ail 1 404 


333,073 





w=.™. 


f REK COtOBSO. 


ToBl 
free. 


...V... 


A,rg'.o 




«a,e. 


Kcina,^. 


Toml. 


Male, 


Fe-oale. 


Touil. 


Mole. 


Fein 


Toul 




All lie 


15,743 
3,411 
1(1,651 
47,385 
9,152 
30,717 
10,519 

10,641 
13,501 


5,544 
9,63^ 
34,077 
16,140 
3,446 
10,450. 

49,rj5 

8,585 

16^335 
17,691 
16,863 

16,964 


3];SS3 
6,857 

97,130 

33,854 
35,194 
33,504 
36,688 
33,990 


1,176 

670 

787 

1,049 
1,325 


90 
l'398 
970 

394 

675 
1,333 


194 

a 574 
, 3 

175 

79S 

S6jS 


11 86 
34 45 
98,877 

3J6.,0 

3>8U 
39 34b 


^ 


. 


^ 


11 80 






ButlingiOQ 


49 J> 


Cape May 

Cumberlanil 

Edsei 

Glouceslcr 


lt,60S 
98,8-7 


Mun^idiHI 


33 6^4 


Miidlesci 

Morris 


3 34i> 
34 0-7 
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Table Wo. 41. — Population of the United States hy Counties, S^. — Continued. 



STATE OF «EW JEE3EY. 





WH^,. 


rR 


.„„. 


... 


Tr 


....... 


iSg'te 




M.,e. 


Ffmiile. 


To.,r. 


M^«. 


'•" 


T..I. 


..,.. 


p... 


T«0J 


lian. 


Ocean 


5,634 
ia,!)38 
10,353 
10,243 
ll,9SS 
13,061 
14,431 


5,«8 
H,516 
g,740 

iD,3ie 

11,600 
13,854 

i;j,6i3 


11,0^ 
93,454 

90,460 
23,^9 

ai,9i5 

S3, 046 


353 
165 


305 
l,l!95 

ISO 
463 


5S7 
3,482 


39^011 
a!,4S3 
^043 

37,730 
33,433 








11 1-8 






a 


» 








«■— ' 


• 


' 


■ 


33,057 










37't80 






' 


' 






' 


T LI 


«,» 


.,^ 


i46,G!l9 


I3,3IQ 


13, DOS 


...a. 


»,.„ 


• 


„ 


>. 


613 035 




' 



STATE OF NEW YORK. 



31,455 
71,091 



1,663 
34,000 



34,954 
Si, 077 
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Table No. 41. — Population of the United States by Counties, Sfc. — Gontinucd. 

STATE OP NEW YORK- 





w,„r«,. 


r>«™oK... 


AEe«6»le 




M„o. 


F..=,., 


TOU.. 


M.I. 


f™^.. 


T0U.1. 


.... 


On 


30 645 


31,055 


61,700 


1,098 


1,084 


e,H2 


63,819 






14,044 


ae,586 


69 






98,717 






36,564 






IGO 


335 


75,958 


O B 


i 911 


95,030 


49,950 


113 


94 


207 


SO, 157 


P m 




6,967 


13,8L9 








14,0ffi! 




4a8 


96,516 




1,689 


1,705 


3,387 


57,391 


R L 


41 8 


43,400 


65,970 




547 




ee,328 


n h i 


1_ 38 


19,59! 


24,833 








95,49a 


ItDCkl d 


il M. 


10,360 


91,943 


S89 


9.'^0 


549 


92,4re 






SS,805 










51,799 






9,862 


19,761 














16,961 


33,985 


S48 


930 




W,469 


i Jl 


9«4 


9,976 


18,740 


96 


in 


913 


18,840 
98,138 




33 81 


32,363 










66,690 








83,630 




31 


59 


83,689 


B 9 Ik 


sne ^t 


SO, 783 


4L,477 


833 


9 IS 


i,7r8 


43,975 




16 19 


15,473 


39,991 


47 






33,385 


T 


14 a, 




98,500 


130 


118 


948 


98,748 






15,(573 










31,409 




38 1611 


aK,6ii 


74,779 






1,609 


78,381 


V. 1 


n- SJ9 


93,646 


45,645 


136 


193 


959 


45,901 


w 




10,343 










91,434 






23,353 










47,7ra 


Wi m 




15,883 


31,916 












48 9 8 


48,949 


20^33 


1,1^ 


1,198 


9,970 


99,497 
20,S!M 


T 1 


,910 4 


1,^1,3.6 


3,831,730 


93,173 


95,897 


49,005 


3,680,735 



N —140 Indims iiiclailed ia while populatiun. 
STATR OF NORTH C 



6, UK 
13,664 
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Table No, ii.— Population (if the United States by Counties, ^.— Continued. 



3,17a 

1,416 
3,003 



Cumberlond . . . 
Cuniluck.... 

Davie 

EOgeconibfl . . . 
Fonylb 



0,9^ 
4,171 
3,4»4 



3,543 
t,133 
a, 003 



i 15,310 
I 3,97S 
1 16,431 



Haynood .. 

Henfbrd.... 
Hifde 



a,97j 

2,734 
3,676 



5,678 
S,435 
5,543 
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Table No, 41. — Population of iTic United Slates iy Counties, 4r-— Continued, 

STATE OP NORTH CAROLINA. 



Male. Fern. loin 



Jticbmond... . 

Sobeeon 

RocklbgEiam . 

Ronan 

Bulheiftirrl . . 
SampaoQ.... 

aiokea 

Union 

Wake 

Wilkes 

WUson , 

Yadkin 



15,326 
4,951 



STATE OP OHIO. 





........ 


r.... ....... 


Ageiefiale 




Mal. 


FciDalo. 


Tolal. 


Male. 


Female, 


Tolal. 


ion, 




9,830 

17,817 
18,166 


9, 285 

15,?60 
10,i9S 

17,584 

16,945 
7,799 

ia,S35 
15,695 


60,204 
19,115 

aa,B35 

31,780 
so, 978 

35,401 
23,842 
d5,lll 
15,697 

S4,803 

KJ,aoi 

20,6^ 


50 
33 

190 
439 


55 
3! 
9 

196 
M5 

m 

IS 
S33 

m 


1,116 

78S 


SO 309 




la'iss 












9l'364 








38,a9a 






35,840 




'' 






'g^ 










Columbiana 


16,314 1 16,342 


KtesB 
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Tablb No. 41. — Populat 



n of the JJaited States hij Counties, ^. — Continued. 

STATE OF OHIO. 



!%419 


S3, 008 




93,641 


33,6S4 


77,139 


12, W3 


25,52S 


5,739 






23,771 




94,^ 


H,9ao 


30,281 


7,3as 


15,946 


03,485 


48,783 


B,7a7 


14,043 
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Table Ko, 41. — Population of tlit United Stales hy Counties, 4r. — Continued. 





„„.,. 


r.... ....... 






.,.,.. 


Teinale. 


TOU,. 


Ma,.. 


F«™a.e. 


Tolal. 


«... 


p 




10,711 


aJ'ew 


33 


59 


134 


24,508 

ai,iSO 


Ki an 




6,133 
15,599 


i-i,mi 


13 


6 


18 


3l'm 






15,!!59 




1,379 


i,4oa 


S,781 


35,071 


S 




10,KQ 
ll,flM 


SI, 374 
E3,974 




159 


^ 


24,297 








30,745 




73 


li« 


30,863 


^ 




8,347 
S1.S75 


16,913 


^ 


ase 


m 


4M^ 


m 




13, Kl 
15,361 
16,051 

4,987 
6,575 


30,576 

IB^ISM 
10,170 
13,478 


'i 


49 
37 


» 


97,344 
30,656 

16,507 

13,631 






i2,Bia 


Ii6,£!fi 








56,903 


; ' 




is,ia3 

8,471 


32,456 
16,632 


313 


^a 


=; 


36,263 




1 


17,366 


"" 




7,^60 


15,354 


23 


ic 


41 


15,596 


Toul 


,,„.,» 


1,131,118 


a,302,838 


18,443 


18,.31 


as,6ia 


2,339,511 



— 30 Indians included in wbiie populstioa. 





.H,T.. 




,...™. 


Aggre^IB 




Mak. 


.=.a,. 


To,al. 


Mal. 


,.,.. 


r«., 


Ma,., 


Fa,na,e 


To»l. 


,..„. 


1,8U6 

334 

1,957 
2,739 
l,9S8 
3,735 
3,737 

2' 446 

3,104 


1,353 
189 

900 

3,044 
2,976 

1,680 


3,059 

3,484 
496 

316 

3,m 

6^63 

4I12S 
3,&13 


^ 


= 


.. 


^ 


13 


34 


3,074 


r,,.u™ 


■-." 


' 


'. 


3,46S 




















'i 


3 


10 


K3 


Jackson 
JoB.pb.ne 


3 


la 


42 


3,303 


Mulmumjl. 


^^ 




« 


i:i 
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Table No. 41, — Population oftke United States hy Counties, ^. — Continued. 



STATE OF OREGON. 





„.,... 




,..,„.. 


Aggregaie 




„.,.. 


Female, 


TO.. 


Ma., 


Fein, 


,„.,. 


Hale. 


Female 


Tolal. 


lion. 


Tlla k 


i:i 


497 
1,443 


2,780 
3,244 














BS 




1 


a 


; 


1 


I 


J 


1 B5Q 












' 




' 












' 


Total 


31,451 


l»,709 


53,161) 


76 


sa 


... 


64 


113 


m 






' 



E OF PENXaVLVANlA. 



35,797 
26,738 



13,613 
ia,657 



8,375 
23,911 



48,755 
40,093 
48,766 
30,597 
5,915 
49, 4K 

3R,9ag 
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Table Xo, 41. — population oftlic United States hy Counties, ^.. — Cootimieil, 

STATE OF PEN\9YLVANIA. 





™- 1 


............ 


ABtregalo 




Male. 


re™.e. 


Tolcd. 


.,.,.. 


Female, 


Teal. 


.0-. 




15,E«a 

18,053 
4,728 

18,35a 
8.009 
8,613 

eissi 

23,978 

U,5B9 
SOT, 158 

6,051 
«,667 

7,516 
13,1^ 

a, 980 

18,465 
16,101 

13,084 
10,101 

ia,3a8 

86,691 
6,512 


15,836 
21,380 

6,018 

6^368 
23,787 
14,307 
11,085 

3,050 
5,404 
43,486 

I3'289 
9,648 

14,841 

1»,038 

1.'>,2S0 
26,613 
B,W3 
33,369 


43,696 

37,000 
8,859 
36,575 
15,925 
16,631 
69,596 
13,939 

28,807 
Sa,674 
543,344 

15,000 
96,731 
5,ffi!S 
36,0.-.8 
30,942 
14,090 
24,974 
19,1J9 

32,199 
53,304 

66! 834 


197 


37 


39'J 


31 831 




43,753 




■ 


37' 399 




8,85« 




187 
69 

9 


404 
13,008 

97 

2W3 
663 


40 




ie'340 
















' 








92' 793 
















' 












5' 637 








31' 044 




14,145 




Wanen 


19,190 












' 










T m 


1437 946 


l,4ai,K0 


2,849,266 


26,373 


30,476 


56,849 


9 906 115 




i '' ' 


' ' 





WH.B. 




Agaregate 
popula- 
'<on. 




M=.e. 


Female. 


Total. 


..,.. 


Feiaalo. 


™. 


B- tol 


10,196 
8,931 


4,469 
9,006 
10,878 
54,815 
9,198 


8,599 

21,1174 
105, 8aj 
18,199 


153 


462 
1,079 


308 


8907 






NewDort 
















Total 


8-,3.. 


«,» 


170,668 


,,», 


2,121 


..«■ 


174 630 




' 
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Table Xo. 41. — Foimlalion of tlcc United States hy Comities, &c. — Continued. 

STATE OP SOUTH CAEOLINA. 





w».™. 




TQtal 
free. 


...V... 


AsB'le 




Male. 


FemaLe 


Tolal. 


Ma,.. 


Pern. 


Tolal. 


Mala. 


F.„.„. 


To^, 




Abb Dl 


6,76e 

3,486 
3,614 
2,249 

3,S*1 

a,S66 
S,IMI3 
3,035 
5,165 
4,C30 
5,S04 
3,683 
3,601 
4,(197 

3,477 
9,147 
3,4Sfl 

2,7IS 
6,K6 


5,731. 

6^306 
3,339 
14,427 
3,612 
3,74» 

4,104 

V32 
1,424 
7,351 
2,698 
2,545 

5'a64 
4,703 

2,691 

4,011 
7,742 
3,380 
9,.380 
3,428 
4,991 
2,475 
5,803 


14,386 
12,702 
6,714 
39,168 

7,354 

a, 255 

6,433 
15,654 
6,373 
3,013 
14,631 
5,564 
5,048 
6,054 

9^333 
11,007 
5,373 

s,'ioa 

15,335 
6,863 

18,537 
6,857 
8,670 
5,187 

11,^ 


410 

60 

73 

30 

91 

89 
47 

25 

74 
81 

47 

65 
159 


183 
399 

93 

lOS 

35 


809 
1,6-32 

IS 

354 
62 
173 

103 

320 
189 


14,448 
13,343 

^810 
7,354 

4,599 
9,609 
8,434 
15,827 
6,577 
3,196 

5^603 

10,638 
9,377 

6^541 

8,313 
15,444 

18,679 
7,177 
8,834 
5,230 

11,518 


9,909 
3,958 
3;533 
15,484 

i%^ 

4,154 
15,331 
5,779 
IS, 040 
7,543 
9,143 
3,390 

3,668 
2,795 
6,633 
3,174 
4,807 

6,801 
8,162 
3,064 
5,445 

8,233 
5,378 
5,153 
4,M4 


10,593 
4,469 
8,879 

19,333 
6,574 
2,138 
4,413 

16,973 
6,098 

12, 0» 
7,991 
8,966 
3,659 

4,173 
3,855 
6,567 
3,028 
5,144 
3,M3 

8^421 
2,131 
0,560 
4,233 
8,449 
5,^3 
5,106 


8!«5 

33,530 

10,868 
4,348 

32,307 

24,000 
15,534 

18,109 

2^359 

5,630 
13,300 
0,203 
9,951 

13,695 
16,583 
4,195 

8,340 
16.683 

10,259 
9,984 


:^.i85 

22,873 


Aiidi^EOn 


cZ.;. ::;.::; 


40,053 
70,100 
18,121 

13,035 


Ohesleifield 


DfliliiiElon 


20,361 




9i,lll 
31,305 
21,8^j 


OreBDillJ 


K^aw 


13' 086 


Lflurena 

Leiinglon 


11,797 
33,858 
15,579 


Newbetty 


13,431 
20,879 
34,896 




18,307 
35,919 


Spanaoburg 

Sumter 


WiHiamrture.... 


15,489 






T Ml 


146, aoi 


145,187 


^1,388 


1,548 


5,366 


9,914 


»1,^ 


196,571 


»5,e3a 


ice, 406 


703.708 





STATE OF TE^NESSEE. 





WHITES. 




ir 


....... 


A,^'.e 




Male. 


Female. 


Tolbl. 


M.I0. 


Fem. 


Toul 


Male. 


Female. 


Toial. 


tien. 


A d 


4,193 

5,901 
6,999 
3,211 

6!733 


3,208 
7,210 
3,735 

5,810 
5,171 
3,070 
4,961 
e,606 


6,477 

7,318 
3,643 

10,470 
6,281 
8,530 

13,339 


95 
IS 


64 

le 


58 
34 


6,485 
14,840 
7,^ 
3,770 

io'ks 

8,535 
13,373 


3iK 
3,447 

3S1 
183 


981 
3,297 

isa 

2,074 


6,744 

680 
1,363 

4,064 


7068 


Bedford 


'i'^ 




4,459 






11 701 


"-"P''^" 


6,712 


Canoll 
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Table No. 41. — Poptdaiionofthc United States hy Counties, Sfc. — Coutiuaed. 

STATE OF TENNESSEE. 

SLAVES, ^^^,j^ 





a, KB 

4,108 

ifi,5!n 
e,f03 

4,149 
4,(B7 
4,078 
4,639 

9,4;b 

5,213 
6,038 

4,B6T 
8,735 

s'937 

3,aa 

5,401 
4,613 
6,988 
4,241 
5,6ia 
6,945 

4,0S1 

n,9ao 

6,878 

a,393 

1U,1!I6 

a, 453 

S9S 
8,058 
6,407 
3,105 
5,830 
6,0CQ 
2,837 
5,107 
8,893 

6,450 
5,864 




^ 


"-« 










on 










ock 






erson 




Phrey 




J 


~ 


OlD 


"'V 


linn 


■ihali 




iEf';:;;: 






„..,.. 


9,797 



8,836 
4,865 
10,249 



3, iffi! aa 

10,380 05 

11, 4M 45 

5,486 I S 
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Table No. 41. — Populudon of the United States lij Counties, ffc. — Continued. 



STATE OF TE\NE83EB. 





.■„™. 




r 


....... 


Agg-te 




Ma,.. 


F^al. 


Tmal. 


«.,. 


p™ 


T0«, 


Male. 


Female 


Tolal. 




Polk 


4,aM 

3,904 
2,176 
5,870 
5,SI8 
7,S4S 

4,a6B 
1)57 

6,134 
3,664 
fi,OM 

2,860 
8,910 

4,438 
6,760 
4,003 

i,m 

5,791 
6,991 


4,027 
3,936 

a,m 

5,860 
5,097 

v.soa 

1,742 

4,a5a 

S6l 

i3,ao7 

5,891 
3,541 
6,925 
6,975 
2,548 
2,943 

6,Eao 

3,638 
6,624 
3,875 
5,^ 
6,796 


e,26P 

4,346 
11,730 

14,744 
3,446 
8,590 
1,918 
30, «3 
12,015 
7,405 
12,309 
14,297 
5,408 
5,^ 
2,334 
8.761 
13,580 

13,985 
8,074 


93 

I 

61 


18 


99 
66 


8,affi! 

7,876 
4,376 

lo'404 

3,460 

8,S84 

7,461 

14,330 
S,4J7 
6,935 
9,342 
8,697 

7,846 
14,003 

e,33e 

16,108 


9,410 

945 

8,957 
2,147 

3,810 
8,71)6 

1,158 

642 
9,048 

6,088 
3,850 


SIO 

8,442 
6,i67 

993 

8,6M 

9,081 

319 
3,890 
2,583 

114 

6,279 
4,014 


1,748 

12,984 
69 

16,9.^3 
4,K8 
9,415 

7,700 
S,9S8 

839 
2,320 

1,269 
4,213 
1,14S 
19,307 


8728 






Rhcn 


4,991 


Robeilson 

Eulheiftird 


^'«8 








8,120 
48,092 




Stewin 


' 










Tipwn 


10,705 
6,117 
9,581 




WaBhirelon 


14,829 


We^Wy 


18,816 




93,^7 






ToLaL 


4as,Bio 


403,97a 


8=^,782 


3,538 


3,762 


7,300 


K34,0ba 


138,37l> 


139,349 


i>,v.. 


,109^1 







...... 


............ 


r 


...ves. 


A^te 




M.le. 


'— ■ 


Tolal. 


"■»■ 


Fem. 


r.., 


K.le. 


Female 


Touil. 




"«™ 


3,fi9S 
1,841 
839 
3,387 

3,392 


2,838 


6 30 
6 "J, 




• 




3 94 
9,401 


336 


1,694 
8 


3,668 
3,914 


10,398 
4,871 


' 






BoDrteial. 


399 






■::;::::■;.:::::: 


2,061 
7,013 

916 




5->9 

1103 

8,659 
6 


1,348 

2,451 
53- 


98 

5,lli> 
1,083 


4,799 








5,058 








Brazos 


9' 776 
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Table No. 41. — Population of the Umfed States hi/ Counties, fy;. — Oontimied, 



STATE OF TEXAa. 





«..r... 1 


,nB.co.u«.n. 


Total 


1 


Agrte 




Mol. 


^»a,. 


Tolal, 


Male. 


.,.,. 


rolal. 


free. 


Male. 


e.mle. 


Tat.1. 


„r 


g 


a, 003 

350 

'9,671 

65 


1,877 

a, 631 

2,965 

463 

4,^1 

92 


3,630 
3,352 
3,670 

a,Ma 

5,955 
4,936 

8,849 
107 








3,880 
3,352 

a,87i 

648 
6,(^1 
4,93S 

995 
8,852 








944 










184 

98 

1,703 
954 
1,583 


969 
33 


9,003 

3,475 
513 
3,946 












5,683 












^ 




1 




















as 


33 


60 


a KB 






Ciiambera 




^ 


I 


I 


,»,.« 


C if h 












,,3m 


3,841 


8,917 








8,217 


491 


SM 


1,047 
















8,398 
3,073 


1,939 


4, Ma 

3,837 








4,398 
3,837 


1,819 


1,740 
105 


3,559 




r 1^ 








' 














4,135 


9e 


3,391 

a,3oo 

4,780 
3,455 








3,391 
9,360 

4,780 
3,465 


st^ 


161 


306 
1,074 






























^83 


136 


351 
1,643 


5,031 












































Eastland 


5B 


43 


S9 








99 


























3,390 

as 

4'oia 

1,743 

3,75a 
1,9M 

3,733 


lias 

3,434 
3,578 

1,590 


4,143 

4,0^ 

43 

3,307 

7,496 
7,S0S 

3,SSS 

6,707 

2,703 
9,541 
4.891 
6,899 

463 








4,142 
4,036 

9,307 

7,498 

6,709 

3i;03 
3,541 
4,S91 
6,aS3 
4,839 


B45 


559 
8 


1,104 




Ensinal 


e 


8 


14 


*'"" 


...... 




'"9 


S3 

3,133 

693 

369 
I,60S 

a,S4l 


6fl 
837 

1,964 
1,994 

a,637 


1,71s 
3,786 
3,613 

1,748 

3,I6S 

95 














* 


6 


10 




Fon Bend 












Guadalupe 


5 


I 


^ 


S,K9 
5,444 


rid 


















8,059 




...... 


■■■■ 


.... 






















£46 
3,076 
3,304 


3, OK 
9,913 


6,917 

i,a» 








6,917 
1,K9 


88 

4,469 
381 


1,1349 
416 


8,784 


1 353 


Harris 


• 


' 


« 








U»y» 









2,12a 
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Table No. 41. — Papulation <f ilit United States hy Counties, §r. — Contiaued. 





w.„.... 


r«.BC.LOK... 


TOIKI 

ftee. 


...... 


Agg'lB 




M«,.. 


f™.,.. 


TOU.1. 


«a,e. 


Fern. 


™. 




7«inale. 


To(Bl. 


uo. 


H kU 




















2,819 
577 

513 






1,864 
657 

3,ti05 
3,937 

795 
S,05S 


1,614 

1,374 
3,935 
3,434 

s,eae 

1,764 


3,476 

3,0D3 
6,755 
5,939 
6,053 

1,396 
2,426 

3^799 


19 


16 


34 


3,479 
J,191 
3,003 
8.755 

B,Wi3 

3,426 
1,680 
3,79a 


27B 


330 

1,405 
998 
39 
567 
691 

261 


4,505 




3,653 


HonkinB 
















8,058 




jBik 








' 




10 


a 


!J 










1 


1 


• 


1,995 
430^ 
















i,aH 


1,601 


3^403 








1,844 
3,403 


27 


i 


533 












3,936 










KimWe 












30 


18 


43 


7 


• 


15 


61 








61 












3,805 
466 


''Z 


7,994 
B74 


1 


' 


I 


''." 


1,448 


"'m 


153 


10,136 
1,028 


I-™?*"™ 




2,ST3 


1,603 

4se 


4,161 
2,102 
3,4fi4 

1,047 








.4,238 
4,161 
2,110 
3,465 
SOfl 
1,047 


23 


1,975 
39 


2,690 
85 
















= 


J 


J 






4,537 












HcCullocli 








' 


MnLeiiBHD 


2,137 


1,665 


3,802 


' 


' 


• 


3,811 


l,»i4 


1,171 


S,395 


6,206 




359 


947 
tD4 


1,563 

one 








619 
1,347 

1,739 


1,085 


1,046 
53 


9,017 

18 

9,107 

106 


2938 




3 


..... 


G 








MatDEa[<l& 


3454 


3 


IS 


« 








Menora 








' 




1,952 

1,M 
3,233 

1.095 
l,3il 

750 
2,801) 

436 


1,680 

i,a» 

9,697 
1,011 

S,518 
13S 


3,639 

3,668 
5,930 
4,105 
9,106 
2.689 

1,394 
5,417 
3,991 
4,096 


^ 


".'.'. 


' 


3,633 
2,668 

9,106 
2,690 

1,394 
5,417 
3,991 
4,103 


201 

69 

9,091 


90 
1,371 

503 

68 

9,llr7 


35 

2i35» 
1,S90 

3,058 
4,198 


5,175 
849 


Monajue 

Monleomery 

Nac^ocbes 


^ 


I 


I 


6,999 








"I 


.': 


J. 


' 






Palo Pinto 


.,« 








' 


I 


I 




P^aio 


580 
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Table No. 41.- — Population of the United States hy Counties, S(c. — Contmued. 

STATE OF TEXAS. 





WH,.... 


,....o...... 


r 


«..v.,. 


Agg'tfl 




M«,e. 


Fe.a,«. 


Totnl. 


Male. 


Pem. 


Tolal 


Ma,e. 


Fern,,. 


T«u,. 


'""■■ 


«•"" 


''^ 


2,563 


5,491 
S,739 


a 


3 


...'. 


5,496 
1,366 


119 


1,108 


3,039 
a,358 


8,535 




4,997 




5,198 
1,350 

a,™ 


4,472 
1,133 

30 

3,84!) 
1,016 


as 

3,885 
5,170 


1 




' 


V77 
535 

3,536 
8,410 
2,400 
5,170 


3,03S 

45 

737 
3,433 


SG6 

687 

a,549 


M50 

4,m 




sue 






















650 














I 


..... 


; 




























G5 
2^670 

3,713 

aso 
a,Bsa 

363 

a^09s 


59 
3,320 
S,3fil 

J,27» 
ST! 

1,365 


194 

3,433 
3,377 

479 
3,453 
a, 757 
4,056 

646 
3,638 
3,031 
3,963 

SOO 








7,aio 

3,433 

3,ar7 

6,851 

3,455 
Q,7Sf! 

7;^ 
1,397 

3,638 
3,033 

26 












\ 


"2 


! 


1,891 
3,107 


1,231 

1,564 

468 

14 

2,038 

3,m 


3^136 

3^794 
27 

4lia5 












Tyler*' 
























VanZandl 


\ 


' 


^ 


3,^' 






lyashijielon 


' 


■ 


3 


15,215 










57 
503 


1,^8 
503 


9,734 
891 




"I--- 




..... 


...... 


4,529 

















































^,7.7 


192,497 


.,,.94 


,., 


,» 


=5. 


431,649 


91,189 


91,377 


,„,» 


604,315 
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Table No. 41. — Pnpidation of the United States hy Counties, Sfc. — Continued. 

STATE OP VERMONT. 











,, 


E COLORED 


rtggresale 












™.,.. 


Tolal. 


Male. 


Female. 


Tolal. 


Uon. 


Add- 


9,795 
13,iM8 
13,G69 

fi,aoi 
ia,755 
B,ai5 

IB, 267 

]4,oaa 

13,573 
16,493 


11,978 
B,S50 

io,ais 

14,124 

a,m 

13,876 
9,346 

13,5fi7 
13,376 
18,573 


23,921 
18,345 

28,073 
5,786 

4,271 

25,431 
18,901 
35,e05 

2g',949 


i 


i 


93 


34 010 












33,171 






" 


'; 


12S 




"" 










13 


35,455 


^ 




35,946 














T 11 


«,«. 


155,974 


314,369 


^1 


" 


- 


315 OSS 







STATE OP VlfiGiNIA. 





.HT.. 




r 


SL.VEe. 


Agg'le 




Ma,« 


Fern. 


To. 


Male. 


re.. 


ro.,. 


Male. 


Female. 


Tcal. 


Uon, 


Accoma k 


53, 


34 


10 631 


1,629 


1,789 


3,418 


14,079 


2,253 


2,255 


4,507 


18,586 






S9o< 


VIK 




338 








6,7a 


13,911 


26,635 


Aleiaodna 


4 731 


S 111 


9 80: 


56, 


e^L 


1 415 


1 ,268 


496 


m 


1,361 


12,652 


Al egtony 


3,^ 


1 416 


5 643 


SO 


40 


13 


5,775 


636 




99Q 


6,785 


Am a 










gy 




J, 088 


3,806 


3,847 


7.655 


10,741 


Ad hew 










la^ 




7,464 


3,241 


3,038 


6,978 


13,749 


Appo a 01 


"09 


^039 


4 lit 


IM 


8 




4,289 


2,310 


2,2!» 


4,000 


8,889 




10 sa 












23,13J 


3,851 


3,785 






Bl bone 


445 








6 


13., 


8,863 


41 






8,958 
























3,676 


Cedlbd 


336 


7 15: 


14 386 


06- 


240 


JI4 


14,69- 


5,245 


4,931 


I0,17f 


2.1,008 






5"9( 






15" 


261 




766 


68. 


1,65 






3,4t>^ 


9,233 


4 68 










69 


69 


156 


4,840 












16 




8,74 






2,76 


11,516 




"KV 












4,88 


6" 


54 


10< 




Booke 


3,70 


a,7i 


6 4_^ 


2 




5 


5,47 


6 


12 


1 


5,494 






3,533 






3J6 




5,66 


4,575 




^l4 


14,800 




1 43! 












2,76 


IJ 


19 


3< 


9,793 


Buckingl am 




305 


604 


183 


17 




6,40 


4,499 


4,312 


8,81 


15,213 












16 










30 


B,lffiO 




1 31 




a. B" 








9,49 


6 


3 






CampbeU 


6 9b 


66 


13 W 


487 




1,W!I 


14,61 


(1,055 


5,Kki 


n,sei 


26,197 












42 


84 


7,7fr 


5,124 


5,548 


10,67 


18,464 


Carrol 


3m 


3,86 


7 71 


1 




3 


7,751 


11 


14. 


Sffi 


8,013 
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Table No. 41. — Population of the Untied States hij Counties, Sfc. — Coutiimcd. 

STATE '>P VIRGINIA. 

BMVES. AK'ta 



3,163 
S,37b 



5,Jfi9 


10 


3.38 


1,336 


3,773 


3,346 


iiiaai 


5,180 


5,726 


iX 


7,701 




5,35U 


2,509 


14,387 




3.707 


a; 




39 


&,m 


2,834 


4,517 


3,aiio 


v,vuo 


H03 


8,807 
3,036 


a,oea 


11,«23 
19.700 


595 


4,443 








7,73! 


4,70i 


13,B0: 


sa 




10,943 




2,535 


3,017 


■" 


iw 




3.ais 


l,31i 


10,575 


a,04i 


13,965 


1,234 


S,» 


3,«oe 


3,00 

s,as3 


1,434 


10,20 


39-2 


4.791 


» 


16,37 


2,770 



13,790 
12,105 



,23 I 2, B 
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T — P f I d b \ —C nued. 





















gs'le 


NT 






















npnla- 


B 





48 


■B 

















S 


3,854 


It us 
























Han 


351) 


306 


















12,721! 


Hai» 


55C 




8,511 
















9,173 


M Uh 


83 


34 


3,86= 


«J 






1)8 


50- 


06 


00" 


7,091 


Dow 
























Mk rg 






















90,(196 


Uei 












an 






% 




6,319 


MI 


9e 




















4,364 


H tgmiy 




53 










98 








10,617 




SM 






"S 














13,048 


M rae 


ta> 




















10,757 


gn 




B' 










633 


46 






3,7aj 




838 


es 




66 




80 






3, 




13,693 


N 


26 


939 













JOO 




33 


13,015 


N w 






















5,884 




31 




















4,697 


Nrf 













80 






SI 




36,227 


N 






19t 


















Nonh m m 




J9 


^ 








09^ 


66 




39 


7,531 


N 














386 




^ 


63 


8,339 




OHO 












a- 




oS 




93,134 


Ore Be 


399 


r 




88 










50 


85 


JO, 851 
3,109 






5j 




s 








96 






9,359 


P 








9(1 






99 








8,164 


ra la 


S 


86 






333 










31 


39,104 


JS 


503 


4a. 


3,9" 


J 




5 


% 








2,045 






9t 


36 








OS 








3,953 




T- 




3,^ 










% 


33 




8,39S 


tea 


F- 


6, 














30 




3,313 


E 












466 


so; 


3,869 






1,344 




46 


431. 


2, 












34 


997 


S,41l 


Pn W nm 




















9,35 


3,565 






9> 
















86 




Pu 


% 












3" 


80 






5,416 


Pu m 


96 


833 
2,99! 


"9 










88 


- 


30 


6,301 
3,367 
4,1190 


Rapiw ot 






















8,350 






-3 












ir 






8,856 


Eodki m 


399 




ao sa 


.^ 


78 










33^ 


■>3,4l)8 


R 


536 


3, 


w 














38 


8,847 




1™ 


585 


30 
















5,331 


Km 




533 








55 




37 


96 


64 


3,048 


R« id„ 


640 
















84'! 


Oil 










30 














99 


0,930 


^ 






53 








Ji. 




» 




a, 072 


S all 


394 














37 


J7j 


.>3 




Sin m 




3, 






9h 






u5 




37 


3,9^ 


Bo m mpton 


-90 


3, 93 




8J 


58 




aO 


2,8^ 


3,53 




2,915 
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Table No, 41. — Population of the United States ly Counties, fy-. — Coatinucd. 



STATE OF VIRGINIA. 





,v,„™. 1 ,..= e^oK^. 


f 




AEBla 




Mn,.. 


re.a,. 


Tolal. 


•" 


T 






T 


«"■■ 


SpolHyWania. . 

Sumj 

Taylor. 


3,72 

1,542 

3,71- 
4,35S 

3,521 

3^408 
S,654 


3,991 
1,576 

4,a7U 
3,154 

3,4a; 
a, 386 

3,083 

1,660 
3,863 
S,16- 

i,ao7 

3,1W 
4,941 


3,'iie 

9,334 

s'sas 

6,488 
7,064 

4,5B3 
14,096 
6,61M 

3,3S7 
6,691 
10,7S1 
3,728 

9' 936 
5,342 


36« 
9 

5 

6 
6 


DO 

66 


9 
9 

682 


99 

su 

filH 


3, 

33 
04 




^ 


16,016 
8,555 

10,175 
6,133 
7,463 
9,930 




fi'lLT 








,,,« 


Washington 

Wayne 


16,891 
1,555 

8,aaa 






Wi.t 








Wyoming. .,„,, 
Wyliie 


a,S6i 
ia,30s 




1 






^S,fi37 


518,514 


,«7,411.„^. 


.,^1 


^8,042 


1,105,453 


1 
249,483 a41,3EQ 


490,665 


,590,318 



—112 iDdiajis i 
STATE O 





,v„,.... 




Aggregate 




M.e. 


Female. 


Total. 


M=le. 


Fe.a«e. 


To.a.. 


lion. 


Ad 


3,40a 

5,815 
^149 
S,157 

4,096 
1,179 

12,772 
4,336 

23,15: 

1,659 

1,678 


3,070 

5,153 
5,636 

3,7B9 
793 

11,649 
3,804 

eo,699 

1,003 


10 968 

V 

7t9 
34,421 
8,040 

43,850 
43,799 

SOS 


'1 


» 


SO 


6482 






BadAs 




1 




1100, 




g 






CaLunici 


7»9J 






r 












n 


9 


38 


IB 


g^ 










^*"' 


^ 


'g 


j)i,„„ 


3,704 
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Table No. 41. — Population of the United States hy Counties, S[r,. — OoDtinued. 



STATE OF WiaCONSIN. 



62,411 
8,407 



as, 870 

96,436 
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Table No. 41. — Fopvladon of the United Stales by Counties, S^c. — Contiuiicd. 



P COLORADO. 





.,„„.. 


„.......„. 


At.„s.l. 




Msie 


Female. 


T,.,. 


..,.. 


'— ■ 


™.,. 


■"■ 


T r T 


-." 
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No^£.— I Indian included in while populalioti. 
TERRITORY OF NEVADA. 
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